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“Whoa Js My Co-religionist 2“ 


A Discours#, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November 7th, 1909. 


It was a vast congregation that gathered in this Temple 
last Sunday evening for the purpose of participating in a 
Fellowship Service and to listen to addresses by 

The Fellowship 

representative ministers of eight prominent de- Service of last 
nominations. Side by side on the pulpit-platform ep ee 
sat Baptist and Presbyterian, Methodist and Ijutheran, Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian, Friend and Jew. And some two 
thousand men and women, representing these same and yet 
other denominations, sat side by side in the pews, and joined 
heartily and soulfully in the same common service. Not a 
sound was heard that night that jarred against any one’s con- 
victions. All seemed of one mind and of one heart. In 
common they worshipped the same God. In common the 
ministers pronounced right-thinking and right-doing to be the 
highest expression of religion. If ever there was a service in 
which the worshippers were at one with each other, and with 
the ministers leading and addressing them, that service was 
held in this Temple last Sunday night. 

Some have called the service of that night non-denomina- 
tional. To me it was as much denominational as any that I 
have ever attended. The ritual that was used 


Its participants 

that night was the same that is used at our every were co-religion- 
ists. 

Sunday service, and the thoughts that were ex- 

pressed in the different addresses were strikingly similar to 


those frequently expressed from our pulpit. If the term 
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denominational service connotes that the congregation com- 
posing it uses a common ritual, and is of one mind as to the 
teachings propounded from the pulpit, why should not that 
service be regarded as much denominational as any of the 
others that are held in our Temple? And why should not the 
different ministers that participated on that evening be re- 
garded yet more my Co-religionists than those Rabbis who 
would not have accepted had an invitation been extended to 
them to participate in that service, who would have construed 
our invitation as an insult, who would not even have deigned 
to cross the threshold of this House of Worship, because we 
worship in the vernacular, without phylacteries and praying- 
scarf and with uncovered heads, because we have introduced 
organ, mixed choir, family-pews, and yet other occidental 
innovations. 

There is much confusion as to the meaning of co-veligionist. 
We ourselves include in that term much that does not belong 
Definition of to it, and exclude much that has a legitimate 
co-religionist. place there. We apply it to blood-relationship 
rather than to God-relationship. We give it a racial rather 
than a religious meaning. We apply the term solely to Jews, 
and thus often call a co-religionist one who has no religion at 
all, and refuse to include in that term him who, though of 
Non-Jewish descent, believes in the God in whom we believe 
and subscribes to the moral law to which we subscribe, and 
whose church’s mode of conducting divine services harmonizes 
so much with our ideas and ideals as to the true and good and 
beautiful that many of us would unhesitatingly join it, were 
their other alternative the joining of an ultra-orthodox Jewish 
congregation whose doctrines and ceremonies are not in ac- 
cordance with our beliefs and tastes. 

A co-religionist is not one who is a descendant of the 
same ancestry, or a member of the same race, but one who 
believes in the same God, and who subscribes to the same 
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moral law, no matter what his racial origin or family descent, 
no matter what his doctrines or ceremonies, no matter who his 
mediator or intercessor, no matter how long or how short his 
confession of faith. 

This certainly is a broad definition, one which, if true, 
would stamp as of one denomination every conscientious fol- 
lower of every civilized religion. Tiethai dennition 

Does the origin of the word warrant such a “@rranted? 
comprehensive use of it? 

It is difficult to see how we can arrive at any other con- 
clusion. Religion, as we have been taught, means belief in, 
and worship of, a Supreme Being, and obedience to a moral 
code. There may be more elaborate statements of it, but, 
stripped of all accessory verbiage, all definitions resolve them- 
selves to the one that I have given. Belief in and worship of 
a Supreme Being and obedience to the moral law constituting 
the meaning of religion, all who believe in a Supreme Being 
and worship Him and obey the moral law must, therefore, be 
co-religionists. 

I well recognize that religion means more than this to 
very many, that to them it stands for a system of theology, 
for a mass of doctrines and dogmas and ceremo- Theologies many, 
nies. Holding such views as these may consti- "llgion one. 
tute a valid reason for organizing their own church, their own 
sect, and for worshiping in the manner approved by them. It 
may also constitute a valid reason for those who share these 
views to call themselves co-doctrinists or co-ceremonialists or co- 
sectarians or some other such name. But it does not constitute 
a reason for denying to him, whose conception of God differs 
theologically and whose manners of worship differs ceremo- 
nially, the right of calling himself a co-religionist of theirs. 
It is the agreement in the belief in God and in the moral law 
that makes the co-veligionist. It is the disagreement in the 
conception of God and in the manner of worshipping Him 
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that makes the sectarian. Men may be of many sects; they 
can be of only one religion. They may believe in different 
theologies; they can believe in only one God. They may 
observe different ceremonials; they can observe only one 
moral law. 

The term co-religionist is generic, that of sectarian is 
specific. The one covers the other. The relationship between 
aa waay Belong them is like that observable in the realm of 
to different de- nature. As one plant may belong to the herb 


nominations and é z 
yet be of one species another to the tree species, yet both 


nee belong to the vegetable kingdom, so may one 
man belong to an orthodox sect and another to a liberal sect, 
yet both belong to the kingdom of God. Or the relationship 
of one to the other may be like that observable in our country, 
as one may belong to the Northern states, another to the 
Southern states, yet both being citizens of the United States, 
so may one belong to the Christian Church, and another to 
the Jewish Church, yet both belong to the Church of God. 
To carry the simile a little further still, as every man is our 
countryman who acknowledges the same flag and subscribes 
to the same laws, no matter what his state or city or what his © 
mode of life or manner of dress, so is every man our co- 
religionist who acknowledges the same God and observes the 
same Moral Law, no matter what his sect or church, no matter 
what his liturgy or ceremonial. 

You probably wonder at so much time being given to 
making clear what seems self-evident at the mere mention of 
This truth recog. it. Would to God it had appeared self-evident 
perk Sr ecates centuries ago! Would to God that it might seem 
impossible self-evident to the millions of people of to-day 
for whom mere doctrines and dogmas and ceremonies still 
comprises all that there is of religion! Rivers of blood would 
never have been shed. ‘The inquisition with its unspeakable 


horrors would never have cursed Europe and retarded the 
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world’s progress for many cruel centuries. Such genuinely 
religious men as John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Savanarola, 
Giordano Bruno, Bishop Latimer, Michael Servetus, and 
hundreds of other equally great and good men, would never 
have been immolated to the Moloch Fanaticism. Countless 
thousands of human beings would never have been massacred, 
expelled, expatriated, persecuted, outlawed, ostracized, be- 
cause, though worshipping the same God and subscribing to 
the same moral law, they formulated different creeds and 
observed different ceremonies. 

And even to-day men of different sects would think more 
kindly of each other, would love each other more, would 
fraternize and co-operate more readily in com- 

And would prevent 
munal and philanthropic work, were they to banetul separa- 
appreciate that though they belong to different pits 
congregations and worship in different churches and hold 
different theological beliefs and observe different ceremonies, 
religiously they are all one. ‘The God the one worships is the 
God of the other. The goal which the one church pursues as 
its ideal, namely, the universal love of God and the universal 
love of good, is the goal of the other. 

The trouble is, there is still too much confounding of 
theology with religion, too. much mistaking of ceremony for 
morality. There are people who, because they “teva oY 
observe certain rites and forms, think themselves founding of theol- 
es js et ogy with religion. 
religious, yet possess little religion and less 
morality; and there are those who have little theology and 
less ceremony, and yet have God constantly in their hearts, 
and their tongues and hands never tire of kind words and good 
deeds. ‘There are people who belong to other churches, and 
yet are more God-fearing and law-abiding than are some of 
those who belong to ours. ‘There are even people who belong 
to no church at all, who profess no creed at all, who attend no 


services and observe no rites and ceremonies, and yet are more 
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the smallest of our church requirements. 
Every man, be his race. or creed or color or nationality 
what it may, be his Sabbath on Friday or Saturday or Sunday 
or on any other day, be his church Buddhistic or 


All are followers pep 5 
of God whose Mohamedan or Christian or Jewish, be he bap- 


Sieh gn Tmatized of unbaptized, consecrated or unconsecrated, 
confirmed or unconfirmed, every man is my co-religionist whose 
conception of religion is that of Moses: loving one’s neighbor 
as oneself, or that of Micah: doing justice and loving mercy 
and walking humbly before God; or that of Isaiah: giving 
bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked, liberty to the op- 
pressed, healing to the sick, protection to the wronged, light 
to the erring, comfort to the sorrowing; or that of the Psalmist: 
who walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, who 
speaketh the truth in his heart, who neither slandereth nor 
doeth evil nor taketh advantage of his fellowman, who 
despiseth those that are despicable, and reverenceth those who 
fear the Lord. 

Whoever blesses mankind is my co-religionist; whoever 
curses it possesses not even a spark of religion, even if it bea 
Baa A Tae bishop Cyril or a Torquemada, even if the church 
mankind is our canonize hima saint. A Florence Nightingale, 
Uist a Clara Barton, a John Howard, an Abe Lincoln, 
a William Lloyd Garrison, a Lucretia Mott, a Booker Wash- 
ington, a Thomas Jefferson, a Benjamin Franklin, all these 
are co-religionists of mine, even though they never saw the 
inside of a synagogue, even if they had never crossed the 
threshold of any other church. A Spinoza is a co-religionist 
of mine, and not those misguided brethren of his, whose 
fanatical piety hounded him out of the synagogue because his 
God-conception and his ideas respecting the ceremonial law 


differed from theirs. 
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It is the deed of a man, his character, his ideals and not 
his creed that determine a man’s religion. Ido not know of 
a greater blunder that has ever been committed Mie en 
than classifying as co-religionists those who nobly are of the 
believe alike, and not those who blessedly act seat blk 
alike. What a redistribution of church-membership there 
would be, if men were obliged to group themselves according 
to deed and not according to creed! And how empty some of 
the churches would become! 

As good health is assimilated food so is good deed assimi- 
lated creed. As one may be wanting in strength, notwith- 
standing the best of food, so may one be wanting in good 
deed, notwithstanding the best of creeds. And as the kind of 
food that is healthful to one may be injurious to another so 
may a creed, while healthful to one, prove baneful to another. 
It is the stomach that determines what food is the best for 
each, and it is the intellect that determines what creed is the 
best for each. As the objective point in one case is good 
health so is the objective point in the other case good deed. 

A mother said one day that her married daughters manage 
their households differently from hers, but that she found 
in each of these homes good house-keeping, a Where good 
happy husband and happy children, and that ‘ere 64's: 
she found herself welcome and at home in each. As the 
mother’s heart was in each of these children’s households, 
so is God’s spirit in each of His children’s sanctuaries, no 
matter whether its name be synagogue, church or mosque. 
Thousands of years ago Talmudic writers conceived this truth 
when they said that the kingdom of heaven awaits the 
righteous of all peoples and creeds, and that they, who, 
because of their noble deed, find favor in the eyes of men find 
favor also in the eyes of God. 

And we might go further still and declare that God is 
present even there where there is no formulated creed, even 
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Goad neds among those who have no visible church. No 
visualized creed. Gye can follow the path of righteousness and not 
find it joining the highway that leads to God. Good deed is 
visualized creed. The man who acts godly obtains divine 
instruction in some sanctuary, even though it be not of 
ecclesiastic architecture. There are those who with their lips 
question the existence of God, yet whose deeds prove His 
presence in their hearts. Their mistake is that they profess 
too little of creed while others profess too much. And our 
mistake is that in considering the littleness of their creed we 
leave out of sight the abundance of their good deed. When 
passing judgment upon the creed of our fellowmen, it were 
well if we kept in mind the Talmudic teaching that when God 
judges man He considers first his good deeds. Were we to 
consider more the good deeds of followers of other creeds or of 
no creeds at all, we would more often stop and ask ourselves 
wherein we are better than they. 

God looks to the heart and not to the tongue. You may 
have read that beautiful legend that represents God displeased 
Be OR with Abraham for a display of intolerance toward 
heart and notto an idolater. ‘‘I have seen this man for years 
as ee worshipping idols,’’ said God, ‘‘and yet I dis- 
turbed him not. What, if he give his lip-professions to idols, 
so long as he gives his heart and hands in blessing unto man.”’ 
Theodore Parker, called upon one day to officiate at a funeral 
of one who had been regarded an unbeliever, made use of 
these noble words in his prayer: ‘‘O God, though this man 
did not know Thee, yet he kept Thy law.”’ 

All seekers of God and lovers of good, or, as Emerson 
said, ‘‘all sensible and conscientious men all over the world 
are of one religion.’? Some are seekers of God and of the 
ideal church without their knowing it. Professor Huxley said 
one day: ‘‘I can conceive the existence of an Kstablished 
Church which would be a blessing to the community, a church 
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in which, week by week, services would be devoted, not to the 
iteration of abstract propositions in theology, but to be setting 
before men’s minds an ideal of true, just, and pure living; a 
place in which those who are weary of the burdens of daily 
cares would find a moment’s rest in the contemplation of the 
higher life which is possible for all, though attained by so few; 
a place in which the man of strife and of business would have 
time to think how small after all are the rewards he covets 
compared with peace and charity. Depend upon it, if sucha 
church existed no one would seek to disestablish it.’’ 

And when Huxley died the warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, who knew him well, declared that whatever his out- 
ward creed was or was not, his outer and inner Tee ee 
life was religious. stamps even the 

Judged by his creed, Huxley, and others of mayan etek: 
his class, differed from us doctrinally; judged by deeds, even 


he and they were our co-religionists. 


Laat! Hy. 
eh + > 


Address at The Hellofuship Merting 


AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


Philadelphia, Sunday, Oct. 31st, 1909. 


A pilot upon threading his way through a difficult chan- 
nel, was asked by a passenger, ‘‘Do you know all the dangerous 
places here?’’ ‘‘No,’’ he replied, ‘‘I do not; but I do know 
all the places that are safe.’’ 

Upon this pulpit platform there are assembled this evening 
a number of pilots whose vessels, though bearing different 
names, sail under the same general flag, and whose clearance 
papers show that they are destined for the same port. It is 
but rarely that they meet. Their courses generally lie apart. 
Fach believes his chart to be the true one, his course the one 
destined to reach the port the soonest. And it is but rarely 
that they find the passages so safe and smooth. No fogs, no 
mists tonight. No danger of collision with other crafts. To- 
night the waters are wide and deep. Whatever the segrega- 
tions at other times, whatever the shoals and reefs and rocks 
at other places, tonight all is unison. Here all is calm and 
peace. 

Sitting side by side tonight in concord and mutual good 
will even though of different denominations, we can but 
wonder that complete separation, even hatred and persecution, 
should ever have obtained between religious sects because of 
differences of theological concepts or ecclesiastical forms, be- 
cause one looked to the Orient for its creeds, and the other to 
the Occident, because one derived its forms from Hebraic 
sources, and the other from the ancient Greeks or Romans. 
We can but marvel that sects should not have recognized that 
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creeds and forms are only means toward a definite end, and 
that that definite end is right living, and that the means that 
attained that end, no matter how much it differed from that 
of another, could never be wrong. 

What revelations such occasional meetings are! How 
insignificant the differences become at such gatherings, and 
how luminously the surprisingly many agreements stand out! ~ 
Alike they acknowledge God as the Common Father and alike 
they worship Him, some in one form, some in another; some 
on one day, some on another. Alike, they profess that man- 
kind constitutes a common brotherhood. Alike they believe 
in the divine origin and destiny of life. Alike they declare 
that it is in noble thought and deed that the nobleness of creed 
best proves itself, that the highest service of God is shown 
through noblest service to man. 

And how clearly such meetings show that it is in not 
coming together often enough wherein lies the greatest weak- 
ness of the church, that the forces arrayed against religion 
derive their greatest strength from the disunion in the church 
itself, from denominations not infrequently even waging bitter 
war against each other, when they should present a common 
front to a common foe. 

Perhaps these disagreements serve as part of the process 
of our evolution from the lower to the higher, from the brute 
to the divine. Our psychical like our physical nature is sub- 
ject to the law of growth and development. ‘The child must 
creep before it can walk. The intellect must flutter before it 
can soar. 

Tonight’s gathering is a prophecy that the narrowness 
that has been shall never be again, that the more the differing 
creeds will see of their many agreements the less disunion 
there will be among them because of minor differences, that 
the more they will meet the more they will see that back of 
differing forms stands the belief in the same common God, 
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that back of the differing doctrines stands the common pursuit 
after the same divine goal. 

I saw a beautiful illustration this summer of the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy in far away Yellowstone Park. ‘The ° 
most popular of its geysers, Old Faithful, gushes forth in a 
mighty column of steaming water every seventy minutes. Its 
every eruption, during the day, attracts the visitors and fills 
them with wonderment and rapture. That they might have 
enjoyment of it also at night, a searchlight is turned upon it 
during its eruption nearest to the hour of nine. 

When this hour drew nigh, on the night of which I speak, 
the tourists, many hundreds in number, gathered in the 
natural amphitheatre of extinct craters which the geysers have 
built up around Old Faithful. The night was dark, and for a 
time all sat silent in eager expectation’ Suddenly some one 
struck up a song of Michigan, and instantly there was ap- 
plause from different parts of the amphitheatre. The song 
had discovered other sons and daughters of Michigan, and 
had awakened responsive chords within them. Next someone 
intoned a Texan song, which was immediately joined in by 
other Texans. ‘Then came a song of California, applauded 
and sung by Californians. And each song turned another 
State into song, Ohio, Oregon, Maine, Georgia, and so on, 
were heard of in turn. 

Suddenly there came the mighty outburst of the geyser. 
With the searchlight of changing colors upon it, it presented 
a scene of beauty exceeding in grandeur anything I had ever 
seen before. For a while not a sound was heard beyond the 
sound of rushing waters and hissing steam. Suddenly, as if 
commanded by the baton of an invisible leader, all rose and 
intoned in common our national hymn, ‘‘My Country ’Tis of 
Thee.’? ‘Texan and Ohian, Oregonian and Kentuckian had 
ceased to be. ‘Ihe common spell had obliterated all State dis- 


tinction. All alike were Americans. 
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Behold this picture of the creeds of the future. People 
will continue to divide into different denominations, even as 
they now divide into different States. As some are of the 
North and some of the South, so will some be of one creed 
and some of another. And each will sing the song of his own 
creed, and awaken responsive echoes in the hearts of others 
subscribing to the same. But there will be times when all 
will gather, and, inspired by the glories and marvels of the 
same common Father, they will forget all creed distinctions 
and together they will intone the same common hymn: 

Our Father, ’tis of Thee, 


Author of all we see, 
Of Thee we sing. 


If you change your address, and do not notify us, 
you will not receive the next issue of “Our Pulpit,” as 
matter of this kind is not forwarded by the Post Office. 
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We take great pleasure in mailing you herewith the first 
number of the 23rd series of “OuR PuLpit.’’? ‘The continued 
publication of the Sunday Discourses of Rabbi Krauskopf for 
22 years is sufficient proof of their value. 

You have been a subscriber to ‘Our Pulpit” for a number 
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The advantages and facilities offered by the Mount Sinai Cemetery Association to their lot holders 
are superior to any provided by other Cemeteries. A Mortuary Chapel, with well furnished parlors 
for ladies and gentlemen, and Receiving Vault have recently been added. Platforms are provided 
around the graves. Awnings are supplied in inclement or hot weather. A number of lots are now 
being laid out in the new part around the chapel. Plans of the grounds can be seen and lots selected 
by applying to WM. B. HACKENBURG, President, 535 Arch Street; HENRY FERNBERGER, Vice- 
President, 535 Real Estate Building, or to OSCAR B. TELLER, Secretary, 901 to 902 Commonwealth 
Building, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 

The Second and Third, and Fifth and Sixth Street cars carry passengers to the terminus at 
Bridge Street (two squares from cemetery), or by taking cars on Tacony Branch, passengers can ride 
direct to cemetery. 


‘THE Series of Discourses delivered by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, 
D. D., at the Temple Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, entitled 


“Some Isms of To-day” 


1.—EGOISM, 
1I.—ALTRUISM, 
lil,—PESSIMISM, 
I1V.—OPTIMISM, : 
V.—REALISM, 
VI.—IDEALISM, 
Vil.—DOWIEISM, 
VIIIL—MYSTIOISM, 
IX.—TRADE-UNIONISM, 


in Bookform, handsomely bound, with a new Steel Engrav- 
ing of the Author. Price $1.00. 


OSCAR KLONOWER, 
1435 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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In my library at home there is a book that tells of the 
last hours and last words of a number of the world’s celebrated 
men and women. We read there the words 


j ad F Last hours of 
““O, sancta simplicitas/’’ which John Huss uttered great men and 


as his last, at the burning stake, when hesawa 
simple-minded peasant eagerly gathering up faggots with 
which to feed the flames. We read there the reply which 
Savanarola gave to the papal emissary, who proclaimed that 
the heretic who was about to be strangled and burned was cut 
off from the church militant and triumphant; ‘‘no,’’ said 
Savanarola, ‘‘not from the church triumphant, they. cannot 
shut me out of that.’? And there we read of Sir Walter 
Raleigh saying, when looking upon the axe that was about to 
behead him, ‘‘’tis a sharp medicine, but a sound cure for all 
diseases;’’ and of his saying, when told to lay his head in a 
certain direction upon the block, ‘‘it matters little how the 
head lies provided the heart is right.’’ And we follow 
Madame Roland to the guillotine, and we hear her exclaiming, 
as she looks upon a statue representing Liberty ‘‘O Liberty, 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!’’ 

Judging by the feelings of outrage that have stirred 
justice-loving people all over the civilized world since the 
recent judicial murder of Francesco Ferrer, I | 444 words of 
believe that a new edition of the book will Francesco Ferrer. 
include the last words which this latest of martyrs addressed 
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to the soldiers whose deadly rifles were aimed at his breast: 
‘‘Aim Straight! Long Live the Modern School!”’ 

When at the command ‘' Fire!’’ the ghastly work was 
done, and Ferrer fell to the ground a bleeding corpse, the 
Shite eae deadly bullets but slew his body; to the spirit 
body butimmor- they gave immortal life. Unconsciously the 
tallzed his spirit enemies of progress in Spain effected by the 
murder of Ferrer what this apostle of modern thought in that 
benighted country could not have effected, even if he had been 
permitted to reach and pass man’s allotted three score years 
and ten, even if he had opened a score of times as many 
schools as he had founded, even if he had issued a score of 
times as many books on science and modern thought as he 
translated and published and distributed. 

In the fortress courtyard in which Ferrer perished for the 
intellectual freedom of his people there was given a new 
version to the old teaching that ‘‘the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the church.’”’ It is the seed not only of the church but 
of progress as well, and very often in despite of the church. 
As at that bridge of Concord, where the shot was fired that 
was heard around the world and that gave the American 
colonies their liberties, so within the fortress at Barcelona was 
fired the shot that will arouse Spain from her Dark Age torpor, 
that will free her from the incubus that has well-nigh crushed 
the life out of her, that will burst the doors and shutters 
which have all too long shut out the light and air, and will let 
in the new spirit and the new thought. 

What had this Francesco Ferrer done to have merited 
hatred in his own country, and admiration throughout the 


Why executed in Civilized world? What had he said and taught 
own country and 
exalted by other 


countries? government, and being brought into immortal 


to have deserved being shot to death by his own 


life by learned men and learned societies throughout the 


world? Why is his death-sentence applauded by churchmen 
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in his own country as a vindication of the law, as an act of 
justice, and denounced as a judicial murder by men of science 
and modern thought in other countries? Why does the 
reactionary press denounce him as having been a dangerous 
revolutionist, a criminal anarchist and atheist, while the 
liberal press of his own and other countries proclaim him to 
have been a benefactor of Spain? 

To answer these questions satisfactorily requires knowl- 
edge of the political and religious and sociological state of 
affairs in the country in which Francesco Ferrer 


r Before answering, 
lived and labored and suffered death. And I must know con- 


know of no better and briefer way of obtaining silage. 
it than by reading the story Za Catedral, which Vincent Blasco 
Ibafiez, has told in the form of a novel, and which story has 
just appeared in English translation, under the title of 
The Shadow of the Cathedral. 

Though it has the form of the novel, and a very crude 
form of it, it is in reality a tract of the times, showing Spain 
with all its present-day evils, and telling the 04. in recent 
reason why. Under the guise of fiction it tells novel La Catedral. 
of things of intense reality. It discusses problems and ques- 
tions that are to-day agitating the whole Iberian peninsula. 
Though the names of the characters are inventions, one might 
almost point out the persons they represent, and see the parts 
they play in the present-day political and religious and intel- 
lectual upheaval in that benighted land. It also shows that 
even though ignorance and misrule and fanaticism, beget in- 
surrection, anarchy and atheism, there is hope that better days 
are in store for Spain, that her political and religious and 
intellectual emancipation is not far off, seeing that she can 
boast of a man of the Ibafiez type, that she can produce such 
a book as La Catedral, and obtain for it the wide-spread 
popularity which it enjoys to-day in that land of clerical 


oppression and politieal misrule. 
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The hero of the book is Gabriel Luna, at one-time a 
seminarist at the Cathedral of Toledo, and a great enthusiast 


Story shows cause fOr his church. ‘Through his zeal for the resto- 


of Spain’s decline, 
discontent and 


rovelt: of his country’s mediaeval policies and dogmas, 
he is led to exchange the life of the student for that of the 
soldier, the cloister for the camp. Leaving the battlefields, 


ration of the old dynasty, and for the retention 


where his cause has met with defeat, he enters the world. In 
Paris, London, and elsewhere he meets with other scholars. 
He hears of science, of modern learning, of modern political 
and social and religious and educational movements. He 
studies and masters them, and learns to bless as benefactors 
those whom he at one time had anathematized as enemies of 
man. 

After many years of wanderings, he settles at Barcelona 
as a printer. Soon his fellow-workmen gather around him to 
hear him discourse on what he had seen and heard. ‘They 
but faintly comprehend what he had thoroughly assimilated 
through extensive travel and diligent research. What with 
him is a philosophy becomes with them an intoxication. He, 
who is but an advanced thinker, is by them regarded and pro- 
claimed as an anarchist and atheist and revolutionist. Smart- 
ing under the burden of political and religious oppression, 
they insist upon obtaining at once, and through violence, the 
rights and liberties long withheld. They come into collision 
with the government; bombs are thrown; blood is shed; lives 
are lost. Gabriel Luna is seized, imprisoned, tortured, in the 
belief that he is their leader. Unable to prove him guilty of 
violence, he is at last set free, after years of innocent and 
indescribable dungeon sufferings. Utterly crushed in body, 
mind and soul, he makes his way back to the Cathedral where 
his great scholarship had at one time promised a brilliant 
career. He comes there to die, but a brother’s love nurses 
him back to a semblance of life. Here, too, he soon becomes 
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the apostle of the new light to those who live and labor under 
the shadow of the cathedral. 

He tells them of what he had seen and heard in the world 
outside, and what he had studied in the books of Spanish days 
of yore. He tells of the glory that was Spain’s in the days 
when she was tolerant, in the days when the Jew and Moor 
lived undisturbed in her domain, when, mingling her brain 
and brawn with theirs, she enjoyed a state of culture and 
prosperity that far exceeded that of the rest of Europe. Her 
farms became garden spots. Her manufactories made her 
the mart of the world. Her schools and colleges attracted 
knowledge-seekers from every section of the globe. Her skill 
and enterprise and valor made her conqueror on sea and on 
land, and mistress of half of the world. 

But tolerance changed to intolerance, and with that 
change was ushered in the blight whose fatal curse has not 
abated to this hour. Spain passed completely under the 
dominion of the church, and, commanded by the church, she 
expelled the Jew and Moor, interdicted science and secular 
learning, banished independent thought and research. To 
enforce her power, the church introduced the /guisition, and 
by means of it she perpetrated cruelties and atrocities, the 
most horrible in the history of human kind. 

Continuing in his recital of Spain’s misrule, he shows 
that, even though the carnages of the Inquisition have 
ceased, the terrors which it struck in the minds of the people 
through many centuries, the independence of thought and 
action which it rigidly repressed, have turned a one-time 
mighty nation into one of the weakest of Europe. The 
supremacy of the church crushed the life and spirit out of the 
people. One-time flourishing districts have become deserts; 
factories have been turned into monasteries, colleges into con- 
vents. She made a profession of extermination, and taught 
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her favorite sen Philip II to say ‘‘it is better to reign over 
corpses than over heretics.’’ 

Degree by degree the nation shrank. In less than two 
centuries she dwindled from thirty millions to seven millions 
of people. He cites the instance of Seville, which in the 
fifteenth century possessed 16000 silk- weavers, possessing but 
65 at the end of the seventeenth. To-day, instead of feeding 
other nations, as she at one time did, she is obliged to buy 
food from them; instead of supplying the world with skilled 
labor, as she did in former times, she is obliged to import 
fabrics from foreign marts, or hire foreign laborers to do 
her work, or suffer foreign capital to own and run her 
industries. 

And in proportion as the nation has shrunk has it become 
impoverished. While people famish for bread, and industries 
languish for want of capital, incredible wealth lies hidden 
away in the treasure-chambers of the church. From the total 
revenue of the nation forty-one millions are demanded by the 
church, and but nine million go to the schools, and but one 
million can be spared for the relief of the poor. As a conse- 
quence, the poverty and ignorance of the people are appalling. 
More than sixty per cent. of the nation can neither read nor 
write. 

Concluding his recital of the nation’s misery, Gabriel 
Ijuna can see salvation for Spain only in: breaking away from 
the fetters of the church, in opening up of schools and in 
introducing into them the sciences and the scientific spirit. 
He can see salvation only in the abolition of the army, ina 
liberal and progressive government, in a redistribution of 
property so that everything shall be for every one, and well- 
being shall be for all. 

Thus preaches he in whom deep study and wide observa- 
tion and sad experience had ripened a conception of an ideal 
form of government for his people. But he preaches as a 
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philosopher and not as a revolutionist. He is too much of a 
student of human nature not to recognize that reforms to be 
effective must be gradual, and, like strong medicines, must be 
administered in small doses. 

But such is not the understanding of some of those who 
listen to him. They will no longer have church or king or 
God. They will have the good things of the world at once. 
They will begin at once with appropriating for themselves 
some of the treasures locked away in the Cathedral. Gabriel 
entreats them not to think that they can begin righting wrong 
by doing wrong. They will not listen to him. Though frail 
and feeble, he continues in his opposition to them. ‘They 
knock him over the head with an iron bar, and the master dies 
slain by the hands of his pupils, by those who though listening 
to their teacher understood him not. 

We are in a better position now to answer the question, 
Who was Professor Francesco Ferrer? What had he said and 
done to have deserved condemnation in his own country, and 
admiration throughout the civilized world? 

To a large extent, Ferrer was the Gabriel Luna of Ibanez’ 
story. He was a student and patriot, a scientist and a lover 
of modern learning. Filled with a knowledge of 50. hero of 
the wrongs done to the people by church and ‘tory. 
government, he undertook to prepare them for their ultimate 
emancipation from the misrule of both. This he did by 
founding at his own expense a network of public schools 
entirely free from all church influence, and by introducing 
into them branches of studies that gave the rising youth of 
Spain a breath of the new spirit, a glimpse of the new light. 
And that his countrymen of larger growth might also become 
acquainted with the progressive spirit of other lands, he him- 
self translated for their enlightenment more than seventy 


scientific works. 
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And in this stupendous work there was no thought of 
self, for, besides his labors, he expended upon it almost his 
His gignntic labors entire fortune, some $500,000, an amount which 
for uplift of Spain. in our own country would probably equal five 
times as much. 

That in some of his teachings against church and govern- 
ment he permitted himself to go to extremes there is no denial. 
be sac benshoee But that is the usual attitude of men laboring 
him extremist in under such provocation as his, more especially 
Shee in the Southern countries, among the hot-blooded 
Latin peoples. 

In our own country he might have been a member of 
Congress, a University professor, a church member in good 
Pha standing. Extremes beget extremes. English 
a conservative in tyranny turned American loyalists into repub- 
eer licans, and set a price on the heads of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Franklin. Had Ferrer lived in our 
country, or had he enjoyed in his the advantages of American 
liberty, he might have become a conservative instead of a 
radical. But he was no revolutionist of the dynamite order. 
He was a student, a philosophical anarchist of the Tolstoi 
class. He sought to effect changes in church and government 
through general education and not through violence. To that 
end he consecrated his time, his labor and his fortune. 

But church and government liked neither him nor his 


work. ‘The more popular his schools became the more hated 


Church and became their founder; the larger his following 
t de- ; 
Dmined on greW, the greater grew the dread of him. He 
silencing him. was made the scape-goat for every act of violence 


in the land. When on the wedding day of the present king 
and queen their lives were attempted, he was arrested, and, 
though there was not the slightest suspicion against him, he 
was kept imprisoned for one whole year. Foiled this time, 
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they were all the more resolved upon his destruction, and 
eagerly awaited the opportunity for striking him down. 

That opportunity came last July. The war which Spain 
had entered upon against the Moors had aroused the bitterest 
feeling among the liberals in the nation, more ; 

} Thelr opportunity 
especially in Barcelona, the home of Ferrer, the comes through re- 
city which, being the capital of Catalonia, and Ch Meat 
the largest commercial and industrial and shipping centre of 
Spain, gets more of a breath of the modern spirit than does 
any other part of Spain. When the reports of the disasterous 
defeats of the Spanish armies, and of the slaughter of their 
sons and brothers and husbands and fathers reached that city, 
which, time and again, had shown its discontent with Spanish 
misrule, when a call came for the reserve corps, for their elders 
to proceed to the slaughter in a wholly unnecessary war, there 
was a spontaneous and a mighty uprising, a refusal to permit 
themselves to be butchered for the glory of the king, and to 
consign their bereaved families to starvation. There was 
open command by the people to the reservists when forced 
into arms to turn their bayonettes against the officers instead 
of against the Moors. 

When, after horrible bloodshed and a terrible display of 
brute force, the insurrection was finally put down, the longed 
for opportunity had arrived for dealing with 4. ovecution a 
Professor Ferrer. Barcelona being under martial judicial murder. 
law, it was the best time possible for a military court to pro- 
ceed against him without the formalities and publicities re- 
quired by the civil court. He was seized, and though 
throughout the insurrection he had been immersed, student- 
fashion, in his school projects, he was accused of having been 
the instigator of the uprising. Not the slightest proof existed 
of his complicity. Not a single witness testified that Ferrer 
took part. He was found guilty and condemned to be shot. 
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And even though learned men and learned societies all over the 

world appealed for justice, even though such men as Haeckel, 

Maeterlink, Lombroso, Kropotkin, even though such societies 

as the Masonic Fraternity, appealed for judicial proceedings, . 
no ear was given to their protest and appeal. The death 

sentence was executed. ‘To his last request that he be per- 

mitted to die with unbandaged eyes, having all his life been 

fond of light, General Eserin replied: ‘‘ No, a traitor has no 

right to look upon the faces of soldiers.”’ 

Notwithstanding this final cruelty, when he died his last 
words were not the dying exclamation of anarchists ‘‘ Long 
Wionincerontest Live Anarchy!’’ but ‘‘Long Live the Modern 
for light dented. School /?? 

His last prayer will be answered. Long will live the 
Modern School in Spain. Like unto Samson, his last words 
Hie last prayer pulled down with him the power of the church. 
will be answered. Tfis martyrdom will prove anew that a suppressed 
disease is more virulent than one that takes its normal course. 
Even in Spain the hands on the clock of civilization show that 
the hour is the twentieth century and no longer the fifteenth. 
And even though the church continue to bandage the eyes of 
the millions, even though the government shoot down a 
thousand Ferrers, they will not stem the tide of progress. 

The shot that slew Ferrer has already overthrown the 
reactionary ministry, and has installed liberals in their place. 
There will be tight 2¢ will overthrow men and institutions still more 
even in Spain. = strongly intrenched. It will free the people and 
the government. It will free the school and the church. It 
will introduce light where now is darkness. It will enthrone 
modern thought where now mediaevalism is rampant. It will 
establish liberty where now tyranny rules. ‘‘God said: Let 
There Be Light!’’ And there will be Light, even in Spain. 
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Or. Eliot's “Religion of the Hutire." 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November 28th, 1909. 


One is much tempted, at times, to paraphrase the saying 
of Koheleth, ‘‘of the making of many books there is no end’” 
into “of the making of many religions there is no praiiitcncee a 
end.’’ It is a common belief in the Western "ew religions. 
states that not a day passes but a new religion is born. Some 
are quite ready to include the East in this prolificness, notably 
the New England states, especially Boston. The robustness 
of the offspring, however, is not always commensurate with 
the fecundity of the mother. Most of them are still-born. 
The majority of the others are swept away by the second 
summer. A few survive a number of years longer but remain 
puny all their brief lives. One or two reach the period of 
adolescence, but are kept alive by hysteria rather than by 
vigorous health. 

Many condemn this fruitfulness of religion and ascribe it’ 
to a morbid thirst for novelty or sensation or to a diseased 
mind. ‘This charge may be true of some, but it Changeetn religion 
does not account forall. There are some new "se from necessity 
births of religions because there are new needs for them. 
When the old no longer satisfies, there must be the new to 
take its place, or there must be death of the religious senti+! 
ment. Wherever I see a new religion springing into life I see, 
back of it a religious spirit as parent. The new birth is to me 
the assurance that the religious sentiment is alive and creative, 
that, being dissatisfied with this or that old expression or old! 
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form, it seeks the expression or form that shall more fully 
harmonize the inner yearning with the outer thought. 

The term ‘‘new religion’’ is even a misnomer. I have 
never yet seen a new religion or heard of one. As much as 
set eadece om the babe is like unto its mother so much is the 
new forms of old new religion like unto its parent. Judaism was 
lg ee the new form of a dozen old religions; Christi- 
anity was a new form of Judaism and Hellenism and other 
isms; Mohamedanism a new form of Judaism and Christianity 
and of old, native Arabic beliefs. And all the sects that have 
since sprung from them have been but new forms of the old, 
new expressions of the old yearnings after spiritual truth. 

The same is true of the address delivered last July, by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, at the Harvard Summer School of 
a retare Theology, and which address was heralded far 
Religion of the and wide as the pronunciamento of a new reli- 
ri gion. ‘There is not a word in all that he said on 
that occasion that indicates even the remotest thought on his 
part of creating a new religion, or of posing as Founder or 
High Priest of a new sect. He is too much of a philosopher 
not to know that one can as little form a new religion, wholly 
apart from what has gone before, as one can uproot an old 
religion. Dr. Eliot but interprets the signs of the time, and 
tells us that, at some time in the future, there will be a religion 
that will more fully harmonize with the newer thoughts and 
needs of mankind than does the religion of the present day. 
And he proceeds to tell us what he believes that religion of 
the future will be. 

If fault is to be found with his statement, it lies in his 
projecting into the distant future what is already going on in 
our day. Every day religion is in travail. Every 


The Religion of the 


Future in the hour a new birth of religion is taking place. 
making. As : 
This very day’s religion is more perfect than was 


yesterday’s, and to-morrow’s will be more perfect than to- 
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day’s. The growth of religion is very much like that of a 
plant. There is the unsightly root, at first. TShen come the 
stem and leaves and buds. But in them all is the prophecy of 
flower and fruit. Some plants are very slow in reaching the 
flowering state, but when it is reached the beauty of the flower, 
like that of the century plant, more than compensates for the 
slowness of the growth. Thus it is with our various religions. 
Some are still in the rooting state; some are far advanced 
toward the state of flowering. Every day witnesses a nearer 
approach toward a future perfect state. When that state shall 
have been reached the dream of the Jewish prophets of old, 
and that of all the dreamers from their day to that of Dr. Eliot, 
will have been fulfilled. 

When first reading Dr. Eliot’s lecture, one is much sur- 
prised that it should have attracted such wide attention, seeing 
that it contains little or nothing that has not Strong Impotue 
been expressed, time and again, in book and _ sivenit by Dr. Eliot 
magazine, in pulpit and on platform. 

Upon second thought, however, the matter becomes quite 
clear. It is the declaration of the President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, a man universally esteemed for profound 
scholarship, a man whose utterance and writings are read and 
studied not only by the more than hundred thousand who 
have been students at Harvard during his presidency but also 
by hundreds of thousands of graduates of other colleges, all 
of whom constitute to-day the cream of the thinking power of 
the land. When such a man speaks, the world listens. 
When such a man points out the present-day shortcomings of 
creeds, men are sure to rise and correct them. If he has not 
given a new religion, he has given mighty impetus towards 
correcting the old. There will be digging around roots. 
There will be watering and fertilizing of dry and sterile soil. 
There will be pruning of wild growths, cleansing of deadly 
scale, lopping off of dead wood. There will be grafting of 
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new life upon old branches, and blossoms and fruit will come 
upon religions that have yielded little or no harvests. 

To us of Keneseth Israel the subject is of special interest. 
In his description of what he believes the religion of the future 
: will be we find almost a complete endorsement 
His teachings 
familiar to of teachings of our own. As far back as 1887, 
Keneseth Israel. 5 2 o 

there was delivered from our pulpit a discourse 
entitled ‘‘The Theology of the Future,’’ in which we outlined 
much of the ground gone over by Dr. Eliot, and what was not 
covered then has frequently been dwelled upon in discourses 
delivered and published since. 

We agree with him in his teaching that the religion of 
the future will not be based on authority, either ecclesiastical 
..... or temporal, that man, while willing to be led, 
Agree with him in , s 
conception of will not permit himself to be driven to the 
individual freedom : : : 

acceptance of this or that faith, that man will 
follow his own reason and not blindly obey the dicta of other 
men’s minds. 

We agree with his teaching that the religion of the future 
will not personify forces of nature into deities nor apotheosize 
human beings into gods. It will not project an 
In God-conception : : ‘ 

enlarged human being into interstellar space and 
call him God, and assign to him distinctively human attributes, 
and endow him with passions and hatreds that may be ap- 
peased by means of sacrifice, penance or prayer. And we also 
agree with his teaching that the religion of the future will not 
be one of gloom, will not make death and punishment after 
death its chief concern, nor will it stand in dread of Satans or 
any other supernatural powers of evil. 

With him we believe that the God of the future will be 
generally recognized as the Infinite Spirit, the Vital Force of 
Gaius tospeciing the Universe, the Omnipresent, Eternal Energy, 
future priesthood. the Universal Father, the God indwelling, im- 


manent in all things. 
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With him we believe that the religion of the future will 
accept nothing as fact that violates the laws of nature, no 
matter by whom or for whom claimed, that it will reverence 
as saints all men and women distinguished for moral excellence 
and eminent usefulness, no matter what their work or station, 
that its priests will be men not only especially interested in 
religion but also especially trained in bettering the physical 
and intellectual and social and industrial condition of life, 
physicians, teachers, settlement workers, all engaged in 
waging war against disease and misery and in laboring for the 
uplift of man. 

With him we believe that, if the religion of the future 
will not have a haven with everlasting joy to offer as com- 
pensation for earthly suffering, it will mightily diminish the 
need for it by greatly increasing earthly happiness, by lessen- 
ing suffering and want, ignorance and injustice, and all those 
other evils of the present day that flourish largely because of 
the belief in celestial compensation bye and bye. 

With him we believe that the evils of the world will not 
be regarded as penalties inflicted by God but as curses bred 
by men, to be uprooted by men, not by means of Ror ine eae 
prayer and penance but by means of intelligent 
labor and preventive forethought. 

With him we believe that the religious man of the future 
will not be he who prays the most and fasts the longest, but he 
who will seek happiness in dutifulness, who will Respecting’ harp 
love and serve his fellowman, who will mitigate "ess 
and eradicate human suffering, who will nurse and foster 
universal good-will, who will love truth and pursue it in the 
interest of mankind, thereby making man morally and intel- 
lectually free, and productively strong. 

With him we believe that the religion of the future will 
not be bound to any dogma or creed, to any book or institu- 
tion, to any tribe or race. It will have the Respecting service 
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whole world for its field of labor, and all mankind for its 
disciples. It will be in harmony with all the great movements 
of society: democracy, individualism, social idealism and 
the others. Its fundamental principle will be serviceableness 
to all men; its fundamental plan of activity will be: working 
together—man with God, man with his leaders and teachers, 
man with his fellowman. It will have its services for inspira- 
tion and instruction, and also its symbols, forms and rites, 
which symbols, however, will not relate to sacrifice or dogma, 
but will represent love of liberty, truth, and beauty. 
With him we believe that the new religion will not come 
as a result of a religious revolution but as a gradual evolution. 
Its progress will be slow and almost impercep- 


Respecting pro- f ’ 
gressive develop- tible. Gradually and progressively the creeds 


ii and religious practices of all existing churches 
will be modified, their symbols changed, their conceptions of 
the purpose and duty of life altered. 

With him we believe that as the church of the past, with 
all its tremendous ecclesiastical and temporal power, with all 
Retpscting akldon the aid of Inquisition and Ban, with all its threat 
amidst diversity. of future and eternal damnation, did not succeed 
in making all men subscribe to the same creed, and conform 
with the same rites, still less will the religion of the future, in 
its day of complete separation between church and state, of 
intellectual and individual freedom, succeed in making all men 
adopt its belief, and comply with its ceremonial. Men will in 
the future as in the past differ in intellect, temparament, pre- 
disposition. There will be respect for these differences, and 
no agreement will be sought where agreement is impossible. 
But there will be common ground, the belief in an immanent 
loving God, and in man’s serviceableness to his fellowman. 

That belief, notwithstanding differences, will enable all 
to unite in every labor of love, in every effort making for the 


betterment and alleviation of mankind. 
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This is the gist of Dr. Eliot’s lecture on ‘‘ The Religion 
of the Future,’ as published in the October number of Zhe 
Fflarvard Theological Review. Greatly condensed hc tee 
as my presentation of it has been, seeing that the gospel an old 
original covers nineteen pages of the Review, I sa 
have, nevertheless, conscientiously endeavored to reproduce 
for you every essential of his teaching. You are probably 
surprised at the oldness of Dr. Eliot’s widely proclaimed new 
teaching, and wonder why it has created so much of a stir in 
the religious world. You recognize in this new gospel old and 
favorite teachings of Keneseth Israel, and much that has been 
the ideal of Israel and the aspiration of its leaders from the 
time when Abraham went forth into a world, full of idolatry 
and cruelty to disseminate the One God idea, and to become a 
blessing unto man, to the days of Moses who, for the first time 
in recorded history, demanded and obtained from a tyrant 
political and religious liberty for an enslaved people, and pro- 
claimed the Decalogue as the fundamental law of religion; 
from the time when Solomon, overcome, at the dedication of 
his Temple, by the sense of the vastness and incomprehensi- 
bility of the invisible and incorporeal God of the universe, 
declared that the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain God, how much less the house which he had built, to 
the days of the prophets whose God was the Universal Father, 
the God of righteousness and justice and love, whose concep- 
tion of supreme religious duty was not the offering of bloody 
sacrifices, not fasting and praying and doing penance, but 
doing justice and loving mercy, succoring the needy, healing 
the sick, enlightening the ignorant, guiding the erring, reliev- 
ing the oppressed, and every other service tending to the 
betterment and alleviation of man. 

It is the old spirit of the prophets of Israel which we 
recognize in this new teaching of Dr. Eliot. Their 


Was the aspiration 
fervor and eloquence have a ring that sounds ° Prophets of old. 
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even newer, at this late date, than do many of the utterances 
of their unconscious convert of Boston. Their God is not a 
vague something, but an intense reality. Their yearning fora 
universal brotherhood is not a rhetorical figure but a consum- 
ing passion. ‘Their insistence upon righteousness and justice 
as the only acceptable offering unto God is the burden of their 
every message. ‘Their emphasis upon right for right’s sake, 
without the slightest promise of future reward and punish- 
ment, is the capstone of their religious philosophy. And the 
goal of which they dream, and for which they strive, is the 
speedy dawn of the day when swords will be beaten into 
plowshares and spears into pruning knives, when nation will 
no longer lift up sword against nation, when war will be no 
more, when every man will sit under his own vine and fig tree, 
with none to hurt him, with none to make him afraid. 

Little wonder that, when speaking of these prophets of 
Israel and their marvelously advanced conception of religion, 
Rerordingté Prot, Prof. Huxley should have expressed himself as 
Huxley prophets’ follows: 


religion the ideal : ; 
religion, “In the eight century B. C., in the heart of a world 


idolatrous polytheists, the Hebrew prophets put forth a 
conception of religion which appears to me to be as wonderful an inspira- 
tion of genius as the art of Phidias or the science of Aristotle. ‘‘And 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” If any so-called religion takes 
away from this great saying of Micah, it wantonly mutilates, while if it 
adds thereto, I think it obscures, the perfect ideal of religion.* 


Yet, of these foundation builders of the religion of the 
future, Dr. Eliot knows nothing. Worse still, the few refer- 
Prophets ignored SUCES he makes to Israel are so strikingly unfair 
by Dr. Eliot. as to attract attention. Contrary to the teachings 
of history, which show Christianity to be Judaism admixed 
with Roman paganism (miraculous birth), Grecian Hellenism 
and Egyptian mysticism (the trinity doctrine), Persian dualism 


(satan and hell), he holds Judaism responsible for Christi- 


* Prof. I. H. Huxley: ‘‘ The Interpreters of Genesis,” etc. 
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anity’s anthropomorphistic God-conceptions. He forgets that 
its trinity doctrine is a corruption of Israel’s One God idea, 
that its doctrine of a God incarnate, of a God God-begotten 
and assuming human form is a corruption of Israel’s teaching 
of a God invisible, incorporeal, incomprehensible, that its 
dogma of a God sent on earth for the specific purpose of being 
sacrificed in order to appease with his blood the wrath of an 
angry God, is a return to those sacrificial notions of former 
days, against which the prophets of Israel had waged unceas- 
ing war, and which had wholly ceased in Israel, at the time 
this dogma arose in the early Christian Church. 

It is wholly unworthy of the scholarship and character of 
the President Emeritus of Harvard University to adopt the 
method generally employed by Anti-Semites. 414 jeraet 
Consciously or unconsciously, they forget that unfairly treated. 
the Old Testament covers a period of one thousand years and 
more, and that it reflects a gradual evolution from the lower 
to the higher, and, selecting a passage echoing a primitive 
conception, they make it to stand for the entire tenor of the 
spirit of Israel. What would hethink of an author who, 
selecting a bigoted law of the Puritan fathers, would publish 
it as representing the law of Massachusetts of the present day? 
And the difference between the time of the Puritans and our 
day is not yet three hundred years. How much more striking 
must the difference of a thousand years have been in Israel! 

We certainly cannot attribute his unfair treatment of 
Israel of old, to a lack of knowledge, seeing that in his address, 
at the occasion of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth ).4 judea on 
anniversary of the landing in New York of the other occasions. 


Jewish Pilgrim Fathers, he expressed himself as follows: 


‘‘ Hor the whole civilized world the Jewish race has been the source 
of all the highest conception of God, man, and nature. Through this 
race was developed not only the Hebrew religion, but also the Christian 
religion; for the Christian religion was only an outcome or development 
of the religion of the Hebrews, the early expounders of the new religion, 
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afterwards called Christian, being exclusively Jews. I say that the 
highest conceptions of God, man, and nature are all Jewish. Let us 
examine each of these three conceptions. The Jews originated, and still 
preserve, the loftiest descriptions of the attributes of God. For them 
thousands of years ago He was the One, Only God, a pure Spirit, infinite 
in knowledge, power, and good will. He was an Almighty God, who 
worked to create and maintain, loved and was to be loved. The descrip- 
tions of this One God in Hebrew literature have never been equalled; 
and they can never be surpassed,”’ etc., etc. 


Neither can we attribute his unfair reference to Israel to 
a conscious desire on his part to slight that people, for, in a 
reply contributed by him to Zhe Modern View of St. Louis, 
after the delivery of his lecture on The Future of Religion, he 
makes the statement that 


‘“The ethical theory of the Reformed Jewish faith is entirely harmo- 
nious with what I think will be the religion of the twentieth century for 
many millions of educated Christians.”’ 


And the lecture itself he concludes with the prophecy that 
the religion of the Twentieth Century will be in full agree- 
ment with the personal teachings of the man Jesus, of the 
Jewish teacher. 

So mote it be. We can afford to forget his seeming un- 
fairness to Israel, seeing that we have much to be grateful for. 
His conception of the religion of the future is 


Can afford to for- : é 4 : 
get having much the vindication of Israel’s contention in the past. 


Pei ee Because of its One God idea, because of its oppo- 
sition to the deification of a human being Israel was made to 
suffer untold agonies and unending outrages. The world that 
refused to listen to Israel will listen to the President Emeritus 
of Harvard College, and to his disciples. Hearing him, they 
will think, and thinking will lead them to lending a helping 
hand toward hastening the religion of the future, whose creed, 
according to Dr. Eliot, will not be unlike that which we pro- 
claim at our every service: 
One God over All 


One Brotherhood of All 
Peace and Good-Will among All, 
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Mixed Marriages. 


A Discourse at TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI IsAAc LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, December sth, 1909. 


Mr. Israel Zangwill has aptly termed our country 
“The Melting Pot,” in which the European races are 
being melted and re-formed by the “fires of God,’’ to 
make the American. In phrase less poetic, we may 
say that American ideals, as represented in our demo- 
cratic institutions, will eventually wipe out the racial 
differences, traditions and prejudices and mould, out of 
the conglomerate atoms now constituting our citizen- 
ship, a new and distinct people—the American race. 

This is no newly-discovered theory. The process is 
as old as the history of race-making. None of the 
individual races, as we distinguish them to-day, even 
our own, is pure blooded in the sense that it is of a 
single, unmixed stock. The families that begin the 
history of a race are, in course of time, swallowed up 
by the process of mixed marriages with other families. 
The resulting newer family, in turn, experiences a 
similar mixture of bloods until, finally, a new race, 
with distinct qualities and ideals, and with a deter- 
mination to realize these ideals by means of distinctive 


institutions, is developed. The race remains a peculiar 
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“entity in history as long as its distinctive ideals and 


Conditions that 
lead to mixed 
marriages. 


Must the Jew, in 
being moulded 
into the 
American, 


institutions are the motive force of its life. We need 
not attempt to analyze, or to pass judgment upon, the 
value of these ideals and institutions. History-in-the- 
making does that. When, however, they lose their 
power, or, are realized in the life of the race, or, are 
superseded by other ideals, stronger and more forceful, 
the race disintegrates. A stronger race appears on the 
scene ; mixed marriages follow ; mixed bloods produce 
a new race. 

In our country, to-day, this process is following its 
historic course on a tremendous scale. Our demo- — 
cratic institutions work toward speedy assimilation of 
bloods ; toward levelling of racial distinctions ; toward 
unifying incoherent elements in our population. God 
is creating the American race. Our public school 
system brings our children in contact at an age when 
class hatreds and blood rivalries play no part in their 
lives. In our high schools and colleges the foundations 
have already been laid for associations that lead to 
close attachments. Common interests in the arts, pro- 
fessions, sciences and commercial undertakings; the 
infatuations of beauty; the attractions of intellect— 
all make legitimate game for cupid’s arrow; and cupid 
shoots with deadly aim, preparing sacrifices for 
Hymen’s altar. 

Under such conditions mixed marriages are in- 
evitable. Try as any single race in our population may, 
it cannot evade them. They are as natural in our 
midst as it is for human hearts to love. What, then, 
must be our attitude toward the marriages of Jew to 


non-Jew? To escape them we must avoid contact 
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with other races and other creeds. This we could not, 
and would not, do. We do not want to segregate our- 
selves from the rest of the population. We do not 
want to shut ourselves in behind ghetto gates. We 
do not want separate schools and colleges. We do not 
want class distinctions and race privileges. On the 
contrary, we want to contribute every element of body 
and mind, of which we are capable and with which we 
are endowed, to the moulding of the American. We 
want to aid, with all our power, the progress and ad- 
vancement of American ideals and defend, with our 
hearts’ blood, if necesary, the institutions of American 
democracy. 

Must we, then, abandon those qualities that made us 
a distinctive race up to this time? Must we cast our- 
selves, unqualifiedly, into the great melting pot? Are 
the ideals that made us a typical race outworn and 
outlived? Have the religious truths to which we have 
been witnesses these many centuries been superseded 
or realized? If so, then we have no problem; if not, 
then we must define our position. 

Once for all, let us get away from the long-fostered, 
erroneous idea that our race is more pure-blooded than 
others. Prof. Ephraim Feldman, of the Hebrew Union 
College, in his academic paper on “Intermarriage His- 
torically Considered,’ before the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, in New York City, last month, 
showed clearly that, historically and ethnologically, 
the Jewish race is not. of Abrahamic stock alone. 
Projected into the civilization the Israelites found in 
Canaan, marriages with the natives followed despite 
the prohibitions of the law. Strictures of law are as 
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. the morning mist before the sunrays of loving hearts. 
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Prince and pauper alike mated with their hearts’ 
choice, without question of race or nationality. Every 
race, every nation, with whom the Israelites came in 
contact, during the eight centuries from their entrance 
into Canaan until the return from the Babylonian 
exile, furnished the atoms for the moulding of the 
new race. Canaan was a seething melting pot, as is 
our country to-day; out of that melting pot emerged 
a new race—a compound of bloods, fused together by 
a religious ideal. As Professor Feldman so succinctly 
puts it: These nations and races contributed to the 
body of the Jewish people; the Israelites contributed 
the soul. And it is with the Jewish soul that we are 
concerned, not with the Jewish race or nation, in the 
problem of mixed marriages. 

The return of the exiles from Babylonia to the land 
of their fathers witnessed the completion of the process 
in which the Jewish race was created. They arrived 
in Jerusalem religiously chastened and purified; their 
ideal developed and fixed. Ezra and Nehemiah be- 
lieved that, no doubt, as do some of our extreme con- 
servatives to-day, that the religious genius of the Jew 
could be developed best, and his ideals of life realized, 
on Palestinian soil and under political independence. 
Their first act, nevertheless, was not the establishment 
of a government, but the erection of a sanctuary. Their 
radical measures regarding mixed marriages were, in 
the light of the experiences of Samson, of Solomon, 
of Ahab, to preserve the religious purity of the people. 
During the persecutions of the past nineteen centuries, 
it is true, the hope of a political Zion was always pres- 
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ent. It was not, however, for their race or nation, 
but for their religion, that our fathers suffered and 
died; and to-day, it is Judiasm, not the Jew as a dis- 
tinct and peculiar race, that is involved in the problem 
of mixed marriages. 

Three noteworthy attempts have been made, re- 
cently, to deal with the question on the stage. Mr. J. 
Hartley Manners, in this country, deals with the prob- 
lem in England, in his comedy, ‘“The House Next 
Door.’ He shows that the bars to happy marriage 
of Jew and non-Jew are unfortunate misjudgments, 
threadbare prejudices and false ideas of the majesty 
of birth. Mr. Israel Zangwill, in England, deals with 
the problem here, in his drama, “The Melting Pot.” 
He shows that the bars to happy marriage of Jew and 
non-Jew are century-old racial feuds, blood-hatreds 
and rivalries. God, who is creating here a new race, 
casts all these into His crucible, out of which will 
emerge the American. Mr. Henri Bernstein, in France, 
deals with the problem there, in his tradgedy, “Israel.” 
He shows that the bars to happy marriage of Jew and 
non-Jew are spiritual incompatibility and differences in 
religious ideals which are insurmountable. 

Historically speaking, we can raise no objection to 
the solutions suggested either by Mr. Manners or by 
Mr. Zangwill. There is no bar to racial mixed mar- 
riages that time and reason and the forces operating 
in a new land like ours cannot remove. Let the Cots- 
wolds and the Jacobsons sink their misjudgments and 
prejudices and majesty of birth, as in “The House 
Next Door.” Let the Quixanos and Revendals bury 


their feuds and blood-hatreds and rivalries, as in “The 
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Melting Pot.” It is easy to drop the curtain on a 
“happy ending.” The exigencies of present-day com- 
edy may need it. The portrayal of a great idea in dra- 
matic form may demand it. But, when love is con- 
summated in wedlock, and the mixed bloods have been 
marvelously united in the offspring, and the child 
has grown and developed to love and to hate on its 
own account; suppose, in other words, we raise the 
curtain twenty-five years after the happy ending— 
what then? 

Mr. Bernstein, in “Israel,” answers the question. 
Not, however, in the mutilated American version of 
the play, with its flat, irreconcilable happy ending, but 
in the powerful and virile original, with its logical 
development, and steady crescendo of force and emo- 
tion, to the inevitable tragic conclusion. 

In_“‘Tsrael,’”’ Agnes, the Duchess of Croucy, at the 
bidding of her church, abandons the love of Justin 
Gutlieb, when a son is born to them. The play begins 
twenty-five years later. The son, Thibault, Prince of 
Clar, has become the fiery leader of the Anti-Semitic 
party. He insults the one Jewish member of his club, 
Justin Gutlieb, in order to drive him out. The mother 
wants to prevent the necessary duel, and summons Gut- 
lieb for an interview. The Jew, however, will not 
leave the club by the back door; he must be brave in 
the face of his Anti-Semitic enemy. Justin and Agnes 
love each other still, but the religious bar remains in- 
exorable. She sacrificed her love for fear of losing 


heaven and descending into hell—and has made life 


a hell for herself, for the man she loved and, as it 


proved, for their son. 
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Gutlieb persists in his determination to fight and the Passed through 

Duchess appeals to her son. She is hiding the truth; (enna ny 
she pleads with her boy not to shed blood and die in 
sin and lose paradise. Thibault consents not to kill 
Gutlieb; but grows suspicious. In one of Bernstein’s 
famous, long, mounting, tortuous scenes, the son 
drives the mother to bay and is dazed and horror- 
stricken at the discovery of his parentage. He flees 
to his confessor. He is counselled, and is determined, 
to enter a monastery. Gutlieb, however, unmoors him. 
He shows him that his ambition for leadership, his 
power of oratory, his very mind and spirit, are Jewish 
inheritances, unfitting him for the monastic life. The 
father sadly affirms his love for the son; the son pas- 
sionately declares his hatred of the father. “You are 
a Jew,” cries Gutlieb. “Is it my Jewish blood that 
hates you?” snaps back Thibault. You see, he is the 
son of Agnes as well as of Justin. 

Now the terrible tragedy of ‘it all pours in on him. ang ended in 
He does not know whether his name is Gutlieb or the #™t! tragedy. 
Prince of Clar. He hates his father and despises his 
mother. Judaism he loaths and the Church cannot 
afford him refuge. He ends it all very quickly. The 
mother accuses the father of her son’s death. “It is 
not I who killed your son,’ he returns passionately. 

“It is your God who has killed him.” “No, no! Not 
God!” is her pathetic, heartbreaking cry. “God aids 
us to live!” and from her anguished, battered soul 
escapes the forever separating call, “In the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.” So the 
play ends. Spiritual incompatibility, irreconcilable re- 
ligious differences led loving hearts into the paths of 


tragedy. 
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Here is the crux of our problem. Mixed marriages 
is not a question of happy endings to the stormy 
courses of love; it is a question of vital, spiritual values 
that are bred in the bone and grounded in the soul. 
Where these, in their nature and in the lives of the 
contracting parties, are incompatible and insurmount- 
able, there can be no happy ending. 

The Catholic church, not so far removed from the 
Protestant as is Judaism from Christianity, refuses 
to solemnize mixed religious marriages, or to assume 
the responsibilty of what may follow years removed 
from the happy beginning at the marriage altar. Hap- 
piness in married life calls for a union of souls as well 
as a union of hearts. When, therefore, one party to 
the contract is avowedly Jewish and the other avowedly 
Christian, in the light of happiness of the next gen- 
eration, it is criminal to unite them in marriage. Happy 
wedlock becomes irrevocable tragedy. Such atoms 
cast into our melting pot, from which is to emerge 
the typical American, can never truly unite to form a 
perfect substance. We must and do contribute to the 
development of the body of the American race; but 
we dare not forget that, on earth at least, the body and 
the soul are one. While marriage bonds may be sev- 
ered by law, body and soul can be divorced only by 
death. 

Furthermore, we do believe in the selection and mis- 
sion of Israel—selected to spread the precious gifts of 
God’s truth, entrusted in our care, wherever men will 
give ear; not to spend them in a particular area far 
removed from the pulsating heart of mankind. To 


justify our selection and to fulfill our mission, we must 
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guard these precious truths, as expressed in our dot- 
trinal teachings and religious beliefs, lest they meet the 
same fate that awaited them in the eatly centuries of 
the Common Era. 

We must, therefore, oppose marriages, in which the 
contracting parties are not spiritually attuned. Such 
marriages cannot bring happiness, in the first place; 
and, in the second, they weaken and would, eventually, 
destroy the cause for which Israel has been tried in 
the crucible of the ages and found fit. Now, more 
than ever, we must not fail in our centuries-old, self- 
assumed burden to be the witnesses of God among men. 
Never before has the world made so earnest an at- 
tempt, as in this day, to understand us and our ideals 
of life. Our unshaken belief in the One and only 
God and our persistent proclamation of the prophetic 
hope for a universal brotherhood, despite an hostile 
and abusing world, are but now beginning to bring 
man nearer to man and all men nearer to God. The 
wisest, the most progressive and the most just, think- 
ing men, of our time, such as the president emeritus 
of Harvard, are recognizing and admitting that the 
twentieth century religion, for many millions of edu- 
cated Christians, will be the ethical theory of Reform 
Judaism. We must not, therefore, at its fruit-bearing 
season, do aught that will tend to destroy the tree and 
its roots. 

It is true that we have always lost numbers from 
our ranks, not to our hurt. Economically speaking, 
however, waste is the crying sin of profitable produc- 
tion. It is also true that there are many Christians, 
so called, who have freed themselves from the bond- 
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age of Christology, who no longer believe in the heather: 
myths and fables that have become part and parcel 
of the dominant religion. These, however, when mat- 
ing with Jews and Jewesses ought to declare their 
attitude toward the faith that is no longer theirs, and 
publicly to assume the faith of him or her who is to 
be the partner through life. Where they halt, it can 
be due to no other fact than that they will not, be- 
cause of their prejudices against the Jews, assume the 
names. In such cases there can be no happiness in the 
marital state. It is likewise true that there may be 
mitigating circumstances against such a public profes- 
sion of faith. Sons or daughters may desire to spare 
the religious prejudices of their parents. But where 
no such extenuations exist, it is the duty of the Jew 
or Jewess to array reason and will-power against the 
desires of the heart and to fight the battle with that 
martyr-spirit that characterized their ancestors, when 
they went forth to the stake, proclaiming the Shema, ° 
and to win the victory for God at the sacrifice of a 
heart’s longing, yes, at the cost, if need be, of a life- 
long martyrdom. The selection of Israel precludes the 
idea that the fires of God, moulding the American, shall 
consume his religion. Its eternal truths it is our mis- 
sion to proclaim, to teach, to live, to battle and to suffer 
for, until the prophetic hope will be realized, when, for 
all men, God will be One and His name One. 
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Ia the Jeu Disintegrating or Rejubenating ? 


A DISscouRSE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JosEPH KRAuUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December 12th, 1909. 


There appeared in the October number of Zhe American 
Magazine an article entitled: ‘‘ Zhe Disintegration of the Jew.”’ 
It was written by Ray Stannard Baker, an 


; . : Baker’s ‘‘Disinte- 
author who has acquired quite a reputation of gration of the 


late because of conscientious work in depicting pst 

the seamy side of religion and morality in the city of New 
York. For that reason, as well as for the general interest in 
the subject, the article referred to was widely read and largely 
commented upon. 

The critical reader, however, does not proceed very far 
before he discovers that it is one thing to be a clever magazinist 
and quite a different thing to attempt an analysis ener 
of the psychology of the Jew and of the philos- perphalen let aes 
ophy of Judaism. The latter belongs to the 
science of Volker-Psychologie (psychology of peoples) and is to 
be approached with diffidence even by authorities of the school 
founded by Professors Lazarus and Steinthal. 

This is not said in unkind criticism of Mr. Baker, espe- 
cially not when his article clearly reveals an honest effort to 
be just to the Jew. The trouble is, having p,opiem ot jewtoo 
probably never made the Jew a subject of study, complex for him. 
he does not know, what to the student of Jewish history 
soon becomes evident, that the Jew is the enigma as well as 
the immortal of history, that disintegration does not fit into 


the plan that has seemingly been mapped out for him, that he, 
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over whoth time and clime wield no power, that he, with whott 
Pharaohs and Caesars, Emperors and Czars have waged deadly 
war in vain, that be, whom neither fire nor sword nor rack, 
neither expulsion nor expatriation nor degradation, have been 
able to eradicate in the old world, will never be swept away in 
the new world by political equality and religious liberty. 

We enter upon the reading of the article with full ex- 
pectancy of being told of the Jew’s fast disappearance, for, if 
ote disintegration means anything, it means: passing 
would have been into a state of decay, decomposing, falling into 
erie pieces, wearing away, returning to primal ele- 
ments. Before getting to the end of the first page we wonder 
whether a mistake had not been accidentally made either by 
the printer or the author, whether the title originally intended 
for the article had not been the ‘Rejuvenation instead of the 
Disintegration of the Jew. 

Listen to his recital of the present status of the Jew of 
New York City, and then judge for yourselves as to whether 
Esai et bea it has the sound of a dirge or of a song of victory. 
PiOM CES; The Jew, he tells us, is the chief single element 
of the population of that city, and, in a very real sense, a 
dominant factor. His proportion to the rest of the population 
is one to five. At no time in the world’s history were so many 
Jews gathered in one place as are located to-day in New York 
City. Not even in its golden days was the population of 
Jerusalem a quarter as large as is the Jewish population of the 
metropolis of our land. Jews own a considerable portion of 
its land. They control a number of the trades and industries. 
They are leaders in finance. ‘They dominate the theatre and 
opera. ‘They own Half a dozen of the principal newspapers, 
and wield a large influence, as editors or managers, in a 
number of other metropolitan papers. Many of the ablest 
lawyers and physicians and scientists are Jews. ‘They are 
becoming, more and more, factors in politics. Jewish judges 
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administer the laws, and Jewish legislators help to make them. 
The schools of New York are to an astounding degree in the 
hands of Jewish teachers. With press, school and stage 
largely in the hands of Jews, the life and ideals of New York 
are vitally modified by Jewish thought. 

We might have been quite satisfied with so much of 
praise, but Mr. Baker has yet more to tell us in his story of 
The Disintegration of the Jew. Some of the gig ot taiture in 
strongest benevolent and civic activities of New converting him. 
York are controlled by Jews. The Ethical Culture Society, a 
Jewish movement, draws to itself hundreds of people who 
formerly attended Christian churches. Christian churches 
surrounded by Jewish settlements soon turn into synagogues. 
‘There are more Jewish places of worship on Manhattan Island 
than there are Christian churches. Every effort and all the 
enormous sums expended in trying to convert the Jew have 
proved hopeless failures. The few that have converted to 
Christianity have been counterbalanced by Christians who 
have converted to Judaism. As in the past so now, the Jew 
is conversion-proof. 

You cannot but agree with me that in all that you have 
thus far heard there is not the faintest sign of disintegration, 
that, on the contrary, his words seem rather to depict a bud- 
ding and blossoming of the old tree of Israel such as has not 
been witnessed in many centuries. 

And he has not told all of the growth and spread of Jew 
and Judaism in the United States, seeing that he limited his 
sketch to New York City, with the exception Of jew, progress in 
a hasty glimpse of the Jewish foreign settlement other cities, 
in Boston and Chicago. He does not speak of the Jews of 
other cities, who, comprising settlements older and more 
thoroughly Americanized than the vast settlements of Jewish 
immigrants in New York City, wield, in many respects, a 
more potent influence. He does not seem to know of Jews 
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who are descendents of some of the earliest settlers of our 
land, descendents of men who fought in the Revolution, or 
who, during the Civil War, rendered distinguished service in 
the armies of the North and South. 

Had he carried his inquiries further, he might have 
puzzled us yet more as to the meaning of his title: The Dis- 
integration, the Passing Away, the Decay, of the Jew. He 
would have found that the synagogue in many a city is one of 
the foremost spiritual centres, the abode of rational, liberal, 
progressive thought, and that the Rabbi of many a city is one 
of the foremost of intellectual forces, whose services are as 
numerously attended, and whose writings are as widely read, 
by Non-Jews as by Jews. He would have known of the 
hundred and one movements, unions, societies, organizations, 
engaged in fostering the spirit of Judaism and in spreading 
literature concerning the Jew, and in making him the more 
an American the more he is a Jew. And he would have 
known of the splendid results that have rewarded these efforts, 
of the positions of trust and Honor that are held all over the 
land by Jews who are as loyal to their faith as to their country, 
who are not only members of light and leading of the syna- 
gogue, but also members of congress and of legislatures, 
members of city councils and of school-boards, mayors, judges, 
leaders in the professions and industries and in the marts of 
commerce. 

To cite an instance or two: there was laid to rest, a few 
days ago, in the city of New Orleans, Mr. Isidore Newman 

who was as enthusiastic a Jew as he was an 
peeatec American citizen, a man whom his city presented 
a few years ago with a magnificent trophy as token of its 
esteem of him as patriot and philanthropist. During the last 
rites over his remains the Stock Exchange and the Merchants’ 
Marine League adjourned their sessions. State and City 
officials and leading ministers of the different denominations 
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attended the fnneral. The street-car service of Birmingham, 
Nashville, Knoxville, Memphis, Little Rock, Houston, sus- 
pended traffic for five minutes during the time when the body 
was conveyed to its last resting place. 

In the same state, a number of years before, even the 
legislature adjourned its session during the morning of the 
funeral of another patriotic Jew and citizen, the Rabbi of New 
Orleans, the Rev. James K. Gutheim. 

And in our own city, the city that can point to a number 
of institutions and enterprises which show that Jew and Judaism 
are far from a moribund state, a signal honor was recently 
conferred upon one of the foremost leaders of American Israel, 
the President of the American Jewish Committee and the head 
of the Jewish Publication Society, the Hon. Mayer Sulzberger. 
Leading members of the judiciary and bar prepared a petition, 
to be presented to President Taft asking him to appoint Judge 
Sulzberger, in recognition of distinguished ability, as Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The petition was 
not sent to Washington at the earnest request of him whom 
his friends had sought to honor. ‘This certainly does not look 
as if the Jew were disintegrating, decaying, either as man, 
citizen or as devoted follower of his faith. 

But, we must be fair and credit Mr. Baker with knowing 
the meaning of words, and with having had a reason for 
choosing for his title the term ‘‘ Zhe Disintegra- 


, Sees disintegra- 
tion of the Jew.’’ Continuing with the reading tion in forms and 


of the article, we discover it. What seems to be aac 

a stone wall, protecting Jew and Judaism, is, according to 
him, only a scenery wall, painted paper. Behind it, Judaism 
is crumbling away. ‘The immigrant Jew sheds his religion 
soon after he takes up his abode in the ghetto or soon after he 
is swept into the maelstrom of the life of the new world. For 
a time, he clings tenaciously to his old forms and beliefs, and 


makes a heroic struggle to continue in the new world the 
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religious practices of the old. But time and circumstance are 
against him, and he succumbs. ‘The churches having no 
attraction for him, he drifts, for the most part, into socialism. 
Even the reform movement, which emphasizes the spirit rather 
than the form of Judaism, behind which the largest part of 
the older Jewish communities have taken their stand, is but a 
paper wall. With the exception of a few days in the year, all 
but the fewest synagogues are poorly attended. Indifference to 
religion is the striking characteristic of the American Jew. 

To one who knows Judaism only from what he sees of it 
in the seething cauldron of New York, and who does not 
Aim enine understand the true inwardness of the Jew, there 
tion what is but seems enough of truth in the superficial observa- 
a tions made by Mr. Baker to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the faith of the Jew is passing away. 

But deeper and wider study will not bear out his conclu- 
sion. He construes the sloughing off of old forms and cere- 
Problem confront: MONies into discarding of religion. He does not 
ing Immigrant Jew. see beneath the sear and yellow leaves the sprout- 
ing of new buds. He does not understand the state of mind in 
which the Ghetto Jew leaves the old world, and the conditions 
that confront him upon his arrival in the new. Mr. Baker 
lacks the vision of the prophet. He cannot look into the 
future and picture to himself the Jew after the process of re- 
moulding and adaptation shall have been completed. 

From the backwardness of Russian mediaevalism these 
people find themselves suddenly transplanted into the vortex 
of the intensest life and activity of the Twentieth Century. 
From appalling darkness they suddenly pass into dazzling 
light. From tyranny, both political and religious, they pass 
into freedom. From lack of education and opportunity they 
find suddenly opened to them every school and every field of 
activity. From pinching poverty they see suddenly opening 
to them highways leading to wealth. The mind is dazzled, 
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the eye is blinded by the suddenness of the light and oppor- 
tunity and freedom. ‘The spirit is at white heat. There is an 
intense desire to be and to do, to brook no restraint, to be 
hampered by no obstruction that may interfere with a speedy 
arrival at the goal. 

What wonder that, for a time, ceremony, Sabbath, divine 
service, should be ignored! What wonder that, for a time, 
religion should have little place in the strenuous Hew heen 
routine of their lives! But they that look deeper them. 
soon perceive that this disregard of religion is only external. 
It touches but outer observance, not inner life. Within, the 
Jew remains the Jew. The synagogue may reach him but 
once or twice a year; the church cannot reach him at all. On 
that one day or two, on which he does attend upon divine 
services, he reestablishes his relationship with his God and his 
people, and he carries away with him enough of religion to 
keep him strongly within the fold, notwithstanding his laxity 
as to compliance with external form. The signs are not 
wanting that Judaism in America is destined to have a new 
and epoch-making birth, among those very people whose faith 
Mr. Baker declares to be disintegrating. If disintegration 
there be, it is but the gradual process of passing from the old 
into the new, from the lower to the higher. The people that 
has survived ages of persecution will outlive the comparatively 
brief period of chaos that invariably follows sudden emanci- 
pation. 

As to his account of the state of religion among Jews of 
the older generation, we must bear in mind that he speaks 
of conditions in New York. While, ina measure, ,,, irreligion ef 
these conditions obtain elsewhere, it would be New York. 
unjust to gauge the Jews of all the land by the indifference to 
religion prevalent in the metropolis. The community of New 
York has characteristics peculiarly its own. Its love of gold 
exceeds every other love; its awe of the men who make it 
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exceeds every other awe. ‘The crowding of the shrines where 
gold is worshipped empties the shrines of God. Interest 
is concentrated upon gain and pleasure; few have time or 
thought for the House of God. Its life is lived in an atmos- 
phere of intensest excitement, an atmosphere most hostile to 
the cultivation of religion. Few are the pulpit voices strong 
enough to reach above the din of commerce; few are the 
ministers magnetic enough to draw into the House of God 
those who seek relaxation in the sea of pleasure and diversion 
that are afforded to the people of New York, day and night, 
Sabbath-day included. 

This indifference to religion is by no means confined to 
the Jews of New York. In an article published in an earlier 
Effects Jew and umber of the American Magazine, and titled 
Christian alike. ‘*’T‘he Godlessness of New York,’’ Mr. Baker 
elaborates on the appalling state of religion in the metropolis 
of our land. And in his article on The Disintegration of the 
Jew, he tells us frequently and emphatically that it is with the 
Jew as with the Christian, that the one is as indifferent to 
religion as the other. And that he does not stand alone in 
his pessimistic view respecting the state of religion in New 
York, we may judge from an address recently delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Aked, in which he said that, if the present tendency 
be maintained, then, at the end of the century, all the churches 
will be closed, and all the seminaries will have become howling 
wildernesses. 

The complaint of decline in church attendance is loud in 
every city, and in every denomination, with the exception, 
perhaps, in the Catholic, the Mormon and the Christian Science 
churches, and is not always due to worship of gold. 

Considerably of it is due to the intensity of our week-day 
life, which, in many instances, compels rest at home, or out- 
door exercise, on the Sabbath day, or renders the mind unequal 
to the strain of church decorum, and to the task of listening 
to a serious discourse. 
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Part of it, as far as it concerns the Jew, is due to his 
inability, in this age of keen struggle for existence, to keep 
the Sabbath on the seventh day, and to his having no provision 
made by the synagogue, with few exceptions, for worship and 
religious instruction on Sunday. 

Part of it is due to that spirit of discontent with present- 
day religion, which drives people out of existing churches 
without providing for them new places wherein their hunger 
for spiritual food might be better satisfied. 

Part of it is due to a considerable amount of mediocrity 
which fills our pulpits and which has no attractive power for 
men of thought and action. 

Part of it is due to that present-day materialism, begotten 
by unusual and unaccustomed prosperity, that renders those 
afflicted with it dead to every spiritual influence. 

There will be reaction. Public and private moral and 
social corruptions, political and commercial dishonesties, 
faithlessness in positions of public trust, alarm- jy... wit be 
ing increase of divorce and suicide, perjury at reaction. 
court, will, before long arouse a revival of religious interest 
such as has not been experienced in many a year. , What is 
this wide-spread movement toward Christian Science, but the 
soul’s yearning after calm and peace, but the heart’s longing 
after a comforting and satisfying faith? What is this increas- 
ing interest in psychic research, but a longing after knowledge 
concerning the hereafter that shall hold out hope of compen- 
sation in another life for the troubles and sorrows in the 
unsought life here? What is this spirit of discontent with 
existing creeds, this spread of modernism in all denominations, 
but a sloughing off of untenable doctrines and obsolete forms, 
and a reaching out after a religion that shall more fully 
harmonize inner spiritual yearning with outer progress and 
thought? 

I have no fear for the Jew. 
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I see no sign of disintegration of religion in people whose 
record in the world of industry, commerce, and finance, in 
philanthropy, patriotism, education and in the courts of justice, 
where the results of religion best show themselves, is as credit- 
able as is that of the Jew. 

I see no sign of disintegration in people who, no matter 
how lax in attendance on all other days in the year, return to 
the synagogue on the Day of Remembrance and on the Day of 
Atonement and on the day of the anniversary of the death of 
some dear and dear departed, days of fasting and penance and 
gloom, days which do not hold out the joyousness and festivi- 
ties which are afforded in Christian churches to delinquents 
in church attendance on Christmas and Easter. 

Necessary as attendance upon divine service is for in- 
struction and inspiration, and strongly as we urge it as 
Pet ativan an indispensible means for keeping alive the 
tion not disinte- religious sentiment, it is not all there is to reli- 
att gion. We have no communions and no confes- 
sions which make church attendance obligatory. When Israel 
lived scattered in ancient Palestine as husbandmen, they 
appeared but three times a year for worship at the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and then only the adult males. There are those 
who are absent in their pews, and yet perform their devotions 
in the homes of the poor, at the bedside of the sick, in the 
class rooms of the ignorant. In Leviticus xix, Moses enu- 
merates the virtues that comprise holiness; attendance upon 
divine service is not one of them. In the sixth chapter of his 
book, the Prophet Micah tells us what he believes religion to 
be: doing justice, loving mercy, walking humbly before God; 
he does not include attendance upon divine service or compli- 
ance with the ceremonial law, which seem to be Mr. Baker’s 
sole measure of religion. One may but rarely attend divine 
services and observe but few of the ceremonies, and yet be a 
Jew, if he reverences God and loves his fellowmen with all his 
heart and soul and mind, 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


Frem the Author of the “History ef Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


J regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessa We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Secend Unl- 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to ‘Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 


Quarterly Review.”’ London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly 
he speaks out in 0 uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per 
secutious from which the Jews have suffered 
aud are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
‘estament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his inimediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated tothe impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves 9 pleasing effect upon the miud 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambae 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


_ Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil. 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
a man of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu. 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


1 wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israes Abrahams, Editor of the “ Jewish Chron- 
icle,” London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopt 1s always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well. 

His maiiner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Ir. Krauskopf pleases the historian as wel} 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and te 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘She one will rise from the perusa) 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors, the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil e 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christias 
traditions 
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Lites of Great Men. 


A Discourse, AT TemPLe KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, Decemiber r9th, 1909. 


It used to be a general and wide-spread custom for the 
household—including the domestics—to gather every morning 
or evening, or once or twice a week, for devo- 
tional exercises under the home-roof. The SL a os 
services were conducted by the head of the ft 
family, and consisted of Scripture readings, opened or closed 
with prayer. We have a beautiful description of such home 
worship in Robert Burn’s celebrated poem ‘‘ Zhe Cotter's Satur- 
day Night,’’ and from it we can easily gather how these daily 
or weekly services imparted sanctity to the home, and rever- 
ence to him who conducted them, and sent the members of the 
household to their respective duties with God in their hearts, 
and with purpose strengthened to walk aright the way of life. 

There was instruction as well as worship in these devo- 
tional exercises. There were read the stories of the lives of 
men who sinned, and who reaped the harvest of 1 instructed and 
their sinning, who committed wrongs in secret, sanctified. 
only to find that to God nothing is hidden, who, because long 
spared, continued long in wrong-doing, only to find that the 
hand of God comes down all the heavier upon transgressors 
the longer He waits in vain for their return. And there was 
told the story of the patriarchs and prophets and saints, of the 
men who resisted strong temptations, who overcame weak- 
nesses, who conquered the evil that was in them, who sacri- 
ficed self for the good of others, who surrendered personal 


advantages to open advantages unto others, who knew but one 
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passion, the passion for righteousness; who knew but one 
hatred, the hatred of wrong; who knew but one duty, the 
duty to defend the wronged, to liberate the oppressed, to help 
the needy, to heal the sick, to comfort the sorrowing, to teach 
the ignorant, to lift the fallen, to restore those who have 
gone astray. 

I wish that this former-day custom were reintroduced, 
and the home were again to become a sanctuary, and the 
Its cessation has f2Mily-table an altar. But I have little hope of 
weakened religion. seeing my wish soon realized. Entering the 
House of God for public worship was easy for people of those 
days, being accustomed to worship God within their homes. 
It is because of discontinuance of home-worship that we have 
no longer that love of the House of God which our fathers 
had, even though their churches had little of the comforts and 
equipments which ours have at the present time. Neither 
have we the regard for the Bible which former generations 
had when copies of it were so rare and so costly that the 
possession of one of them constituted the greatest treasure of 
the home, or when the single copy of it possessed by the entire 
community was held chained to the desk at church, and was 
approached and kissed with reverence, and when the desire 
to know its contents exceeded the desire for every other 
branch of knowledge. It is the old, old story, we appreciate 
least that of which we have most. 

And our dislike of Bible-reading extends to other good 
and helpful literature. We no longer read the serious books 
our fathers read. In fact, the public is ceasing 


Dislike of Bible ; 
extends to other to read literature altogether.. The morning and 


ph evening editions of the newspapers, and their 
plethoric editions on Sundays, the flood of weekly periodicals 
and monthly magazines and never ceasing novels, leave little 
time for books of history, biography, essays, poetry, philoso- 


phy, science; religion, and the like. 


af, 


I do not wish to be understood as objecting to the reading 
of newspapers or periodicals or novels, for, I fully recognize 
the beneficial services they render when good. But, they are 
bad when they wholly replace more serious literature. Even 
the best of them can no more than touch the surface of things. 
The aim of some of them is but to entertain, not to instruct. 
Their influence, for the most part, is ephemeral. For lasting 
knowledge, we need the solid books of literature, the books 
that require serious and careful study, that need to be read 
and read again and well digested before they can make an 
enduring impression upon the mind, before they can havea 
share in the shaping of our lives. 

If we cannot restore the Bible in our homes to its former 
place of reverence and frequent perusal? there is one class of 
literature which, if sufficiently urged, might 

If we can not have 
hold out the promise of eventually proving itself Bible let us have 
helpful in ennobling lives, and in shaping honor- Beare 
able careers. That branch of literature is Biography. The 
special value of the Bible lies in its vivid sketches of the lives 
of great and good men, and in the spirit of emulation which 
frequent reading of them engenders in the mind of the reader. 
If we will not read the stories of the heroes of the Bible, why 
may we not read of the lives of the great men of modern times, 
and derive the benefits that accrue from such reading? Why 
may not the household gather around the family table, once 
or twice a week, better still, for an hour, or even but half an 
hour, every evening, for the purpose of listening to a good 
biography of a modern great and good man? 

And for that purpose we must have the biographies of 
accredited literature and not those we frequently meet with 
in the newspapers and in the periodicals. The | iteature’s con- 
great men of the latter are often the transitory rice pee 
favorites of the diamond, gridiron or ring, the Bible, is moral 
leader of the cotillion or the starter of the fox es 
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chase, the multi-millionaire of questionable character or the 
star of drama or opera of no character at all. It is largely 
due to newspaper conception of values that ideas of greatness 
have changed in recent years. Half a century ago, if the 
question had been asked: ‘‘ Who are the great men of 
our age?’’ the answer would have been: Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, George Bancroft, Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Peter Cooper, Samuel Morse, 
Cyrus W. Field, and a score or more of other illustrious men. 
To-day, in answer to the same question, we are sure to hear 
named some notorious prize-fighter, some self-made man, 
whose only merit lies in his relieving God of the responsibility 
of having made him, some bear or bull in the gambling pit, 
or one or the other of ¢he chiefs of our great modern octopuses, 
known as trusts or combines. 

Such is not the Biblical value of greatness. Its concep- 
tion of greatness is moral excellence. It designates as great 
those men alone who, like the men whom I have named, 
greatly help their fellowmen, or who impoverish themselves 
that others might be rich, who weaken themselves that others 
might be strong, the men who sow in tears that others might 
reap in joy, who pine in prisons that others might be free, 
who brave death that others might live, the men whose wealth 
consists not in stocks or bonds or vast estates but in riches 
of heart and soul and mind, whose power lies not in forcing 
men to do their bidding but in influencing men to take up the 
work for the common weal where they left off, whose fame is 
not for the hour, and in the keeping of sycophants, but is 
entrusted to the distant ages for inspiration and imitation. 

-And I know of no better branch of study in our schools 
than biography. It is well for our children to know zoology, 
the science of animals; it is better for them to 


Biography should 


have place in know the science of human life. It is well for 
iculum. . ape 
a ea our children to study the dead languages; it is 
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better for them to study beneficent lives. ‘They will never 
speak the dead languages; but every day they will have a 
chance to imitate the lives of the truly great. 

It is this thought that constitutes the web and woof of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ and is the special message of 
his lines 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time — 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main 

A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


And it is for that reason that I would include biography in 
the curriculum of every school, that I would make books, 
treating of the lives of great men, the indispensible part of 
every library, that I would make reading of them the collective 
practice of every household, or, if that be impossible, the 
bounden duty of every individual of the family. 

I often wonder how many of us appreciate what a blessed 
privilege it is to be able to associate, by means of books, 


with the world’s noblest men. You may knock 4 privitece to be 


able freely to 
associate with 


audience with one of its inmates, only to see the greatness. 


at the door. of some proud palace and ask for 


door slammed in your face. You go to your book-shelf, and, 
though you be never so poor, never so little known, he, whose 
name lives with admiration on every tongue, is always at 
home to you, has always time for you, is always ready to tell 
you the story of his life, to speak to you of his labors and 
struggles, of his defeats and victories. No room is too small 
for him, no furniture too mean, no clothes too poor. And 
when he has nothing more to tell you, he takes no offense if 
you ask another, and yet another, and another still, to enter- 


tain and to instruct you with the inspiring story of his life. 
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You have the ambition of becoming a somebody, someday. 
You would rise above the common herd, you would write 
by arn your name on the roster of immortal men. But 
achieve great you are poor. You complain that you have 
has not the means for higher study, not a chance for 
a proper start. 

You take up the book containing the story of the life of 
George W. Childs, at one time the owner of the Pudlic Ledger. 
Taidshew by and one of our truest philanthropists. ‘‘ Why 
George W. Childs. despondent?’’ says he to you. ‘‘ Was any boy 
ever poorer than I was, when I started? As a homeless 
orphan lad I landed in this city, with none to depend on but 
myself. I began life’s work in a bookstore with a pittance 
for wages. The work was hard. The hours were long. But 
I persevered, did every day an honest day’s work. I set a 
goal before me, and kept my eye uponit. At twenty-one I 
was at the head of a publishing house; not long after that 
I was owner of the Ledger. 

Another comes to your side. It is Ezra Cornell, founder 
of the great university that bears his name. And thus he 

speaks: ‘‘You have no chance, you say, no 
aan money, no influential friends to give you a lift. 
Who but myself gave me a chance? I was a poor farmer’s 
boy, one of eleven children. Even for the privilege of 
scarcely a rudimentary education I had, as a mere lad, to clear 
four acres of woodland and plow and cultivate them. But I 
never shirked work. I was carpenter, machinist, inventor, 
contractor, in turn. Of trials and tribulations there were 
many; but my courage never failed me. Success came at last. 
The boy, who started with nothing, became a man of large 
means in his prime.’’ And he continues for hours telling how 
he did it, and when and where. 

Yet another comes. It is George Peabody, and his story, 
in another form, is that which the others told. When eleven 
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years old he was obliged to enter upon the battle- 
field of life as a grocer boy, supporting himself ube ee 
and mother from his small earning. Conscientious in his 
work, resolute in spirit, he soon advanced his position. At 
nineteen he was partner in a country dry-gcoods store. At 
thirty-five he was head of a flourishing business house in 
Baltimore. Soon after he was a marvelously successful banker 
in London. As fast as his fortune came so fast did he spend 
it in princely benefactions, millions of dollars for blocks of 
homes for the poor of London; millions for the Peabody Insti- 
tute in Baltimore; millions upon the education of freed slaves 
in the South; millions upon other educational and charitable 
institutions, in the old world and in the new. 

You love science; you have an inventive turn of mind. 
Bitterly you bemoan the fate that has made you poor and 
unbefriended. You have no chance, you say, 

You would develop 
of turning your gifts to good account, of realiz- love of science 
ing your heart’s desire. Go to your book-shelves, a aL 
and ask some of the world’s greatest inventors and scientists 
to give you their company and counsel. And no sooner asked 
than they are at your side, eager to tell you the story of their 
humble start, their bitter struggles, their gradual rise, their 
final triumph. 

There is James Watt with his story of hard knocks and 
many privations, his working at all sorts of jobs, living in all 
kinds of garret-rooms, till he acquired a knowl- 5,1) poy by 
edge of mechanics, till he invented the steam- James Watt. 
engine, and was hailed ‘‘the greatest of all inventors.’”’ 

There is Richard Arkwright telling of his starting life as 
a barber, of his serving his customers in a cellar, of his setting 
his mind on inventing a spinning machine, of his By Richard 
experimenting with the crudest of models, of his Arkwright. 
plodding on and plodding on, notwithstanding repeated fail- 
ures, till he did what he started out to do, till he revolution- 
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ized the spinning industry, obtained a knighthood, and accu- 
mulated a fortune. 
There is Elias Howe telling the story of his humble 
origin, of his start and struggles till he invented the sewing 
machine, a story which, in difficulties bravely 
ee tg met and heroically overcome and richly rewarded, 
is a repetition of those of Watt and Arkwright. 
There is Faraday with his story of starting life as a poor 
newsboy. He is bookbinder and bookseller in turn, spending 
half his nights reading the books which he bound 
i oa and sold during the day. He becomes especially 
interested in chemistry, and makes such rapid progress in it 
as to attract the attention of masters in the science. He be- 
comes a janitor of a laboratory, a laboratory assistant next, 
next a writer and lecturer on chemistry, finally a discoverer of 
new chemical laws, the greatest authority of his age in that 
science. Kings and queens and the learned societies of all the 
world vie with each other in conferring medals and in shower- 
ing honors upon the one-time poor and ragged newsboy of the 
crowded streets of London. 
And there, of course, is Edison whose story is eclipsed by 
none in demonstrating that where there is a will to succeed 
there is generally also a way. He, too, started 
gts life as a poor newsboy. From selling papers he 
turned to printing them, occupying his spare hours with ex- 
perimentations in electrical and mechanical apparatus. From 
printer he advanced to telegraph operator. There the oppor- 
tunity presented itself for turning his experimentations in 
electricity into inventions, which followed each other in rapid 
succession, each more marvellous than the one that went 
before, till finally he gave us the incandescent light and the 
phonograph, that has made the one-time newsboy a household 
word in every civilized land. 
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You have artistic or musical or literary tastes. You 
would develop them, but you have not the means, and you 
rail against your fate. Why spend your time on 
railing, when you should spend your time on iteaey ata ae 
reading biographies of great men, and learning oe eg 
how they started from lowly walks of life, how they battled 
against unending hardships and seeming insurmountable diffi- 
culties till finally the laurel-wreath of victory circled their 
brows. 

Gladly Bayard Taylor will tell you of his beginning life 
on a farm, near Philadelphia, devouring the little family 
library before he was twelve years old, rising at Told how fy 
day-break to gather nuts to purchase books with 8ayard Taylor. 
the money realized from the sale of them, teaching himself 
Latin and French and Spanish before fifteen years old, and 
occupying a position as assistant teacher at seventeen, starting 
with little money on a trip to Europe for study and observa- 
tion, supporting himself by means of newspaper correspond- 
ence, obliged many a day to do without food, and many a 
night without bed for want of money, becoming finally a 
writer celebrated in the old world and in the new, his country’s 
representative at the court of Berlin, and his country’s pride 
at home. 

And his story is that of Theodore Parker, starting on a 
farm, even pursuing the studies of Harvard College behind 
the plow, meeting and overcoming difficulty py theodore 
after difficulty till he became New England’s Parker and others. 
greatest spiritual leader. And it is the story of Horace 
Greeley’s rise from a poor Vermont farm to the ownership and 
editorship of The New York Tribune. And it is the story of 
hundreds of others, of artists, of statesmen, of leaders in the 
professions, of captains of industries, of leaders and benefac- 
tors of men, of men born into poverty, struggling with adverse 
circumstances, and rising to brilliant achievement and to 
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positions of honor by dint of courage, persistent effort, and 
unconquerable will to succeed. 

Such are the stories of the lives of great men. And the 
reward of reading them is the stimulus to become like unto 
ett ee them. Unconsciously they become patterns; 
study of greatmen unconsciously the life of the reader models after 
Bi Aa them. ‘The habit of home Bible-reading having 
fallen into disuse, what a blessing it would be if biography- 
reading would take its place at the family table, and if the 
head of the household would become the reader! And if this 
be impossible, what a blessing it would be, if especially the 
younger members of the family would acquire the habit of 
cultivating daily association with the great men on their book- 
shelves! Their lives would become richer, and mankind more 
blessed. Poverty would be welcomed rather than repelled. 
Difficulties would be courted rather than dreaded. Obstacles 
and defeats would be looked upon as instruments helping 
towards ultimate success. Jongfellow’s poem would truly 
prove itself ‘“4 Psalm of Life.’’ A profounder meaning than 
was ever found before would be recognized in the lines: 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.”’ 
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Iudaisin—Rare, Nationality or Religinn ? 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI DAVID PHILIPSON, D.D. 


Philadelphia, January 2nd, 1910. 


Research into the origins of the human race and its com- 
ponent peoples is one of the most fascinating occupations of 
the student. The past century has witnessed remarkable 
activity in this province. Unlooked for results have been 
achieved. The study of customs, ceremonies, beliefs, myths, 
superstitions and games has disclosed similarities among 
peoples widely separated in point of geographical location and 
cultural development. The study of the origins of no people 
of antiquity has been pursued more assiduously than that of 
the beginnings of the people of Israel. It has been established 
that early Israel shared many customs and beliefs with 
surrounding peoples; numerous ceremonies appear to have 
had a lowly origin; numerous beliefs seem to have sprung 
from a source common to Israel and its sister peoples. But 
be the results of such comparative study what they may, be 
the origins of sacrifice and ritual, of custom and ceremony 
what they will, be it granted that Israel shared with other 
peoples a heritage of common traditions from.a common 
source, still this study of the beginnings has disclosed that 
such was the course of Israel’s development along religious 
lines that it produced a phenomenon unique and peculiar the 
like of which the most assiduous research ‘has not brought to 
light among any of the peoples in whose group: ancient Israel 
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is counted ethnologically. And this is the phenomenon of 
prophets and prophetism. Neither Babylon nor Assyria, 
neither Moab nor Ammon, neither Phoenicia nor Philistia, 
produced the like. Here Israel travelled a path all its own. 
Prophetism is the unique product of Israel's religious genius. 
The prophets of Israel, that band of inspired messengers of 
God, indicate the supreme fact that like though the origins 
of Israel may have been to those of other peoples, still the 
development along religious lines was altogether different. 
Yes so different that Israel through the prophets became the 
leading influence in shaping the religious thought and ethical » 
conduct of this western world while the other peoples in ques- 
tion sank into oblivion. 

Much has been written and spoken about these prophets. 
They have furnished the subjects for the artist’s exquisite 
paintings, for. the preacher’s eloquent periods, for the re- 
former’s passionate appeals. Isaiah the master prophet, 
Jeremiah the prophet of sorrows, Ezekiel the preacher of 
individualism, Amos the pleader for justice, Hosea the advo- 
cate of living kindness, how these tower aloft like mountain 
peaks above the level of our common humanity. In their 
lofty company belongs one whose very name we know not but 
who is one of their greatest, that inspired genius whom we 
call the Deuteronomist. One of the assured results of the 
modern study known as Biblical criticism is that that book of 
the Bible called the Fifth Book of Moses or Deuteronomy is 
the product of the same wave of prophetism that brought forth 
Jeremiah. The superb orations of this book of Deuteronomy 
touch the very heights of religious inspiration and present the 
very acme of prophetic thought. There are no chapters of 
the Bible which present finer themes for contemplation and 
explanation. Here in this Book of Deuteronomy is found the 
great call which has become the watchword of Israel through 
the ages, the mighty word which has appealed to unnumbered 
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generations, and has thrilled untold millions in life and in the 
hour of approaching death, sh'ma yisrael adonay elohenu, 
adonay echad, ‘‘Hear O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord 


is one,’’ 


with its glorious pendant ‘‘and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy soul and with 
all thy might;’’ here in this Book of Deuteronomy occurs that 
superb definition of Israel’s faith: ‘‘And now, O Israel, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee but to fear the Lord 
thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him... . to 
keep the commandments of the Lord and his statutes which I 
command thee this day for thine own good.’’ 

Here in this Book of Deuteronomy we find that remarkable 
utterance concerning the character of the real task of religion, 
namely, that it is to occupy itself with the near and close 
duties of life and not to seek its mission in distant regions 
when the calls of the immediate surroundings are so many and 
so insistent, ‘‘this commandment which I command thee this 
day, is not too hard for thee nor is it far off. It is not in 
heaven that thou shouldst say, Who shall go up for us to 
heaven and bring it unto us and make us hear it, that we may 
do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us and bring it unto us, and 
make us hear it, that we may do it? But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart that thou 
mayest do it’’ (Chap. xxx, 11-14). And so if I had time I 
might continue for an hour to quote lofty words from this 
great book. 

The burden of the thought of the inspired prophet who 
penned the great series of orations that form the content of 
the book is the religious work of the Jewish people among the 
nations of the world. The speeches burn with the speake1’s 
passion for righteousness. He touches every phase of the life 
of his hearers, but ever and always the informing spirit of his 


words is that Israel has been set apart by the God of justice, 
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righteousness and love to be the bearer of the message of the 
righteous life in the name of the One God. He transfigures 
the religious life with the moral ideal. For him religion and 
ethics are one. In his thought ritualism and righteousness 
are blended. Religion is for him the be-all and end-all of 
Israel’s life. For this was Israel appointed. For this was 
Israel chosen. If he warns his hearers not to intermarry with 
the heathen tribes what is the reason that he gives? nota fear 
lest racial purity will be endangered but the fear lest the 
non-Jewish party to the marriage will persuade the Jewish 
wife or husband to cease from following after God. Always 
the religious note. He is not concerned with material success 
nor financial prosperity, neither with national glory nor 
moneyed magnificence; these things have been achieved by 
men and peoples everywhere. He sounds the warning note 
that Israel is not to boast of this worldly prestige; he pleads 
with his auditors not to put their trust in great possessions, 
for these bring man to corruption and often sully the springs 
of character; in one of the most tremendous indictments ever 
thundered forth by human lips he pictures in lurid phrase the 
disastrous results on individual and national character of the 
departure from the underlying and everlasting principles of 
right and the consequent twisting and bending of conscience 
to wrong dealing; he would have Israel different from the 
peoples round about, he would have Israel understand and 
comprehend that its pride was to be based not on the right of 
might but on the might of right. Az hi chokmaskem ubinaskem 
beene haamim, ‘‘for this is your wisdom and your understand- 
ing in the eyes of the people;’’ chokmaskem, the wisdom of 
Israel was to be the keeping of the commands of right living, 
binaskem its understanding the following of the highest 
standards of conduct. It was to blaze its own path in the 
world, was to be goy echad baaretz, ‘‘a unique people on the 
earth,”’ 


“ 

This is the meaning if there be any meaning whatsoever 
to the long and checkered career of Israel on this planet. It 
is the exponent of the dominance of spiritual forces over 
economic disasters and the power of the ideal over the material. 
If Israel’s experience on this earth does not spell a religious 
message then is it vain to seek for any significance in human 
life and men and nations are only the pawns of blind forces. 
‘Then is there no purpose anywhere and chance and accident 
are the lords of life. When we remember how Israel has 
passed through fire and flood, has suffered in ghetto and 
misery, has triumphed over nameless woes and countless ills, 
has shed tears of blood and tasted the bitterness of death here, 
there and everywhere, when we remember that as far as 
human eye can see the natural result of these harrowing experi- 
ences would be complete extinction and annihilation, then in 
all truth one must humbly confess that God’s ways are 
wonderful, that from the very beginnings the finger of God 
guides Israel, that there is no Ged but God and Israel is His 
prophet, not Moses, not Christ, not Mohammed, but Israel, 
the priest people in whom God revealed Himself and upon 
whom He placed His seal to witness unto Him before the 
peoples of the earth. Aye to witness unto God, to keep His 
statutes of right living, to translate the word of God into — 
conduct, and transmute it into character. //z chokmaskem, 
this is Israel’s task and Israel’s claim to recognition in the 
eyes of the peoples of the earth. Unless this interpretation 
we give to Israel’s place in history, unless thus we spell 
Judaism’s message, we might as well cease searching for 
intelligence in the scheme of things and welcome the scien- 
tist’s comet that is to dash the earth and all that therein is 
into oblivion. Upon this interpretation, however, we stand 
here; we accept the Deuteronomist’s passionate declarations 
of Israel’s work and duty; we feel that the Jew ro-day as 
always is set apart religiously. But there are many who read 
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the significance of Israel’s life and work differently, who find 
the Jew's mission in other fields; let us then briefly consider 
some of these opinions which are the standards about which 
their defenders range themselves to-day and which unfortu- 
nately divide modern Jewry into warring camps. 

There are in the first place the race Jews, men and women 
for whom Judaism as a religion has no existence... They 
affiliate themselves neither with synagogue nor congregation; 
they have no sense for the spiritual message of prophet nor 
rabbi, or for the wondrous significance of Israel’s place in the 
economy of mankind’s higher forces. .They are Jews by the 
accident of birth and the force of circumstance. Many years 
ago the great French savant, Ernst Renan, delivered an 
address entitled ‘‘Judaisme, Race ou Religion ?’’ which became 
very famous. In that address he demonstrated that many 
strains of blood have entered into the composition of the 
Jewish people since the beginning, and that properly speaking 
there is no such thing as a pure Jewish race. Much later a 
compatriot of his, Ieroy Beaulieu, wrote a book which has 
achieved wide fame as one of, the keenest studies of the 
psychology of the Jew, ‘‘ Israel Chez les Nations.’’ This great 
thinker has demonstrated conclusively in his remarkable study 
that the Jews are a religious people and that the Jew’s dis- 
tinguishing mark is religion and not race. 

_ But in spite of the conclusions of scholars and ethnolo- 
gists, psychologists and philosophers, the stubborn fact re- 
mains that there are thousands of men and women to-day born 
of Jewish fathers and mothers whose only Jewish tie is that of 
blood. ‘These have eyes and see not, they have ears and hear 
not the overpowering message of all the ages evidenced by the 
preservation of the Jew. ‘They have eyes and see not, they 
have ears and hear not that by their attitude of aloofness from 
the religious life of Israel they give point to the contention of 
the anti-Semite whose thesis is that the Jews are an alien race 
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which cannot sympathize with Aryan ideals, an alien race 
that is an interloper in the life of the people among whom 
they dwell, an alien race that exploits the advantages of modern 
civilization without entering into the real life of the people. 
The race Jew, I say, furnishes the ammunition for the anti- 
Semite’s weapon, for is it not true that if a Jew is not distin- 
guished from his fellowmen ‘religiously and his separation is 
based on any other foundation he justifies the cry that he is 
of a distinct race?’ The anti-Semites can point to thousands 
of Jews, some of them very prominent as far as wealth and 
social standing’ go; whose Jewishness is not religious, and they 
can say, if these men and women are not Jews in religion as 
they themselves prove by their indifference to and aloofness 
from the religious institutions, then are they Jews by grace of 
blood and we will none of them, they are not of us Aryans, 
they are not of our kind. ‘The irreligious attitude of these 
Jews in name is one of'the most serious features in the com- 
plications of our modern Jewish life. For some time past we 
have been experiencing the unpleasant results of the ‘‘racial’’ 
theory even in governmental departments in this country. 
The immigration department has required in its statistical 
blanks answers to the questions as to the race of the immi- 
grant. Even in the blanks that were sent broadcast by 
the Immigration Commission to the schools of the country 
last year there were questions as to whether the parents 
of children are Russian Hebrew, German Hebrew, Galician 
Hebrew, etc.? When protest is made against this discrimi- 
nation on the plea that there was no heading on these 
same blanks reading Russian Christian, German Christian, 
Galician Christian, we are told that the commission consider 
the Jews a race and that many Jews countenance this. So 
that also in this country the logical result of the attitude of 
the race Jews is appearing and the attempt is being made to 
set us off as a section apart from the general American citizen- 
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ship. Upon us who declare that Judaism is a religion and 
not a race, who find the reason for the Jew’s existence in the. 
world in the call of God and not in the call of the blood, 
rests now the obligation of obtaining for this our contention 
respect. and attention in the counsels of our government. The 
race Jews are the enemies within as the anti-Semites are the 
enewies without; they are but the reverse and the obverse of 
the same shield, the theory of blood-ties and nothing more, 
the theory of separation of races, the theory of the apostles of 
materialism. 

Unless Judaism have a religious message, unless it be true 
that the mission of the Jew is a religious mission, holding 
aloft the standard on which is inscribed the device Deity and 
Daty, unless the ideal and not the material, truth and not 
blood. is our distinguishing factor, then is all our history a 
mockery, then is the claim of German anti-Semite and Russian 
Jew-baiter unanswerable, then have prophets been deceived 
and all.the ‘generations have travailled in vain, then is our 
gathering here a delusion and all the soul’s upward lift a 
snare; but nay, not so; the separation of the Jew in the past 
was caused by his allegiance to the one God, had he joined 
himself to the church triumphant all persecution would have 
ceased; not his race but his religion was his distinguishing 
mark as Jew; so is it still to-day; the modern race Jew is an 
anomaly, fe is the paradox; he shames Judaism for he will 
none of it; he is a rank materialist; he is the apostle of blood 
descent; he is the feeder of anti-Semitism, since but for him 
the, anti-Semite would not have a leg to stand on; well may 
the world ask if they be not Jews in religion, what are they? 
and well may the world answer, being Jews only by blood 
and descent, being so-called race Jews, they make evident that 
the Jew is not to be contrasted with the Christian but with 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Teuton, or the Slav! Here is where 
the race Jew does the greatest harm; would that he would 
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tecognize this and give himself to studying the story of 
Judaism; then would he see that not by might and not by 
strength has the Jew endured but by the spirit, then would he 
understand that not the material values of blood and race but 
the invisible forces that compel man upward and onward are 
the triumphant factors in human progress; then would he 
begin to comprehend the true inwardness of Israel’s real 
purpose in the world from the beginning when the word was 


spoken ‘‘ 


ye shall be a kingdom of truists’’ to the far future, 
when shall be realized the prophetic hope ‘‘in that day God 
shall be One and his name shall be One.”’ 

Then there are the so-called ‘‘nationalist’’ Jews, the party 
that is making a great reclame in these days. You know of 
course what their program is; as we hold that the Jew’s 
mission is religious and world-wide, so they contend that the 
Jew’s mission is political and will end in the re-establishment 
of a Jewish state; as we hold that Judaism spells universalism 
and has a message for all lands everywhere, so they contend 
that Judaism spells particularism and will reach its highest 
development in a particular land; as we hold that Judaism 
has benefited by the dispersion throughout the world and has 
gained strength by the assimilation of all the thought currents 
and spiritual streams everywhere, so they contend that the 
pristine purity of Judaism’s stream has been mud died by the 
external elements that have been caught up in its current as 
it has flowed through the ages in the world outside Palestine; 
as we hold that the Jewish spirit has prodnced some of the 
finest results through contact with non-Jewish elements, so 
they contend that only on Jewish soil apart and separate can 
the Jewish spirit reach its highest development. In a word, 
the ‘‘nationalist’’ Jew or to use the term by which he is 
now best known, the Zionist, feels that the land wherein he 
is living, be it now America or England or Germany, is 


only a temporary resting place; Palestine is his country, 
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he feels himself an alien here. At the last meeting of the 
Federation of American Zionists in New York a leading 
speaker said: “although we love this city, this country, 
their history and institutions with a full heart, we love our 
own land with a fuller heart. We Zionists are not afraid 
to say that we love Zion, that we love our people and that 
we would have a return to the land of our fathers... . for 
even if this land were a permanent desert, it would still be 
our land.” 

To paraphrase this language, the non-Zionist says, 
‘although we love Jerusalem, Palestine, their history and 
institutions with a full heart, we love our own land, our 
country with a fuller heart. We non-Zionists are not afraid 
to say that we love America, that we love our city and that 
we have no desire to return to the land of our fathers. ... 
For even if this our country were to become a desert, it 
would still be owv land.”” We non-Zionists also love Pales- 
tine but as a memory; it belongs to our outgrown past, 
Judaism has built itself statelier mansions, it has been con- 
stantly leaving its low-vaulted past; it has been developing 
and growing. When Palestine was lost the world was 
gained; when Judaism sloughed its natural skin it donned 
the garb of universalism. ‘The modern nationalist move- 
ment is the offspring of anti-Semitism; had there been no 
anti-Semitism in Austria and France, Herzl would never 
have written his pamphlet 7he Jewzsh State, and the Zionist 
movement would not have been launched. In our philos- 
ophy of Judaism anti-Semitism is not the determining 
factor. We believe that it and not our place among the 
nations is transitory. We believe that it like all dark forces 
will disappear and that Judaism will continue to thrive in 
all the countries of the world. We believe that the modern 
nationalist agitation is but a passing phase in the history of 
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the Jew as there have been similar phases in our past history. 
We believe that the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
world was as truly an act of Providence as was the deliver- 
ance from Egypt and the planting of the Jews in Palestine. 
We believe that the Palestinian phase of Israel’s existence 
was a period of preparation, and that when this period was 
ended God sent forth his people to the four corners of the 
earth to be witnesses everywhere to the truth revealed to 
them. We believe that what was once disintegrated can 
not be reintegrated. The Jewish nation as a political entity 
was disintegrated, it can not be reintegrated. Our wisdom 
and our understanding in the eyes of the peoples of whom 
we form a part consist not in nationalist separatism, not in 
organizing ehzllahs for political purposes, but in our 
religious life and our religious activity. All this agonizing 
of thousands of years, all this cumulative effort of the 
centuries was surely not intended to culminate in the 
establishment of a petty stale under the suzerainty of 
Turkey. That would be a grotesque anti-climax; nay, not 
this is to be the culmination of Israel’s life, not this the 
final outcome of the prophets’ dieams, nay not this, but a 
gradually increasing realization throughout the world of 
Israel’s hope of the establishment of the kingdom of justice, 
love and peace, as expressed so sublimely in the glorious 
aspiration in our prayers: ‘‘ Eternal our God, may Thy 
kingdom come speedily, and the worship of Thy name and 
obedience to Thy law unite all men in the bonds of 
brotherhood and peace, that every creature may know that 
Thou hast created it, and every living being exclaim: 
The Eternal, the God of Israel is king, and His dominion 
endureth forever.” 

And finally, friends, there are the Jews by religion, 
those who claim that Judaism’s message to. the world is a 
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religious message, those who hold that the Jews are a 
religious people, those who assimilate themselves to the 
culture of their age, those in a word who are Jews in 
religion and in all other things consider themselves at one 
with their land, their age, their nation, their civilization. 
This is the interpretation of the Jewish mission given by 
what has come to be known as the reform movement. This 
is the position of this congregation and its sister reform 
congregations. We repudiate the fiction of a Jewish race 
but we recognize the obligation of our Jewish birth; we 
have been born into a great heritage, a heritage of the 
spirit; we are members of a religious community, a religious 
people, a goy kadosh; we are held together as Jews not by 
political, national or racial ties, but by religious bonds; 
we are an historic community molded by historic forces; 
if solidarity there be among us it is a religious solidarity 
not a national or a racial; nationally I feel attached to my 
American brother of whatever faith or non-faith, religiously 
Iam bound to my Jewish brother whether now he lives in 
the United States, in the pampas of South America, in 
Russian Pale, in Moroccan Mellah, in Indian Jungle or 
South African veldt; with racial discrimination I have no 
sympathy whatsoever but feel with the Latin poet, “nothing 
human is foreign to me.”’ 

As I understand the message of Judaism and the Jew’s 
purpose in the world I pin my faith to the conception of the 
Deuteronomist and his brother prophets that Judaism’s task 
is ethico-religious, that is, to spread the universal truth of 
the universal God through the universe. As I understand 
this message its appeal is not vague nor indistinct, but very 
clear to each and every individual Jew, to you and to me. 
It tells us that if we would live the life as conceived by the 
highest spirits of our people we must color all our acts with 
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the moral tinge. It tells us that to be a good Jew one must 
make his religion telling in his life; one must contribute to 
the betterment of his surroundings, one must translate the 
teachings of the faith into action. It tells us that our duty 
as Jews is not fulfilled by worshipping in the synagogue 
two days in the year or even every week, but that we must 
affiliate ourselves with all that tends to elevate our com- 
munity, our city, our country, humanity. It tells us that 
the individual life is of the highest moment, and that only 
as we guide our individual lives in accordance with the 
everlasting principles of right are we of any account in the 
world. That is the burden of Judaism’s religious message 
to you and you and you. Our history is vocal with the 
eloquence of all the finest striving of all our fathers; will 
we be less than they? as good as our fathers, we must be 
better; better in as much as we have greater opportunities, 
better in as much as we live later, better in as much as the 
present is more than the past. Ours is a religious message, 
yes; and that we understand inits best and highest sense 
in as much as it gives us faith in the dominance of the 
spirit, in as much as it makes our Judaism spell the uni- 
versalism of humanity, in as much as it strengthens us in 
the conviction that the generations past have not thought 
and fought, toiled and moiled in vain, but that in the grand 
chorus of human aspiration towards divine perfection the 
exultant note first uttered by Israel’s prophets sounds 
clearest, One God and one humanity, this the one far off 
divine event towards which the whole creation moves. 


Amen! 
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By RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


A handsome edition in Ocravo Form, of the entire series of RABBI JOSEPB 
KRAUSKOPF'S DISCOURSES on the above subject, 
The subject is one of absorbing interest, ably ahd exhaustively treated, and 


the work has a distinct literary value. 


With an introduction by the author, 


Asa piece of book-making, it is all that good paper, good print, good bind 


ing can make it. Price $1.25. 


Postage 10 Cents. 


EDWARD STERN & CO., PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
For Sale by OSCAR KLONOWER, 1435 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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SOQ ME @OPINI@GNS: 


From the Author of the ‘History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian froma 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr, B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Y 
Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 

erpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In *‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”? London, 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written, 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description, as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what, he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud, 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile. 


From “‘ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment. 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israe} Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewlsh Chron- 
icle,”” London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well,... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for hig 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, ; 


From the “Jewish Ledger,’’ New Orleans. 


-... Asa distinct literary treat, aside fron: 
its fair presentation of a legend that is mag- 
nificently interpreted by the Bavarian peas- 
antry, the volume should be accorded a con- 
spicuous place in the library of every home, 
Jewish or Christian, 


W. T. Stead, Editor of the London “ Review of 
Reviews,” writes: 


Permit me to express my thanks to you for 
the tribute which you pay to the Jew, who, 
more than all the rest of your nation put to- 
gether, succeeded in inspiring’the heart of 
man with the aspirations after a reign of 
ideal justice and love, to which the great 
prophets of your race first gave clear and 
articulate expression, 


From an Address Delivered by the Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal. : 


.... He seems to me kinder to the memory 
of Jesus than the writers of the Gospels. 


From the ‘‘ Hebrew Standard,’’ New York. 


Dr. Krauskopf not only gives a faithful, 
accurate and impartial description of the 
historical drama, its scene and characters, 
but’also his own carefully formed conclusions 
on the much-mooted question of the Cruci- 
le sboyi, g Cea Rabbi Krauskopf’s latest con- 
tribution to American Jewish literature may 
be recommended most highly to every lay 
reader who wishes to know and understand 
the verdict of history. 


From “The World,’’ New York. 


We believe that few readers of his book, 
Jewish or Gentile, will fail to feel that he has 
succeeded in throwing light on the subject, 
and quieting rather than hardening asperities 
due to variance of beliefs. 


Superintendent of Schools of Yolo County, Cal., 
Mr. T. Goin, writes: 


It is a book that does its author great credit. 
It portrays a great mind and profound schol- 
arship, and will doubtless be read by all 
scholars with great interest. This book is 
well calculated to dispel prejudice and super- 
stitions of long standing. 


A Letter from Dr. Isaac Funk, of Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co.: 


In your book I hear the heart-cry wrung 
from a great people that has suffered untold 
wrongs, awful cruelty, and injustice done in 
the name of Him whose life and words are to 
me the sweetest memory of all the past— 
malice, cruelty, avarice, superstition, fanati- 
cism—all masquerading under the name of 
Jesus, for all these centuries—struck these 
cruel blows. 


From the Hon. Simon Wolf: 


Its merits as a literary production reflect 
credit on your scholarship, your broad-gauged 
review of the salient points, and elevates the 
Jew and his faith into those regions that 
compel recogni¢ion, 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


Fromm the Author of the ‘‘History o? Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles : 


IT regard a tratislation of it into Gerrian as 
exceedingly hecessary. We have'flo Woftk th 
“ermat literature which points out the dif- 
terencé between Jew atid Christian froth a 
modern point of View So cfitically as you do 
in your book, 


®rom Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming froti the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, Written 
ina popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, cohtribute very imtich 
to ittiplant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers neW lové for Jildaistii, 4nd into the 
hearts of its noti-+Jewish readets esteem and 
appreciation of 4 people and of a religion 
Which tiahy of them were tiséd to ldok upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 

Y 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Ghureh, writes: 


The fraine of thitid in which the reading of 
the bobk left me is otie of intdignatioh at the 
perpettiation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish peoplé which has wrought siich cruel 
suffering, aiid its fetetition upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore wiites In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Reviéw.”? London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uiicettain voice (and well 
He may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
seciltions from which the Jews have siffeted 
and aye stiffering, but for himself good will, 
fotbearancé and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; thesé are thie qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it iS to advance their 
catise that his book was written, 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Kraiiskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons wé are never allowed to forget that 
We aré listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description. as well as ime 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what,4e conceives the course of events to 
have a-tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions. 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud, 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The ftaitness and liberality of your treat 
theht of the wholé€ subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to cottitilehd the Work to every think 
ihg man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


Froty * The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi JoSeph Krauskopf's well-known abil 
ities 45 a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
a man of sincere thought atid high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write ou some Sieat religious cere- 
inony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the niatter in haid. But when he ap- 
proaches sich a Siibject as the Passion Play 
at Oberartimergau fromi the intense emotional 
staiidpoitit of Otie Who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricdtute, his discussion and descrip: 
tion take ori a kéener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu. 
ment, 


John E, Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could | 
tead that book. Every one that is intelligent 
arid amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
ainends to that great people whom to execraté 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israel Abrahams, Editor of the “ Jewlsh Chrom 
icle,”? London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, heré 
he is bold as well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, hé 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historia 43 welt 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story o 
the Gospels scene by scene, and featlessl¥ 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and té 
the point. His words are for both communi 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew, ‘The one will rise from the perusa) 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, 
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Souls Chat Are Sirk. 


A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, January gth, rgto. 


In the wake of prosperity there always follows a 
crop of strikes, more or less serious....A strike is an 
attempt of the strikers to force an adjustment of the 
remuneration for their labor to the standard of living. 
In a country that is poor, this standard is low; inex- 
pensive necessities and simple luxuries create no labor 
troubles. In a country, like ours, that is rich, this 
standard is high; expensive necessities and almost pro- 
hibitive luxuries cause labor to stir and wake up capi- 
tal until the necessary adjustments are made. 

The laborer, to keep up with the procession following 
the standard, must specialize in his skilled-art in order 
to attain the highest efficiency and the resulting finan- 
cial returns. Specialization in a particular labor, how- 
ever, narrows a man.in spirit, contracts him in soul, 
makes him a fraction of a man, an integral part—the 
human part—of the machine he operates. In fact, the 
-monotony of the daily grind at the same kind of work, 
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adjustment to 
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of Living, 


Affects the 


machine-like 


toiler in mil 
shop or fac 
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in mill, or shop, or factory, doing the same thing, in . 


the same way, under the same conditions—an eternity 
of sameness—eventually makes of a man a complete 
machine, Adapting itself to the standard of living, we 
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machine-like 
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With a single 
difference at the 
finish. 


Regarding this 
continuous 

grind we often 
want to know: 


Is It worth while? 
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may say that this machine is run by the force of neces- 
sity and speeded up by the power of luxury. 

The professional man, the employer and the middle- 
man must adjust themselves, in much the same way, to 
conditions created by an increasingly higher standard 
of living. In the office, in the store, in the counting- 
room, they pass through the same process, become 
equally narrowed in spirit and contracted in soul—ma- 
chines, fixed for an eternity of sameness, striving for 
the same end. The social sphere widens ; the demands 
are greater—we speed up the machine. More luxuries 
are wanted ; the monetary income must be increased— 
the machine will run by night as well as by day. 
Fashion dictates ; the procession is getting too far ahead 
—we speed up the machine to the limit of its capacity. 

There is a difference between the two, however. The 
machine that hires itself out runs down, outlives its 
usefulness, is substituted by another and is cast upon 
the ash heap; the machine that hires others continues 
speeding up, until bang! crash! the human part of it, 
mangled under the killing weight of cold; grinding Sead 
lies in its place crushed, wearied, hopeless. 

It is then that we become conscious of a haze be- 
fore our eyes, a cloud over our minds, a gripping sen- 
sation at our hearts, a nauseating, self-detesting feeling 
in our souls. We beat our forehead and want to know, 

“What’s the matter?” We recall that, often before, 
we paused after days upon days of continuous grinding 
labor to inquire, in disgust, “Is it worth while?” We 
remember the time when one of our companions, har- 


nessed with us to oe golden plow, a team-mate in the 
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dead at our side, and we brushed our eyes, sank wearily 
into a comfortable chair and exclaimed, desiring no 
reply, ‘“What’s the use!” 

During periods of such shocks and depressions we 
realize that something is out of joint. Here we are, 
at the conclusion of a long-anticipated round of joys 
and pleasures; the resulting sensation is stale, mean, 
unsatisfactory. Here are.a number of things we have 
been striving for and pursuing with all the keenness 
and acuteness at our command ; now that we have them, 
they cloy in our hands and sour at our lips. Here is 
the fortune that we have turned heaven and earth to 
gain, for which we: neglected family relationships,, de- 
stroyed friendships, disregarded law, wiped out ethics 
and stifled conscience; now that it is finally accumu- 
lated we are unfit, in body or mind, or in both, to enjoy 
it. Expanding success has brought with it only an ex- 
pansion of desires ; increase of wealth, increase of rest- 
lessness; outward prosperity, inward dissatisfaction. 
Surely, something must be wrong; a cog must be dis- 
located somewhere. What is it? Where is it? 

The answer is elementary. Our bodies are satisfied, 
sleek and fattened, in joy; our souls are sick—starved 
for a snack of happiness. We have been reckoning 
without our host. We believed that we live by bread 
alone ; that cake, served on exquisite plate in beautifully 
appointed dining-rooms, is dessert for the gods; that 
plenty, wealth, luxury, with all the physical comforts 
these bring, make heaven on earth—and here, all the 
while, something has been tearing at the vitals within, 
demanding to know the use of it all and the worth- 
whileness thereof. 


What’s the use? 


Why we want to 
know what’s 
wrong and where 
the trouble is. 
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The answer is 
elementary: 


Our souls are 
sick, thirsting « 
for the living 
waters of the 
spirit of God. 


How a poet 
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- This demand to know “What's the use?” and “Is it 
worth while?’ comes not from pessimists, the failures 
in life. It comes from thinking, aggressive men and 
women who, whether in the mill and factory, or store 
and office, are keen enough to note that all can not be 
wholly well when outward plenty brings no inward 
blessing and external satisfaction no inner peace. They 
are conscious Of a deep longing that is not physical; of 
a powerful craving that is not sensual; of parts in their 
complex system that are dislocated, out of joint. And 
the matter with them is, though they know it not, that 


their souls are sick, burning up with a consuming fever 


that can be quenched only by the living waters of the 
spirit of God. 

An anonymous poet, who experienced just such a 
condition of soul, has summed up the matter in a beau- 
tiful stanza. After what must have been a hard and 
unsatisfying day, or an unfortunate one for those he 
loved, or just a thick, oppressive, commonly called blue 
one, he put to himself the vital questions that are before 
us. That night, sitting alone, he analyzed the situation. 
He turned the searchlight of his thoughts and feelings 
into the very depths of his soul. Then he saw where 
the trouble lay. Waving aside the world, with all it 


held out to him, he cried: 


Go, leave me alone to-night! 
Go, leave me alone with God! 
I am sick of my life, 

I am sick of its lust, 

I am sick of my pride 

And ‘am bowed in the dust. 

Go, leave me alone with God! 
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When we are overtaken by this desire, consciously, 
to be alone with God, or, subconsciously, to reach out 
for something different, something broader, something 
we lack, but can neither analyze nor lay our hands 
upon, we have the positive, never-failing symptom that 
our souls are sick; that they demand immediate atten- 
tion; that God alone can save them or they die. The 
mill hand and the factory operative who earn a pit- 
tance, the busy capitalist and the indolent clubman who 
spend a fortune, the woman who scrubs and she who 
leads the social set—all are brought up sharp by the 
same warning and notified of the same disease. Some- 
times we heed the warning, as we do a momentary 
toothache, to be neglected until the next attack of the 
exposed nerve. Sometimes, however, the shock is so 
severe, and the sickness so apparent and fatal, that 
we seek permanent healing. To find it we must trans- 
late our passing desire to be alone with God into an 
active seeking after Him with all our hearts and minds 
and power. Seeking Him thus we will find Him in our 
own spirits, in our thoughts, in our actions, in our every 
relationship, be it great or small, to His scheme of 
things and men. 

We are told, however, that religion is impotent to 
cure souls that are sick. Church and synagogue have 
lost their power over men; they are played out; they 
can attract only sentimental women; they no longer 
have anything definite and positive to teach; their doc- 
trines and dogmas have been undermined by reason and 
science; they are incapable of ever again filling men’s 
souls with the spirit of God. 


Desire to be 
alone with God 
the symptom of 
a sick soul. 
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Religion can not 
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‘Two ministers were sitting in a grandstand at a base-~ 
ball match. One of them, seeing the 10,000 men in en- 
thusiastic attendance upon the game, remarked to the 
other, “Why is it that we cannot get so many men into 
the church?” A layman, sitting in the rear, leaned 
over to the clergymen, and said, “Gentlemen, excuse 
me for butting in. The reason men don’t go to church 
is because you fellows don’t play ball. You don’t see 
many women here, do you?” 

This layman was a mighty keen observer. He laid 
his finger upon the great problem of church and syna- 
gogue. They can not attract men because within their 
walls there is nothing doing that is vital. As soon as 
the preachers have something with which to take hold 
of the souls of men, men will become church attend- 
ants. And the preachers have this something—the 
great game being played by nature’s wonderful forces, 
with God as the umpire, and the spectators as partici- 
pants. With this alone men’s souls can be brought 
from their narrow, stifling sick-beds into the open air 
and sunshine. There men can behold with the physical 
eye and experience with the spiritual sense, the greatest 
of all games that has been playing since eternity and 
in which God is doing wonders all the time. 

Our era measures everything by standard profit and 
loss; even spiritual values, therefore, can be analyzed 
best by commercial tests. If professional men, for 
instance, knew that they would profit in the form of 
increasing clientele, and business men that they would 
profit in the form of increasing customers, by attend- 
ing church or synagogue, we would find them all there. 


Otherwise, according to the materialistic way of reck- 
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oning, the church and synagogue attendance is a loss. The measure of 


The measure of a man, in modern times, is his bank 
account, and the man will go where that can be fat- 
tened. Were soul-culture and spiritual refinement the 
measure of a man, we would find men going to church 
and synagogue to get these there. That they do not go 
is due to the fact that materially they are so gross and 
spiritually so dense that they are ignorant of their fatal 
ailment. Consequently, church and synagogue must 
come to them with “something doing” spiritually, a 
message so powerful, so vital, that it will stir them 
to the depths with enthusiasm. 

There is a great difficulty, however, in the modern 
church and synagogue. They have identified religion 
almost entirely with philanthropy. A majority of re- 
ligious teachers and preachers seem to be of the opinion 
that the highest expression of religion is charity. Now, 
we know too well that nobody gives away whatever he 
has good use for. Distributing the surplus of one’s 
wealth or time or sympathy is by no means the most 
valuable thing in religion. 

I say, a fig for your money which goes to feed the 
unfortunate, while you, yourselves, are starving and do 
not know it; a snap for your hastening to relieve and 
sympathize with the troubled and distressed, while your 
own souls are troubled and distressed unto death and 
in sore need of sympathy. Charity, philanthropy, and 
a thousand and one other things, are but a small factor 
in the vital force of religion. The fundamental busi- 
ness of religion is to cure souls that are sick; to re- 
locate souls, dislocated by materialism, into their proper 
places; to fit souls into God’s scheme of things ; to in- 


aman. 
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terpret that scheme, so that men will be conscious of 
the part they are playing, no matter how infinitesimal, 
in God’s great world-processes. 

Here we are confronted with the additional conten- 
tion that the modern church and synagogue have noth- 
ing definite and positive to teach, that reason and sci- 
ence have undermined them so that there is no appeal 
from them to the souls of men. Well! We must re- 
turn to the profit-and-loss measures of value. The 
orthodox church and synagogue held out to their vota- 
ries definite and positive propositions of profit and loss. 
Come to us, said they, and inherit heaven; stay away 
and inherit hell. Reform, it is true, as a result of rea- 
son and science, has robbed religion of such positive 
and definite teachings by which people were held to the 
church; but, has it not, in turn, restored to religion what 
is of infinitely greater value? 

A young lady of wealthy parents is courted and won 
by a poor young man. She leaves her home of plenty 
and luxury and goes with him, who perhaps is destined 
to struggle all his life for a competence. In giving up 
the affluence of her parents’ home, has this young lady 
nothing in return? Indeed, the love and companion- 
ship and devotion of her husband; the consciousness of 
newer and wider responsibilities ; the soul development 
which comes from struggle by the side of those whom 
we love, are worth to her infinitely more than all the 
plenty and luxury of her father’s home. 

So it is with reform in religion. It has lifted from 
the shoulders of religion the cloak of superstition that 
had covered it and held it enthralled. We no longer 


fear the demons of the night, for example, if there is no 
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enezuza on the door-post of our bedroom. Nor are'we 
frightened of a calamitous accident or sudden death if 
we have lost the priest-blessed scapular. Instead, re- 
lligion is made to appeal to the reasonable in us tather 
ithan to the superstitious; to our souls rather than to 
cour fears. 

And when our souls become sick religion is the 
only cure for them. Our souls are sick with monotony 
and routine—religion must lighten monotony with a 
knowledge of the sacredness of all tasks and sweeten 
routine with an appreciation of the poetry of duty. 


‘Our souls are sick because they have been coated over 


with thick dabs of materialism; religion must reveal 
God to us in the daily objects of life, that, with God 
enthroned in our hearts, we may experience that inner 
satisfaction and peace, commonly called happiness. 
Our souls are sick, hurt and bruised by aimless wan- 
dering ; religion must discover for us the place we hold 
in the wonderful world-plan and fit us into it, cheer- 
fully and hopefully, physically and spiritually. 

So, there is really nothing to be pessimistic about. 


In the words of Browning, 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


And all will be right with men, too, when we recog- 
nize more closely our spiritual lacks. Measured by the 
standard of prosperity, we are, thank God, all well; 
geasured by the standard of spirituality, our souls are 
ak. Let us heal them. Let us get back to God, 
xiends. Let us get back to God. 
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When Will Che Messiah Come ? 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
' BY 
RasBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D 


Philadelphia, January 16th, 1910. 


There is complaint that some of the churches have a hard 
time of iton Christmas morn Even though the festival of 


that day occupies in the church calendar the complaint that 
home competes 
with church on 


tions are made for an imposing observance of it, Christmas morn. 


foremost place, even though elaborate prepara- 


the attendance in some of the churches, it is said, scarcely 
warrants the troubles that are being taken. The home is the 
church’s chief competitor on that morning. Potent as the 
minister’s call may be at other times, it is powerless on that 
morning to summon a large number of people from the 
festivities of the home to those of the church. 

Rightly considered, there ought to be rejoicing’ rather 
than complaint. What are all our church services but means 
towards blessed ends? And one of the principal 
of these is the promotion of home-happiness, of sien for rejoicing. 


Should be occa- 


joyous family-reunions, as well’ as the remembrance, with 
tokens of love and appreciation and benefaction, of dear ones 
and friends, of those who served us well, and of those to 
whom happiness is well-nigh a stranger on all other days of 
the year. And is it not to these that the Christmas morn is 
largely consecrated? ‘The home is permeated with the spirit 
of gladness. Husbands and wives, parents and children, 
relatives and friends feel closer to each other on that morning 
than on any other day of the year. And everywhere, differ- 
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etices of caste and class are temporarily bridged over; dissen- 
sions are forgotten. If at no other time in the year, on that 
day the precepts of religion are turned into wholesome, glad- 
some, beneficent practice. There is peace on earth, and good 
will among men. 

If complaint there must be, then let it be because there is 
only one such day in the year, only one day completely given 
Pee ree st OVEL to generous deed, to kindly feeling, to dis- 
plaint that no pelling the glooms of life, to cheering the hearts 
grat rotethe sorrowing and needy, to promoting the 
brotherhood of man. Seeing what heart and hand are capable 
of doing if they but wish, it does seem that the church must 
have been much remiss in her duties in not having made the 
spirit of Christmas day that of every day in the year. 

It is a small showing for centuries of work on the part of 
the church, and a smaller showing still, if that is the result of 
small showing for t2¢ nineteen hundred years work on the part of a 
work of a Messiah (/essiah, of one who, according to the dogma, 
was a divine being, and was especially and divinely sent to 
inaugurate the kingdom of heaven upon earth. If a Messiah’s 
special advent could accomplish only that little, it would not 
be an improper question to ask whether it was worth all 
the miracles and all the marvellous celestial displays that 
are reported to have attended his coming? Or perhaps it 
would be a more cogent question still to ask: whether a 
Messiah has come at all? His signal failure to inaugurate in 
nineteen hundred years the reign of universal peace and good 
will, notwithstanding his divine commission and his super- 
natural powers, would lend great weight to the many argu- 
ments advanced by higher Bible critics, to the effect that the 
stories of the miraculous birth of Jesus, told in the gospels, 
are pagan-borrowed myths. 

And it would lend great weight also to the argument that 
the church, founded on the Messiahship of Jesus, has not proved 
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itself the savior of mankind. For more than fif- 
And for work of 


teen hundred years, out of the nineteen, she was church of former 
the dominant church of almost the whole of the “” 
Western civilized world. She not only commanded the fol- 
lowing of mighty potentates and mighty realms, but, for many 
centuries, was even their absolute master. Her word was law, 
and her law was all powerful. And yet, there was no peace 
among the nations, no good-will among the people. Bloody 
wars were almost incessantly waged; the iron heel of tyranny 
stamped the people into the dust. Appalling ignorance 
lowered the masses to but little above the dumb cattle. The 
aristocracy fattened on the sweat of the peasantry; the mighty 
sucked the heart-blood out of the weak. And the church 
looked on, preached, in the name of the Savior, love of God 
and love of man, and yet did little or nothing to stem blood- 
shed, oppression, and outrage. Not infrequently, she herself 
waged war instead of teaching peace, engendered hatred in- 
stead of implanting good-will in the hearts of men. She com- 
manded the wars of the crusades that cost the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of innocent human beings. She gave rise to no 
end of schisms and to the consequent bloody feuds. She 
waged long and merciless wars of extermiuation against those 
whom she was pleased to call unbelievers or heretics. She 
instituted the Inquisition. She manipulated the torture- 
chambers, and kindled the fires of the aztos da /e. 

And even at this late day, though still the dominant 
church, peace is rare and good-will is scarce. Potentates, 
calling themselves heads of the church, are the aa once 
foremost in violating the teachings of him whom church of present 
they worship as Savior. Armies, comprising 
hundreds of thousands of the productive youth and manhood 
of Christian nations, are kept in idleness, ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to wage bloody war against Christian people. Armo- 
ries and navy-yards are kept busy day and night turning out 
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mighty weapons and ships of destruction. Churchmen con- 
secrate them, and churchmen pray for victory for their respec- 
tive side, which, if granted, would necessarily mean defeat for 
the other, and horrible slaughter of innocents on both sides. 
In the light of the teachings of history, it is difficult to 
believe the teaching of the church that a A/essiah came nineteen 
centuries ago, and ushered in the kingdom of 


Messiah-belief of : é ; 
orthodox Judaism heaven. In the light of the teachings of history 


tenable. 7 ah : : : 
Stir it is easier to give credence to the teaching of 
orthodox Judaism that the /essiah has not yet come, and to 
its belief that he will some day make his appearance, gather 
the scattered Israel unto Jerusalem, restore the Temple of 
Solomon to its pristine glory, place a scion of the house of 
David upon the throne, inaugurate the reign of God on earth, 
and make all the nations of the earth partakers of its blessings. 
It is a beautiful belief, and, no doubt, comforting to 
many, but I have little faith in its realization. The future 
will witness as little as has the past the coming of a celestial 
being for the purpose of putting to an end all strife and dis- 
cord, all injustice and inhumanity, all differences of caste or 
class or faith, all sufferings and sorrows and wrongs. 
And I place little faith in the teaching of Reform Judaism 
that a personal J/essiah has not come, will not come, but that 
instead, in God’s own time, and in God’s own 
So also belief of 
Reform Judaismas way, a JZessianic Age will dawn, and fulfil the 
to Messianic Age. 
long-dreamed of hope of peace on earth and 
good-will among men. 
The trouble with all these beliefs is: they look to others 
to do for man what man has been commissioned to do himself, 
His is the power, his the endowment to be his 
Both expect others 
to do what man own Messiah. ‘The glimpse of a Messianic age 
should do himself. ; a. 
that is afforded us every Christmas day clearly 
shows that its complete inauguration is entirely within our 
power, and could take place this very day, if we really wanted it. 
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If a Messiah will ever come, man will be that A&sstah. Ifa 
Messianic Age will ever dawn, man will inaugurate it. What- 
ever salvation there is has come to us from no one but our- 
selves. Whatever salvation there is yet to be will not come to 
us from any other source. Celestial beings will not bring it 
to us; the church cannot dispense it. The church may inspire 
men into offering their hearts and hands, their minds and 
souls, toward the building up of a kingdom of heaven; she 
cannot build it herself. Unless we ourselves enter resolutely 
upon making peace and good-will the universal boon, and 
continue at it till attained, peace and good-will there will 
never be. 

I recall a legend that is quite to the point. A man prayed 
on his knees, one day, that God might enter his home, and 
change its darkness into light, its strife into Rinataeitier 
peace, its spites and hatreds into love. Long aid where man 
was the recital of his grievances; stirring his Berar vee 
entreaty for divine aid. At length, a voice was heard from 
heaven saying ‘‘Begin Thou.’’ At first he was greatly dis- 
pleased with the answer he had received. But gradually 
anger passed into reflection, and the more he reflected the 
more he recognized wisdom in the answer. He saw that he 
himself had not been what he should have been, and had not 
done what he should have done. He had been severe and 
harsh and exacting where he should have been gentle and 
kind. He had been relentless where he should have been for- 
giving, and insistent upon his rights without considering that 
others too had rights. He had looked wholly to others fora 
change of spirit in the home, and, of course, found it not, 
until, in obedience to the heavenly voice, he himself began 
changing his course. And the result was almost instantaneous. 
Kindness was met with kindness, smile with smile, cheer with 
cheer. Due entirely to his own initiative, there was peace in 
his home, and good-will among all its members. 
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Like unto the man of the legend, millions of men are 
upon their knees imploring for peace and good-will, for cessa- 
Such our general tion of injustice and wrong, of hatred and strife, 
anes of persecution and degradation and starvation, 
Messianic Agee putting the blame on governments, on church, 
on corporations, on capital, on greed of employers, on extra- 
vagance of society. If they were to stop long enough in their 
lamentations and entreaties to listen, each of them might hear 
a voice saying: ‘‘Begin thou. Correct the evils that are in 
thyself. Remove from thine own heart greed and hatred, 
envy and strife, pride and vanity. Let thine own dealings be 
just and upright. Let thine own heart commiserate with the 
poor, and thine own hand lift up the fallen and guide the 
erring,—do this, and there will be nothing to complain of. 
Governments will be just. Politics will be pure. Corporations 
will be honest. Capital and labor will live harmoniously and 
helpfully side by side. Clashings and jarrings between classes 
and creeds will be no more.’’ 

What are governments and corporations and societies but 
aggregations of individuals, and how can the aggregation be 
ie ae easel otherwise than its component parts? It is the 
so will the aggre- perfection of the parts that makes the whole 
oie perfect. It is the morality of the individuals 
that constitutes the morality of society. The story of morality 
is the story of moral units. If we would have pure water in 
the reservoir, we must have each of its tributary pipes convey 
pure water to it. If we would have righteousness dominate 
governments, corporations, or other bodies of men, we must 
have the individuals composing them dominated by the law 
of right. 

Among the chief causes of war we name revenge, ambition, 
greed, pride, and as instigators of it we generally name the 

rulers and their chief counsellors. But these are 


Let individuals love 


peace, andwar private individuals before they are public officials. 
will be no more. 


If as individuals they were trained aright, if they 
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were taught to master revenge, to control ambition, to conquer 
greed, to subdue pride and to overcome lust of glory, there 
would be little danger of their jeopardizing the welfare of 
nations when entrusted with responsibilities of government. 
They would have recourse to arbitration instead of resorting 
to arms, they would appeal to reason instead of to savage 
force. 

The chief causes of corruption in politics are lust of power 
and greed of gold. But men are individuals before they are 
politicians; and if the individuals were honest, [et individuals be 
the politicians could never be dishonest. If the peas ae a 
individual acquired the habit of regarding dis- more be corrupt. 
honesties of any kind and of any degree as a crime, the habit 
of never deceiving, of never making false promises, of never 
obtaining things under false pretenses, there would not be a 
power on earth that could make him act otherwise when called 
upon to hold a position of public trust. 

The chief cause of the bitterness between the capitalist 
and the workingman is greed on the one side, and unreason- 
ableness on the other. But men are individuals ana there will be 
before they are employers and employees. If as Plimeon eae 
individuals they had been taught to be just, to 2nd labor. 
love their fellowmen as themselves, to do unto others as they 
would have others do unto them, to give an honest day’s labor 
for a day’s honest wage, and an honest wage for a day’s honest 
labor, it would be impossible for the one, when employee, to 
seek the capitalist’s ruin, and for the other, when employer, 
to coin the heart’s blood of the laborer into gold, and then 
squander it in shocking extravagances, to look with indif- 
ference on the wretchedness of those to whom life means but 
being driven on the treadmill like cattle, being consigned to 
the poor-house when no longer able to slave, being compelled 
to harness even the little ones and the women to the yoke, 
that the household may be provided with the barest necessities 


of life. 
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The chief cause of hatred between nations and religions 
lies in the belief of real or fancied superiority of the one over 
Fea enyat the other. But men are individuals before they 
between nations are citizens of a country or followers of a creed. 
per Spat If as individuals they were made vividly to realize 
that all men are children of the same God, and, hence, consti- 
tute a common brotherhood, that all are heirs of the same 
destiny, bound by the ties of human kinship to mutual respect 
and helpfulness, if these truths were deeply implanted within 
them, there would be little friction, little dislike, little preju- 
dice, when thrown in contact with each other. 

Such is the power and such the possibility of the indi- 
vidual. If the world we would see regenerated we would 


Let.us regenerate have to regenerate our own selves first. The only 


selves, and we will 
at same time re- 


generate society. Own selves. The only Messianic Age that will 


Messiah that ever will be, that ever can be, is our 


ever dawn will be the one which we ourselves will inaugurate. 
On the day, and in the hour, when the individual, the world 
over, will enter upon living every day in the year the life he 
leads on Christmas day, on that day will the J/essiah have 
come. 

Such a commencement each of us can make. Each of us, 
even the lowliest, can diffuse a A/essianic atmosphere about 
him if he chooses. 

There is now being produced in New York Jerome K. 
Jerome’s symbolic play, entitled ‘‘7he Passing of the Third 
Illustrated by floor Back.’’ It had a year’s run in London, 
recent play. and is likely to enjoy equal popularity in our 
country. Like the play ‘‘The Servant of the House,”’ 
which was played last year, its purpose is to show the regen- 
erative power that can be exercised by an individual whose 
heart beats in love and sympathy with his fellow-kind, and 
whose hands and mind labor for the uplift of man. The 
principal character of the play is a lodger, who rents the 
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back room, on the third floor of a middle-class lodging- 
house. The surroundings are mean, the people common 
and sordid, nearly every one of them afflicted with one 
kind of wickedness or another. But it is not long after 
the new lodger comes among them that their spirit changes. 
There is scorn and ridicule at first. But scorn soon gives way 
to respect, and ridicule to admiration. The woman who keeps 
the lodging-house gives up her cheating; the others forsake 
their vileness. He wears no priestly robes; he assumes no 
saintly mien or tone. He is merely a man, but all of a man, 
true, noble, gentle, gracious. He penetrates the surface to 
the real man or woman beneath, reaches the very heart and 
soul, and holds these under his spell till he has effected their 
regeneration, till he has freed them from the fetters of wicked- 
ness and folly. 

There, in that lodging-house, are witnessed the first rays 
of the dawn of the Afessianic Age. ‘There one first beholds the 
real Messiah. Put such a man into every lodging-house, into 
every private home, into every palace, into every office, shop 
or factory, and you will have the human race redeemed. 

Seeing evil and yearning for its conquest, he hears a voice 
saying ‘‘Begin Thou!/’’ He begins, and putting heart and 


soul, hand and mind, into his work, he succeeds. When each will do 


work of Messiah, 
Messiah will have 


of us begin inaugurating the J/essitanic Age, and ome. 


That same voice speaks to each of us. Let each 


each of us will prove himself the long-expected Messiah, 
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Che Ieiu—What He Is and What He In Not. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 23d and 320th, tgro. 


I. 


On their way to the opera, one night, two fashionably 
dressed young men were accidentally bespattered by an Italian 
street sweeper. Very humbly the unintentional Coliténphiens 
offender stammered his apologies, but to no Fling at Italian. 
effect, judging from the tirade of abuse on the part of the 
young men, and from their insulting fling, ‘‘What else can 
you expect of a—Dago?’’ 

At the Opera House, that night, a vast throng of people, 
including the foremost of the c/i/e, had gathered to hear a 
work composed by an Italian master, sung by 


. , Yet Italian’s work 
Italian singers, accompanied by an orchestra at opera 


largely composed of Italians and led by an Italian dia ase 
conductor, all men and women of exceptional accomplishments, 
and all of them compatriots of that street sweeper, whose 
mishaps had brought down upon him the wrathful ejaculation 
“What else can you expect of a—Dago?”’ 

From orchestra and stage of the opera, that night, my 
mind winged itself to the land from which hailed the composer 
and singer and players, who won the rapturous 


: His contributions 

applause of the enthusiastic audience. Far to art and litera- 
( ture. 

across the wild Atlantic, to sunny Italy, my 

mind wandered, for a review of all that that land had achieved 


for humanity. One by one, there passed, in panoramic suc- 
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cession, the artists who had made that land the mother of 
modern art—the sculptors who there had wrought immortally 
in marble and in bronze, the painters who there had made the 
canvas to speak as it has never spoken elsewhere, the pcets 
who there had given utterance to fancies in epics and lyrics, in 
sonnets and stories, that have become the model of their kind 
for all the world. 

From the people, the mind strayed to the cities, where 
these sons of genius had wrought, to Florence with its price- 
Teomtcnineiure less treasures of art, and its romantic history; 
and tadustry. to Venice with its poems in stone, with its canals 
of liquid melody, to Milan and Pisa with their cathedrals of 
surpassing beauty, to Rome, the eternal city, the archetype 
of all that is historic on the yonder side of the Alps From 
the cities throbbing with industry, my mind wandered through 
the valleys and gardens, through the orchards and vineyards, 
dotted with picturesque cottages, and occupied by a peasantry 
whose care-free song and merry dance and laughter ard happy 
toil puzzled the mind as to whether ancient Arcadia had not 
blossomed anew in modern Italy. 

Returning from that land rich in treasures of art and in 
story of achievement, and thinking of the contemptuous fling 
Weree'dings at ae its people by one who was hastening to enjoy 
Jew. the song and music of that people, the mind 
could not but reflect upon the ingratitude of the world in 
general. 

The question suggested itself: What, if instead of an 
Italian the street sweeper had been a Jew, and had acci- 
dentally bespattered those dapper two fashion plates on their 
way to the opera? What, if one of those unsightly immi- 
grants from darkest Russia had, while trying to vend cough- 
drops or librettoes, accidentally run into one of those fellows ? 
In all probability, the vituperation would have been more 
violent in tone and more vicious in intent than that which was 


We 
hurled at the Italian. The epithet ‘“— Dirty Jew’’ would prob- 
ably have been very conspicuous. For the language commonly 
applied to the Jew by Non-Jews when in wrath reveals only 
too plainly the general feeling toward him, and shows that 
feeling to be contempt, often bitter hatred. 

’Tis true, the Russian Jewish street- vender is not a sightly 
personage. His clothes are shabby. His beard is unkempt. 
His back is bent, his gait shuffling, his manner Sonia UeWs, Re 
shy or overbold. He does not appeal to the some Italians, low. 
aesthetic sense. From all visible evidences, he deserves the 
epithet applied to him, he is dirty. 

But, as little as the Italian street sweeper is the type of 
all Italians, so little is this unfortunate street vender the type 
of all the Jews. ‘The latter is not even respon- 

But Jew’s lowness 

sible for what he is. The italian street sweeper not of his own 
may be low in the social scale from choice. The mee: 
Jewish street vender has been laid low by persecution. ‘The 
Italian at home has in his favor the advantages of a beautiful, 
cultured, native land, the protection of a strong government, 
the support of a mighty church-organization. He has all 
these and more to lift him, and to inspire him with the ambi- 
tion to rise to the highest plane of intellectual and industrial 
and social efficiency. But all these privileges had been denied 
to the Jew of the Slavic and other benighted countries. Had 
the Russian Jew had the boon of these advantages, which the 
Italian perhaps wilfully ignored, he might have retained, and 
even advanced, the glories which his ancestors attained in the 
heyday of their national existence. 

Not of his own volition nor by innate tendency does the 
Russian Jew of recent immigration occupy the low round on 
the ladder of social culture or economic pros- Avvictha Or petae: 
perity. Oppression had bowed his head. Cruelty cution. 
has bent his back. Degradation, denial of opportunity, has 
made a dirty street vender of this descendant of lawgivers and 
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kings and prophets to whom, to this day, the whole civilized 
world does homage. 

If, instead of flinging contemptuous epithets at such 
a Jewish vender, the question were asked him what had 
al Shy ele brought him so luw, he would probably tell a 

story tragic enough to move to pity even those 
who like him least. He would probably tell how his native 
land denied him his civil rights because of his exercising his 
God-given privilege of following the religion of his heritage. 
He would probably tell how he was imprisoned within the 
Pale of Settlement, out of which he was not permitted to stir 
for larger room and larger opportunity in the land in which 
he was born, in which he paid heavy taxes, in which he 
rendered severe military service. He would probably tell how 
the schools were closed to him, how the higher trades and 
callings were barred to him, how the congested conditions in 
which he was forced to live, and the cruelties to which he was 
treated, deadened his finer sensibilities, made him an unsightly 
being when, as a refugee, he arrived upon our shores. 

And further questioning might reveal the fact that some 
of the people in attendance upon the opera, attired in the 
Beets ioe height of fashion and of aristocratic appearance, 
benefits thanto had, like unto him, arrived upon our shores as 
ake! Russian Jewish refugees, wretchedly poor, had, 
under our larger opportunities and greater freedom, risen, 
within a comparatively short period of time, to prosperity and 
culture. 

Yes, it is easy to fling contempt, easy to condemn the 
masses for the shortcomings of the few, but it is hard to 
remember benefits received, and to reward them with deeds or 
thoughts of sympathy and kindness. It is easy to forget the 
benefits which the world derived from the Italian, easier still 
it is not to remember the debt the world owes to the Jew. 


The incident of which we have spoken might well have hap- 
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pened to a Jew, and even on the way to church instead of 
opera, and the insulting epithet might even have been hurled 
by pious a church-goer instead of a thoughtless young fellow. 
In fact, such is the hatred of church-goers against Jews in 
Russia, that, after the Kishineff and Golem massacres, the 
Jew of that country found it advisable, if violence he wished 
to escape, to keep out of the road of feople on their way to 
church. 

Let us follow some of these pious Jew-haters into their 
church, and see whether it is there where their hatred finds its 
root and justification. 

We hear the officiating minister read the lesson of the 
day. It is from the Sacred Scriptures—written by Jews. We 
hear the congregation singing a hymn. Itisa 


: ¥ 2 Debt to Jew in 
Psalm, credited to David, a Jewish king, whom religion and 


the gospels name the progenitor of the founder me 

of the Christian Church. We hear minister and congregation 
reading alternatingly such verses as: Ye shall be kind to the 
poor and unprotected. Ye shall not vex nor illtreat the 
stranger. Ye shall not steal, nor oppress, nor deal falsely, 
nor lie one to another. Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment. Ye shall not hate your brother in your heart. 
Ye shall not avenge nor bear grudge. Ve shall love your 
neighbors as yourselves. We recognize in these verses a part 
of the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, one of the sacred 
writings of the Jew. 

We listen to the minister’s sermon. It is an exposition 
of Old Testament standards of character. He speaks of 
Abraham’s defiance of idolatry at a time when all the world 
was idolatrous, of his forsaking home and country for the 
privilege of worshipping the One and True God. He dwells 
upon the epic of the Exodus and rehabilitates the character 
of Moses with modern vestments. He tells of the brave deeds 


of this first and foremost emancipator, of how he dared the 
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arrogance of a mighty tyrant. He thrills his congregation by 
his recital of the battles fought and victories won, for there 
are in Moses the elements of universal interest, the struggle 
for liberty which is for all time, the combat for justice which 
appeals to the aspiration of all humanity. He recalls how 
that story had steeled the hands of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
the Founders of the Republic, of the Emancipators of the 
oppressed of all peoples and all faiths. 

From Moses he turns to the Prophets of Israel, to Nathan 
and Elijah and Daniel, to the men who dared even in the 
presence of mighty potentates to tell them their sins and to 
foretell their doom. He turns to Isaiah and waxes eloquent 
over that seer’s scathing arraignment of wrong-doers, of his 
unsparing denunciation of the predatory rich and the political 
malefactors of his day. From Isaiah he turns to Hosea and 
to others of the prophets whose pathetic tenderness has 
softened the sting of many wounds, whose words of wisdom 
and of hope have been the consolation of humanity unto 
this day. 

Not a word in all that is read and sung and preached in 
that church-service but shows indebtedness to the Jew for the 
world’s greatest spiritual treasures. Not a word within the 
Bible but teaches that unto the Jew is due reverence and 
appreciation. 

And the pity of it is that the potentiality of the like of 
these heroes of old is contained within that unsightly street- “ 
vender. There are within him the glowing embers of the fire 
which Isaiah snatched from the altar of God. From his lips, 
as from those of the ancient seers, there might have poured 
forth ringing appeals for righteousness and justice. The ideals 
of a state of society in which equity and peace shall hold 
supreme sway, the dreams of old of a Messianic age, are also 
his dreams and his ideals. He, who might have turned dream 
and hope into realities, must now content himself with making 
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fulfilment of them the subject of his prayers. Persecution has 
robbed him of his power. Degradation has made a beggar of 
him who might have been a leader of men. 

Let us follow the hater of the Jew further still, in the 
hope of discovering somewhere the cause of his hatred. With 
him we enter a court of justice. A trial is about sas 
to take place involving principles respecting the 
sanctity of life and the sacredness of property. ‘The oath is 
administered upon the Bible, the book of the Jew. Counsels 
for the plaintif and for the defense cite for their authority 
the lawbook of the Jew. ‘The verdict rendered by the judge 
is permeated with the spirit of the Jewish conception of right 
and justice, as taught in the Decalogue. 

We follow the Jew-hater from hall to hall where socio- 
logical problems are discussed. In not one of them do we 
find a cause for the dislike of the Jew. Foremost ' 

in sociology. 

among the names mentioned as pioneers in the 

movement looking to obtaining an equitable return for labor 
we hear the names of such Jews as Karl Marx, Ferdinand 
Lassalle. Of other Jews we hear whose analysis of modern 
society is so keen, and whose insight into present-day indus- 
trial conditions so clear that men marvel at their wisdom and 
prophesies. Bethe gathering what it may, be it sociological 
or economical, be it an indignation meeting at which men and 
women protest against children laboring in mill or mine or 
factory, against hours of labor that are too long and wages 
that are too short; be it a mass-meeting in which action is 
being taken against the return to a foreign country of an 
alleged revolutionist, who has sought our country for his 
haven of refuge; be it a gathering assembled to induce govern- 
ments to beat swords into plowshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks, to have recourse to arbitration instead of resorting to 
weapons of death and destruction,—whatever the nature of 


the gathering, whenever the question of personal liberty is 
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involved, whenever questions are considered concerning the 
rights of human beings to peace and happiness, there is 
sounded the Biblical note, the note of the Jew. 

Such has been the work of the Jew. And so great is the 
world’s indebtedness to him that, were the unsightly Jewish 
eine ae street-vender the last of his people, instead of 
world would praise flinging insulting epithets at him, men would 
pilgrim to him, as Heine said, from all the 
corners of the earth to catch a glimpse of the only survivor of 
that people that gave to the Western civilized world its God, 
its sacred literature, its law and morality, all that it values 
highest and best. The old I,atins had a saying that ‘‘Of the 
dead one should say only what is good,’’ which saying, judg- 
ing from what we see and hear, might often be interpreted as 
meaning: Of the living one should say only what is bad. 
Perhaps, if the Jew were dead, there would be no end of 
eulogies of him. His chief offense apparently is deathlessness. 
Nations die, races pass away, empires crumble, dynasties 
vanish, centuries come and centuries go,—the Jew remains. 
He continues as a people, separate and distinct, even though 
he forms part of almost every nation of the earth. Persecution 
may degrade him for a time, may bend him low, may make 
him of unsightly appearance, may condemn him to low and 
repulsive callings, but, let even but the slightest breath of 
freedom blow upon him, and, like unto the bewitched Prince 
of the legend, he casts off his old garb and his old age, and 
stands in the full panoply of attractive and vigorous and 
creative youth. 

There are those who claim that the reason why there is 
little love for the Jew of the present day is: he is unlike his 

Biblical ancestor, he has become debased in 


Claim that Jew 


disliked because character and in ideal, the prophet has degener- 
debased. A i 
ated into a trader, the lawgiver and bard into a 


money-getter, the tiller of the soil into a street-vender, 
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What, if this were so? Whose would be the blame? 
Who drove him from his native fields which, though barren 
and desolate now, he had made to overflow with 


: If it were so, 
milk and honey? Who made him exchange the whose would be 


hoe for the wandering staff, and the seed-bag for yaaa 

the peddler’s pack? Who made a trader of the Jew, of him 
who in his own country scarcely knew the meaning of trade? 
Who robbed him of his Biblical title Zhe Chosen of God ? 
Who lowered his dignity unto the dust? Who made him a 
fugitive and an outcast? Who robbed him of his human 
rights? Who fed him to the hungry lions, and crushed his 
body and spirit in the subterranean mines? Who racked him 
in the torture chamber, and burned him at the stake? Who 
condemned him to the lowest of trades for livelihood, and to 
the vilest of places for habitation? Who jmade his existence 
insufferable, and held as the accursed of God him who was 
cursed by the wickedness of man? Who brought him so low 
that to him rather than to the rustic might apply the words, 
with some slight alterations, which Edwid Markham addresses 
to The Man With The Hoe 


“Bowed by the wrongs of centuries he leans 
Upon the wandering-staff within his hand, 
The suffering of ages in his face, 

And on his back the outrage of the world.” 


Such could be the questions which the Jew could ask 
when charged with being unlike his Biblical ancestor, when 
told that he is debased in character and ideal, that the prophet 
and lawgiver, the poet and the peasant, have degenerated into 
traders and money-getters and street-venders. 

But, while it might well have been true, had he been 
moulded of ordinary clay and not of the clay of which immor- 
tals are moulded, it is not true of the Jew asa Unet to manor! 
whole. It is unjust to judge of all the Jews by @!! by few. 
the depreciated standard of the pitiful inhabitants of the 
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European ghettoes. Do we ask the world to judge of the 
American by the outlawed mountaineer of Kentucky? 

If the true type of the Jew we would find, we must not 
look for him among the oppressed and down-trodden, among 
HY eons those who have had the higher opportunities 
studied where he denied him, but in those enlightened countries 
has his righis. where he has obtained his human and political 
and social rights, where every opportunity for learning and 
culture that is extended unto others is open to him. ‘There 
let us study him and see whether the results of our search will 
bear out the charge that has been raised against him. 


AG 


Entering upon our investigation of the status of the Jew 
in the countries in which he has been politically enfranchised, 
Jew distinguiawed—_° find him among the leaders of states and 
in statesmanship. nations. This prominence in national life stands 
for no small achievement when we bear in mind the prejudice 
against which he has to contend. The Jewish statesman has 
become a frequent figure in enlightened lands. We need but 
mention Disraeli, in England; Lasker, in Germany; Cremieux, 
in France; Luzzatto, in Italy; Straus, in the United States. 
In fact, so large is the number of Jews in the councils of the 
nations and in the judiciary of the peoples that to tell their 
names were to recite a catalogue. 

The same is true in other fields. In literature, we have 
such names as Heine, Auerbach, Brandes, Nordau, Zangwill. 
heacateaine In philosophy, we have Spinoza, Lazarus, Stein- 

thal. Among composers, we note Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Rubinstein, Goldmark, Halévy. Among leaders, 
we note Damrosh, Mahler, Hertz. Among actors, we note 
Rachel, Bernhardt, Sonnenfeld, Possart. Among artists, we 


have Antokolski, Ezekiel, Israels. Turning to professors and 
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scientists and scholarly writers, we have Lombroso, Sylvester, 
Traube, Derenbourg, Goldziher, Reinach, and so many others 
that to mention more were to tire both hearer and speaker. 
That the list of Jews engaged in specifically intellectual 
pursuits is so large is due to two chief causes. In the first 
place, the Jew’s mind has had thousands of years Bisincnemnae 
of cultivation. It soared into the realms of mental training. 
philosophy and poetry, it elaborated systems of governments 
and codified laws, at an age when the ancestors of present-day 
nations were still in a barbaric state. In the second place, 
mind-culture is one of the first injunctions of his religion. 
An illiterate Jew is a rarity. His Bible makes instruction of 
children the obligatory duty of parents. ‘he Jew even calls 
his synagogue, school, and makes it a house of instruction as 
well as a house of worship. The public school as well as the 
public reading and expounding of Scriptures were inaugurated 
by him at a time when even priests and potentates of other 
faiths knew not yet the letters. No hierarchy could ever have 
thought of, much less could ever have dared, prohibiting to 
the Jew the reading and study of the Scriptures. There was 
never need of a compulsory school-law for Jews. When 
American immigration restrictionists enacted the educational- 
test law, they found it no bar even to the Jew coming from 
the most benighted lands. Questioning a Jewish peasant in 
my journey through the interior of Russia, what they did 
during the long winters, when snowed in in their huts, he 
replied ‘‘We study.’’ ‘‘And they,’’ I asked, meaning the 
Non-Jewish peasantry, ‘‘they,’’ he replied, ‘‘not being able to 
read, hibernate.’’ Visiting, one day, the steerage of an ocean 
steamer, I found quite a number of Jewish immigrants study- 
ing English from a little dictionary and conversation-book 
while most of their Non-Jewish fellow-passengers were en- 
gaged in playing cards. It is quite a common occurrence to 
see a Jewish child, that landed at Ellis Island in the morning, 
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in an English school in the afternoon, and trying to make out 
the meaning of words in the evening paper of the same day. 

"These facts, and many others which we could cite, prove 
quite conclusively that the intellect, that made possible the 
fralkibag Shcbetats great lights of ancient Israel, is still luminous. 
for Jew’s survival. And they also tell the reason why that handful 
of people succeeded in outliving the mighty world-powers 
which attempted their destruction. While Babylon and 
Niniveh have become desolate sand heaps, while but piles of 
stone and caskets of mummies remain of ancient Egypt, while 
relics of the glories of ancient Greece and Rome are gaped at 
in museums, the Jew is alive, is here and there and every- 
where, the oldest of peoples, the youngest in vitality and 
creative power. 

Is his intellectual vigor, is his survival, despite oppres- 
sions such as no other people has outlived, is it mere chance 
ket is it the decree of Providence? May not his 
pletewhatancestry persecutions have been part of the divine plan, 
Ce intended to serve as a school wherein to fit him- 
self, through rigorous discipline, for the work he is still to do? 
His ancestors having laid the foundation to civilization, may 
it not be reserved for the descendant to complete the work? 

Perhaps that work might now have been completed, had he 
been permitted to continue at his work unmolested. Perhaps 


Would have been he might have inaugurated that Messianic age of 


completed had 
Jew been fairly 


treated. thrust him out, undertook to do, but which, not- 


universal peace and good-will which they, who 


withstanding mighty power and favoring opportunity, they 
have failed to inaugurate to this day, It is not to be forgotten 
that but shortly after the overthrow of the Judean nation the 
Dark Ages set in, and continued throughout the long night of 
centuries, till the torch that ushered in the Reformation and 
that re-illumined the world, was kindled anew at the flame of 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is not to be forgotten that where the 
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Jew is free there is enlightenment and prosperity, where he is 
persecuted there is darkness and stagnation. Contrast such 
countries as our own or England or Holland with Russia or 
Roumania. In the first named group, the Jew enjoys every 
citizenship right, in the latter he is maltreated. Contrast 
Spain’s prosperity before she expelled the Jew, and her decline 
and decay after his expulsion, and then judge of the loss 
society has sustained by placing the Jew beyond its pale. If 
the centuries of persecution have left their scar upon the Jew, 
they have no less left their mark upon his persecutor. The 
nations that treated the Jew well treated themselves better 
still; they that ill-treated him treated themselves worst of all. 

There are those who contend that the Jew is his own 
enemy, that it is his clannishness that bars him from fellow- 
ship with other people. jev charged eth 

There is considerable truth in this charge, ‘lannishness. 
More than is conducive to his best good, he keeps to his own 
and away from others. Where he is kindly treated his asso- 
ciations with others than his kind ought to be more extensive 
and more cordial. While in individual cases such cordiality 
exists, as a general thing it is a consumation devoutly to be 
wished. 

There are, however, extenuating reasons for the Jew’s clan- 
nishness. Repulsion from others, for many, many centuries, 
has made attraction for his own almost instinctive. Others 
had but hatred and contempt, kicks and blows for him; among 
his own he found solace and fellow-feeling. For long periods 
of times, association with him by others was legally inter- 
dicted; intermarriage with him was held to be a capital offense; 
he was condemned to living apart from others, even to dressing 
differently from them. Their law did not extend its protection 
over him; their schools and places of amusements were barred 
to him. About the only place open to him was their church 
where he was welcome to hearing himself denounced as the 
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Christ-killer, as the accursed of God and man by reason of his 
blindness and stubborness and hard-heartedness. 

Even at this day, certain schools, fraternities, clubs, 
hotels deny him admission, no matter how unobjectionable his 
character, or how high his intellectual and socia] culture. 
It is very difficult to be otherwise than clannish when one 
is sure of a hearty welcome only among one’s own. 

Another reason given for the dislike of the Jew we find in 
the charge of his having spurned and persecuted and crucified 
Charged with have Jesus of Nazareth. A greater calumny than this 
ing crucified Jesus. charge is not recorded in all history. Jesus was 
flesh of the Jew’s flesh, bone of his bone. In the schools of 
his people was he taught; in their Temple he worshipped. 
Their faith was his faith, their ideals were his ideals; their 
country was his country; their enemy was his. Like unto 
them he groaned under the yoke of the cruel Roman. Like 
other enthusiasts in Israel, he dreamed of the emancipation of 
his people. The magnetic spell which his kindly disposition 
and exalted teachings cast over his followers suggested to 
them the possibility of his being the looked-for deliverer of his 
people. More enthusiastic than prudent, they acclaimed him 
‘‘King of the Jews,’’ in the capital of the province that was 
tributary to Rome, and that was in a state of smouldering 
sedition. That acclamation was heard by the corrupt and 
servile hierarchy that held office by the grace of Rome. It 
was heard by the Roman legion in command of Jerusalem. 
To their ears that acclamation meant treason against Rome, 
and it brought the acclaimed upon the cross, which was the 
Roman’s mode of punishing traitors. 

A number of scores of years passed during which there 
was no other knowledge concerning the death of Jesus than 
that he had died the death of a patriot and martyr at the 
hands of the Roman, during which there was not the remotest 
thought of holding his own people responsible for his death, 
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as witnessed to by St. Paul, who, of all New Testament 
writers, lived nearest to the time of Jesus, and in whose 
authentic writings not a line, not a word, can be found 
charging the Jews with the heinous crime that was heaped 
upon them by later writers. Gradually, the Gentile followers 
of the martyr of Nazareth outnumbered his Jewish disciples, 
and their pagan beliefs began to color the Jewish monotheistic 
teachings. The One God became a Trinity. The carpenter’s 
son became a God-begotten, virgin-born deity. The martyr, 
dead and buried, became a resurrected God. ‘The conversion 
of the Roman empire to the new faith tempted the Gentile 
missionaries. ‘To continue holding the Romans responsible 
for the execution of him whom they were expected to worship 
as God, would not have served their purpose. The unyielding 
opposition of the monotheistic Jew to the worship of a human 
being aroused the propagandists’ bitterest hatred, and, in 
revenge, the Roman was exculpated, and the Jew was charged 
with having persecuted the patriot of Nazareth, with having 
crucified one of the noblest of his people, one who in the hope 
of delivering his people sacrificed his life for them. And that 
charge, born of ambition and policy and revenge, has wrought 
untold suffering upon the Jew unto this day. 

Another reason for disliking the Jew is ascribed to his 
being of a race that is different from that of the people among 
whom he lives. He is a Semite, they are Aryans. Pearce wiitte! 
His is an inferior race, theirs is the race that has longing to different 

é race and nation. 
conquered the world. And to the fetich of race- 
pride is added that of nationalism. No matter among whom 
the Jew lives or how long he lives among them, being of a 
different religion, he is held to be also of different nationality, 
and of an inferior nationality, for each thinks itself superior 
to all others. 

It is a teaching that is quite popular with chauvinists or 
with pseudo-scientists. But the ethnologist or anthropologist 
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is not caught by such clap-trap. He knows that there is no 
such thing to-day as a pure ethnic stem, that migrations, 
slavery, warfare, persecutions have everywhere effected mixing 
of blood. One of the wives of Abraham was an Ishmealite 
woman; Joseph’s wife was an Egyptian. ‘The wife of Moses 
was of the people of a Midian. An ancestress of David was 
Ruth, the Moabitess. The wives of Solomon were of different 
nations and of different tribes. There has been neither an 
Aryan nor a Semitic race; both are of the Caucasian stem. 
Speaking the Semitic tongue, the Jew was called a Semite. 
It was a linguistic not a racial characterization. In every 
other respect, he was brother to him of Aryan tongue, iden- 
titical with him in physical structure, in psychical nature, in 
intellectual achievement. 

And what a misuse of language it is to speak of a 
‘‘Jewish Nation.’’ A nation is a political union of people, 
occupying a separate territory, ruled by the same govern- 
ment, subject to the same laws, acknowledging and serving 
the same flag. Do the Jews constitute such a political 
union? Have they a government, a flag, of their own? 
Is there a part of the earth which they inhabit, and call 
their own country? Is not the French Jew, a Frenchman 
in thought, feeling, look, speech, manner; the English Jew, 
an Englishman; the German Jew, a German? Does not each 
bear his country’s burdens, fight his country’s battles, follow 
his country’s flag? Did not Jews come to these shores but a 
short time after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and did 
they not labor as conscientiously and as patriotically as the 
others in founding the Republic, and in building up our proud 
nation? Is not the Jew as fond of the stars and stripes as is 
the descendant of him who landed on Plymouth Rock, aye, 
fonder than he, for no one knows better than the Jew how to 
reverence the boon of liberty. With what right, therefore, 
do men speak of the American Jew as not being an American ? 
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With what authority do men speak of a Jewish nation, and 
make that egregious blunder a cause of dislike ? 

There is yet another reason for dislike of the Jew, and 
that is a sociological one. All sorts of things are said of him 
and believed of him. He is believed to be Charged with 
shrewd and fabulously rich. He lives of his shrewdness. 
brain rather than of his brawn. He shuns the country and 
congests the city. He is materialistic, devoid of idealism. 

Were but half of these charges true, they would constitute 
sufficient reason for all the dislike that exists against the Jew. 
Let us examine some of them, and see how much of a search 
they can stand. 

Analyzing the so-called shrewdness of the Jew, we find 
that much that is designated by that term is but industry, 
sobriety, thrift, mixed with a large amount of insight and 
foresight and perseverance. And we also find that, if shrewd- 
ness be a legitimate source of dislike, the Morgans, the Car- 
negies, the Wanamakers, the Yankees, would deserve to be 
thoroughly disliked. 

This so-called shrewdness is one of the many traits the 
Yankee and the Jew hold in common. It was the hard knocks 
which the New Englanders received in the school of hardship 
that made them the kind of men they proved themselves in the 
critical hours of our nation. And it was the transmission 
of those traits that has preserved in their descendants those 
qualities that have enabled them to maintain their high rank 
to this day. 

What is true of the New Englander is true of the Jew. 
The Jew attended a similar school of hardship, and for a much 
longer time. He acquired there the same training, and 
through it he has transmitted traits which, when in combat 
with laziness, thriftlessness, improvidence, intemperance, lack 
of mentality, easily proves him the survival of the fittest. 
The consequence is dislike. The drunken, lazy Monjik hates 
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the sober and industrious Jew. The blood-proud, addle- 
brained, labor-shirking, beer-guzzling Junker detests the 
enterprising and successful Jew, and calls him a shrewd, cun- 
ning money-grubber. The outstripped generally seeks balm 
for defeat in hating him by whom defeat is sustained. A 
historian recently said that the dislike of the Jew, in countries 
in which he is persecuted, is not because of his inferiority but 
because of his superiority. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, the number of rich 
Jews is exceedingly small. There is no greater fallacy current 
Witis fabulous than that contained in the phrase ‘‘Rich as a 
wealth. Jew.’’ Invented during the Middle Ages by 
looters, it has transmitted itself through ignorance. One visit 
through the ghettoes of the old world and the new, one 
glimpse at the charity institutions that are burdening the 
Jews, a few visits to Ellis Island, would convince even the 
most sceptical, and confirm Nordau’s declaration, that persecu- 
tion has made little more than beggars of four-fifths of the 
Hast-Huropean Jews, has made paupers of them who, granted 
their rights, would have prospered, and would have made 
their respective nations to prosper. 

As to the Jew’s abstention from manual toil and his prefer- 
ence for commercial and financial careers, like all sweeping 
With being ad- generalizations, it is true of many and false of 
dicted to trade. most. Exclusion by law through many centuries 
from all callings excepting those of petty trade, made of them, 
in the course of ages, masters of trade and finance, and, as 
such, benefactors of their respective countries. ‘They who 
indulge in flings at merchants and financiers,—and their 
number is not few—little know the value of commerce and 
capital in the economy of nations, little know that these open 
markets, level and tunnel mountains, sink mines, span rivers, 
pin ends of continents and oceans together, speed the grey- 
hounds and fire-horses of trade across seas and lands. They 
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little know that these are the springs that move the hands of 
the laborer, that stimulate the brain of the inventor, the skill 
of the mechanic, the pen of the writer, the brush and chisel of 
the artist. 

But, while many Jews follow commerce, most of them are 
engaged in the industries. Wherever permitted, there is not 
a calling in which Jews are not engaged. ‘They are stone- 
masons, iron-workers, weavers, dock-laborers in Russia, brick- 
layers and tanners in Austria; carpenters, book-binders, 
printers in Germany; ship-builders in Scotland; gardeners, 
diamond-cutters, net-makers in Holland; furriers in England. 
In New York City alone over one hundred thousand Jews are 
employed in the needle-work industry, and their labor repre- 
sents an annual output of more than three hundred million 
dollars in value, which output keeps hundreds of mills and 
factories profitably busy. 

It is true the representation of Jews in agriculture is 
small. But not less true is it that, until but recently, few 
were the countries that granted them the right with abstaining 
to own soil or till it. In Russia and Roumania om agricutture. 
that right is still withheld. Kept from the soil, he lost his 
old-time love of agriculture, acquired the city-dweller’s 
dislike of country life. Observing the drift from the coun- 
try to the city on the part of those born on the farm, ob- 
serving the dislike for farm-life on the part of those who 
were not only free but even greatly encouraged to enter 
upon it, it is strange to see the Jew condemned for not being 
what he had little chance to be. 

But he is beginning to make good use of the chance he 
now has in the United States. Two Jewish agricultural 
schools are fitting young men for practical and scientific 
agriculture. Already Jewish agricultural and industrial 
villages have sprung upinour land. A large part of the 
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dairy and poultry products consumed in New York are 
furnished by Jewish near-by farmers. "The Jewish agricul- 
tural aid societies cannot begin to assist all who ask to be 
placed on farms. Had the National Farm School the 
means to accept all who apply for adminission, it would 
count its Jewish students by the hundreds. It looks as if in 
the movement “Back to the Soil,” and in the needed re- 
generation of the American people on the farm, the Jew is 
destined to play a large part. 

As to the Jew being materialistically minded, lacking 
idealism, of all charges this one is most unjust. Who but 
With lacking an idealist could have given to man the theol- 
Pek ogy and morality contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures? Who but an idealist could have suffered for 
tens of centuries for his faith’s sake, and still hold on to his 
God and to his hopes? Who but an idealist could suffer 
the execration of man rather than submit to a few drops of 
baptismal water, and enjoy every worldly advantage? Who 
but an idealist could go on suffering at the hand of man, 
and yet continue hoping for the brotherhood of man, could 
keep on being smitten on both cheeks, and yet continue 
looking for the dawn of the age of peace and good-will? 
Who but an idealist could have been lowered to the dregs 
of the earth, and yet keep his spirit on the heights, keep 
inviolate the purity of his home-life and the integrity of his 
public life, keep himself comparatively a stranger in the 
divorce and criminal courts, in the inebriate asylum and 
upon the gallows? 

Egypt sought wealth. Along the Nile are strewn the 
ruins of the empire which made gold the end of life. Greece 
created images of beauty, and made the pursuit 


Preserved to in- 


au brother- of beauty the goal of life. Her people are to- 
000 of man. * . 
day the memory of a charming idyl, Rome 
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craved for power, and won it, only to be devoured by the 
monster her selfishness and brutality conjured forth. Israel 
sought truth and right and justice. Israel lives. 

The love of truth and right and justice has been the 
shield and buckler of the Jew. Fancy knows no miracle 
comparable with the story of the Jew. Nothing wiy continue tilt 
could have been easier for the world than to inaugurated. 
have overcome him. Nothing could have been easier for 
the Jew than to surrender. Providence had need for him, 
and kept him at his post. If at times, he despaired and 
thought of ending his misery, the voice of his ancestry 
bade him to labor on, to hope on. The artist Doré caught 
well the spirit of the divine intent of the Jew’s suffering. 
Adopting for his message the mythical figure of The Wan- 
dering Jew, he pictures this fanciful personage as standing 
on the brink of an abyss, ready to throw himself into the 
devouring depths. But overhead flashes a light bidding 
him to go on. 

Providence still keeps the Jew at his post. ‘There is 
still much work for him to do. Man has still to learn the 
Jew’s mandates “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 


When inaugurated 
“Do unto others as thou wouldst have others 7m Wil be recog: 
do unto thee.” When man shall have learned Messiah. 

to obey these mandates, the Jew’s work will be done. 
There will be peace and good-will. Mankind will consti- 
tute a brotherhood under the common Fatherhood of God. 
The Jew’s service will then be understood. He will be 
recognized as the Messiah who suffered for the salvation 


of mankind. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the ‘History of Universal 
Literature,’”’ Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
Terence between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr, B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
ina popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


y 
Rev, E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes ; 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”? London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description, as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what,he conceives the course of events to 
have a-tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions. 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud, 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat: 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile, 


From “‘ The Philadelphia Press.” 


_ Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment. 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


tsrael Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewlsh Chron- 
icle,’® London, writes ; 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
heis boldas well,... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr, Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiaw 
traditions, : 
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Che Way We Donk At Things. 


A Discourse at TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, February 6th, 1910. 


Mountains or molehills are made in accordance 
with our mental attitude toward them. A mountain 
may become a molehill if we tower above it and look 
down upon it; or a molehill may become a mountain 
if we are pigmy-sized and look up at it. It all de- 
pends upon the way we look at things. 

It was Balzac who pointed out somewhere that the 
loveliest places are simply what we make them; so 
are the ugliest. For one, a certain spot on the sea- 
shore, for instance, holds the sweetest memories, and 
for another, the same spot, the bitterest. For the 
one, an era begins there of life and love and a future 
replete with beauty and happiness; for another, an 
era closes there, shutting out life and love and beauty 
and happiness forever. 

Thoreau, the wonderfully close and keen observer 
of nature, insists that “there is just as much beauty 
visible to us in the landscape as we are prepared to 
appreciate—not a grain more. . . . There is no 
power to see in the eye itself any more than in any 
other jelly. We cannot see anything until we are 
possessed with the idea of it, take it into our heads. 


How mountains 
and molehills 
are made. 


The view of @ 
Remancer. 


The view of & 
Naturalist. 


The view of the 
Psaimists and 
Prophets. 


All agree that 
we can see only 
what we are 
prepared to 
appreciate. 
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. « + . Why, it takes a sharp-shooter,” he continues, 
with emphasis, “to bring down even such trivial game 
as snipes and woodcocks; he must take very particular 
aim and know what he is aiming at.” . . . And 
so it is with him that shoots at anything whatsoever 
(to paraphrase Thoreaw) ; though he wait till the sky 
falls, le will bag no game, if he does not already 
know its seasons and haunts and the color of its wing. 

As keen an observer as Thoreau is of nature, keener 
still were our Psalmists and Prophets as observers of 
human life. After ‘forty years in the wilderness with 
the Israelites the Deuteromomist causes Moses to tell 
them that, despite all of God’s great wonders they 
had been witnesses to, they had not yet acquired a 
heart to know (the heart being, to the ancients, the 
seat of the intellect and the soul) and eyes to see and 
ears to hear. The prophets and psalmists compare 
men to idols of wood and silver and gold, possessing 
all the organs of sense, but lacking those qualities of 
heart and eye and ear that feel and see and hear the 
myriad-fold charm and beauty and wonder and possi- 
bility of hfe, of the relationship between man and 
man, and of man and God. 

Ancient and modern observation agrees that our 
pltysical senses and spiritual endowments have no 
power in themselves other than that in which they 
are trained. The eye can not see until it has been 
taught what to look for. The ear can not hear until 
it has been taught what to listen for. The heart can not 
feel until it has been taught what to feel for. The mind 
can not know until it has been taught how to learn and 


what to retain. The soul can not aspire until it has 
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been taught how to rise above the physical limitations 
in which it finds itself. In other words, we see in 
men, in things, in God exactly that which we come pre- 
pared to appreciate in them. 

Let us take, for example, two estimates that might 
be given us of a mutual acquaintance. From one 
source we hear that the man in question is vulgar, 
brutal, lacking the instincts of a gentleman and ignorant 
of the very existence of the cardinal virtues; from the 
other, that he is one of those rough-and-ready charac- 
ters, apparently harsh and rasping, but a man to be 
trusted, loyal and staunch, and kindly to a fault. Of 
a woman acquaintance, we will be told by one that she 
is a prig and a cat, that her manners are bourgeois 
and she dresses like a fright, that her voice is shrill 
and her complexion bad; by another, we will be told 
that she is sweet and tender, that she is gentle-man- 
nered and simple in her taste, that she is not much for 
looks, but is possessed of the charm and beauty that 
result when there is a mind and a. soul behind the 
homely exterior of the face. 

Certain works of art or music will be judged by 
some as bad in conception and worse in execution. 
They disregard, we will be told, established canons 
and shatter all tradition. They are not entirely can- 
vas and paint and paper and ink wasted, of course, 
but art and music would not have fallen into decay 
if these never had happened. Another, however, will 
tell us that they are fair bits of artistic endeavor ; that 
they will be kindly judged by the critics; that their 
creators show merit and excellence, and give great 
promise for the future. 


How it works out 
regarding 


Men and 
Women; 


Works of Art 
and Music; 


Novels and 
Plays; 


God and 
Religion. 


These judg- 
ments, contra- 
dictory and 
unthinkable, 
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Of books and plays we know that what to one is 
the deepest and most moving heart-interest is, for 
others, bathetic sentimentality. A novel or a drama 
will convey to one the idea of vilest immorality, mak- 
ing it unfit for decent people to have in their libra- 
ries or to witness in the theater; to another this same 
book or play will picture true cross-sections of life, 
vividly portrayed, bringing home forceful moral les- 
sons, drawn from human wrong and outrage and man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

So it is with religion. For some it is an outworn 
superstition that holds men and women in a slavery 
of ignorance; or the trickery of a self-elected priest- 
hood that lives off the earnings of hapless sheep and 
fattens on the gullibility of the uneducated many; or, 
admitting its value in the uncultured past, it has been 
chocked off as a force in life by the advance of knowl- 
edge and the progress of science. For others, religion 
is the acme of freedom; religious teachers and leaders 
are men and women who make great sacrifices for 
the greatest of causes; knowledge and science, glorious 
in themselves, are empty shells in that they fail to give 
life the meaning that bridges the finite to the infinite, 
the mortal to the immortal, the human to the divine. 

How can these judgments, diametrically opposed, 
be made concerning the same people and the same 
things? A man cannot be brutal and vicious and kindly 
and virtuous at the same time; nor a woman vulgar 
and ugly and refined and beautiful; nor works of 
art hopelessly bad and meritoriously promising; nor 
literature vile and indecent and good and moral; no 
religion outworn and dead and inspiring and soul-satis- 
fying! 
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The truth is that God, men, things, in themselves, 
are non-existent for us until we have experienced them 
and have formed some mental attitude toward them. 
This great continent, here all the time, was non-existent 
for Europeans until it was discovered. People with 
white faces had no meaning for Indians until the 
Europeans came here. Art, literature, music, God are 
entirely different things for the dweller of Central 
Africa than they are for us. It is all in the way we 
have been trained to look at these; in our attitude of 
mind toward them; in our knowing the seasons and 
haunts and color of the wing of the game we are 
shooting at; in our gazing up, in wonder, at a mole- 
hill or in our looking down, in complacence, upon a 
mountain. 

Many conditions enter into our mental and spiritual 
make-up and create our attitude. There are forces 
that we inherit and forces that we acquire. There are 
permanent and inherent conditions over which we, ap- 
parently, have no control: a near-sighted man is not apt 
to ecstasize over a beautiful sunset, nor an almost deaf 
ear to rejoice in the, to it, discordant strains of certain 
musical compositions. Likewise, there are temporary 
and incidental conditions: a gout-stricken man is not 
apt to enthuse over exquisite dainties; nor a man, 
madly searching under the dresser for a lost collar 
button, to rejoice over the scientific hypothesis ex- 
pounded to him, at that moment, by his waiting friend, 
that his position on all fours proves that he is descended 
from a monkey. 

But the near-sighted man may acknowledge that 


there is grandeur in a sunset and rejoice that others 


Are easily ex- 
plained by the 
way we look at 
things. 


There are 
permanent and 
temporary con- 
ditions 


that influence 
our attitudes. 


The way we look 
at things 


and what we are 
capable of find- 
ing in them. 


The story of one 
man who had 
faith in another ; 
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can enjoy its splendor; and the nearly deaf man may 
admit that, to the trained and musically educated ear, 
there is harmony and beauty in the, to him, discord- 
ant screeches. And the gouty man may pass the de- 
licious, though seductive, dainties with a smile, in- 
stead of a grump and a grouch; and the man on all 
fours may arise to the humor of the occasion. 

Just where there are deficiencies and limitations 
which are not of our making we may train ourselves 
to look at things from the common-sense, optimistic 
viewpoint that brings rejoicing and good cheer. The 
sour-spirited and jaundice-minded will always see men 
and things all “blue” and “yellow” and mean and hate- 
ful; the sweet-spirited and open-minded will always 
see men and things “white” and “golden” and good and 
loving. We are so constituted that good and evil, the 
virtuous and the vicious, the ugly and the beautiful are 
mixed in us. Whether this is for the best, only God 
knows. For us it is sufficient to know that this is a fact 
of life; also, that it is a fact of life that we prefer the 
good to the evil and the virtuous to the vicious and the 
beautiful to the ugly; furthermore, that it is within our 
power to discern the good and the pure and the beau- 
tiful, as well as the evil and the impure and the ugly, 
in men and things. Why not, then, train our powers of 
discernment to find, and of appreciation to dwell upon, 
the good and the pure and the beautiful and the excel- 
lent and the virtuous ? 

In a delightful little comedy, now current in New 
York, called “The Fortune Hunter,’ Mr. Winchell 
Smith portrays a young man who is, apparently, be- 
yond hope. He has failed at everything, has mulcted 
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his friends to the limit and has lost faith in himself. 
One man sees the good, and not the evil, in this worth- 
less fellow. He has faith in him. He buoys him up 
with optimism. He gives him another start. And 
because this friend has faith in him, because he saw 
the good in him, the worthless fellow succeeds through 
his own power and ability and becomes so much a 
man that he throws over a fortune to marry the 
woman he loves, 

In truth, there is not a being or a thing utterly de- 
void of the finer qualities and virtues. In some, these 
predominate; in others, vice and evil have the upper 
hand. But even in the latter the good is there, sub- 
merged for the time being, it is true. If we would 
have faith, however, that it is there, and if we would 
look for it, we will surely find it. We need but offer 
encouragement to enliven the spark and make it glow. 
We need but show faith in it to fan it into a triumphant 
and all-consuming fire. 

Some one has said that he who holds firmly to his 
mind will fashion the world to himself. Happy he, 
whose mind sees the good and the true and the beau- 
tiful and the excellent and the virtuous in men and 
things!’ Many go through life seeing only a dark 
outlook, blurred and cheerless. The winter snow 
means slush and discomfort, instead of a record-break- 
ing crop next fall. The summer sun heralds the hot 
noon, instead of the twilight splendor. The progress 
of art, science, invention, a better method of convert- 
ing brain into cash, instead of amelioration of unhappy 
conditions among men. The prison van spells crime, 


punishment, death, instead of doubled endeavor to 


and how it may 
work out every 
time. 


How we fashion 
the world to our 
mental attitudes. 


The pessimistic 
way of looking 
at things, 


and the 
optimistic— 
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promote equity, justice and sweeter life. The fallen 
woman pictures passion, unholy desire, sin, instead of 
grief and pain and a mighty struggle of the will for 
virtue and purity and holiness. Religion, for some, is 
a sentiment relegated to church or synagogue instead 
of a vital form in daily life. God is a being that ‘con- 
tinually punishes and takes away instead of a power 
that continually rewards and showers blessings innum- 
erable. 

Men and things have meaning for us exactly in ac- 
cordance with the way we look at them. Life, hap- 
piness, the world, therefore, are largely what we make 
them ourselves. God has endowed us with “a heart 
to know and eyes to see and ears to hear.”’ Some 
know and see and hear only the pessimistic philosophy 


of Dryden: 


When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 


and everything for them is vanity. Their hearts 
pump vitriol. Their eyes see the sorrows and 
miseries and weaknesses of men, and they sneer 
and laugh and give up hope and lose faith. They 
hear of the uncertainties and limitations and dis- 
appointments of men and believe that 


To-morrow’s falser than the former day, { 
Lies worse, and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest, 
and these glean from life only misery and unhappi- 
ness. 
Some, however, know and see and hear the optimistic 
philosophy of the Psalmist: 


*Tis good to give thanks to the Lord, 
For His kindness endureth forever, 
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and everything is worth while. Their hearts pump 
warm, red blood. Their eyes see the sorrows and 
miseries and weaknesses of men, and see also the pleas- 
ures and happiness and strengths behind them. They 
hear of the limitations and uncertainties and disap- 
pointments of men, but acknowledge 


How great are Thy works, O Lord! 
Thy thoughts ate very deep. 
A brutish man knoweth not; 
Neither doth a fool understand this, 


and these glean from life joy and delight. 

and how they 
? square with life. 
the unhappy and unblest. They who seek the good, 


They who seek the evil shall find the miserable 


shall find the joyous, the happy and the blest. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the ‘‘History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no workin 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
ina popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts’ of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 
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Rev, E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unt. 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”” London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what, he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated tothe impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
teaves a pleasing effect upon the miad 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as. well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu. 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


J wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


tsraes Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron: 
ticle,” London, writes: 


Dr, Krauskopf 1s always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well. . . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusa)} 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors, the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil @ 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions 
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The advantages and facilities offered by the Mount Sinai Cemetery Association to their lot holders 
are superior to any provided by other Cemeteries. A Mortuary Chapel, with well furnished parlors 
for ladies and gentlemen, and Receiving Vault have recently been added. Platforms are provided 
around the graves. Awnings are supplied in inclement or hot weather. A number of lots are now 
being laid out in the new part around the chapel. Plans of the grounds can be seen and lots selected 
by applying to WM. B. HACKENBURG, President, 535 Arch Street; HENRY FERNBERGER, Vice- 
President, 535 Real Estate Building, or to OSCAR B. TELLER, Secretary, 901 to 902 Commonwealth 
Building, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 

The Second and Third, and Fifth and Sixth Street cars carry passengers to the terminus at 
Bridge Street (two squares from cemetery), or by taking cars on Tacony Branch, passengers can ride 
direct to cemetery. 
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What Ale. Our City ? 


A DIscouRSE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 13th, 1gro. 


Among virtues that of patriotism occupies a foremost 
place. It embraces, in a sense, every other virtue. It stands 
for love, for sacrifice, for idealism, for all that Paitiotiat one a 
uplifts and ennobles man. It shines forth from greatest virtues. 
the cruel and blood-stained pages of history like a fair and 
fragrant flower in the midst of a wilderness. Such places as 
Marathon and Bunker Hill and Independence Hall continue 
for all times as the shrines of patriotic hearts. Such names as 
Maccabee and Washington never fail to thrill into new hope 
hearts that have lost faith. Whatever blesses a nation— 
liberty, enlightenment, progress—has its origin in patriotism; 
whatever curses it derives its power from a lack of devotion 
to the country’s best interests. Whoever develops that virtue 
is as great a patriot as he who serves his country upon the 
battle-field; whoever blights it is as deadly a foe as he who 
openly wages war against his countrymen. 

Of that latter class we havea goodly number in our midst. 
For years, we have seen and heard of Philadelphians seemingly 


taking delight in sullying the fair name of our 


Little of it pos- 
city, in holding up its government to contempt, sessed in Phila- 
delphia. 


and its citizenship to ridicule. Go where the 

Philadelphian may, wherever-his city is spoken of there he is 
sure to hear the echo of the calumnies which its own disloyal 
malcontents have heaped upon it. The slander of Philadel- 
phia has become the standard theme or jest on land and sea, 
in club-room and in church, on the stage, on the platform and 


in the columns of the press of our land. 
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Instead of defending the good name of Philadelphia, 
instead of branding as falsehoods three-fourths of all that is 
St ee said and published against us, there are Phila- 
delight in the sully. delphians who seem to glory in their shame, and 
peeks ete delight in even adding to their disgrace. 
Even when men come to us from other cities, and, on public 
platform, tell us that we are ‘‘corrupt and contented,’’ that 
we are steeped in political infamy, that to our predatory 
politicians neither our property nor our honor is sacred, that 
to enrich themselves they so burden our people as to paralyze 
our trades and industries, as to drive away our men of large 
enterprise and keep capital and capitalists from coming in,— 
instead of resenting such insults, instead of sending the 
calumniators about their business with instructions to sweep 
before their own doors, and to handle the truth more carefully 
in the future, we accept and applaud their defamations as 
truths, and acclaim the defamers as our prophets. 

Go to what city we may, we are sure to hear or read of 
municipal corruption. It is the wail of New York, of Boston, 
Wk ed of Chicago, of St. Louis, of Cincinnati, of Cleve- 
rupt, yet lauded land, of Pittsburgh, of San Francisco, of prob- 
ok Bane ees ably every other large city in the land. Every- 
where we hear of contractors being bosses, of bosses being 
grafters, of city officials being their obliging tools. But in no 
city do we observe the malefactions of politicians so completely 
overshadowing the great and good things done by the respec- 
tive citizenship as they do in Philadelphia. Recall the corrup- 
tions of Paris which the Dreyfus case brought to light, and 
reflect upon the patriotism and enthusiasm with which the 
Parisian speaks of his city. To him the love of Paris is a form 
of worship, a love that renders him capable of any sacrifice 
for it, a love that makes even the sordid scenes and jarring 
noises of the poorest quarters objects of enchanting beauty 
and melody. With the same enthusiasm the New Yorkers 
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speak of their city, though there are probably but few of them 
who know not of its political corruptions. And whose pride 
of city is greater than that of the Bostonian? I read of one 
of that city knocking at the gates of heaven for admission. 
Giving his name and the place whence he came, St. Peter said 
to him, ‘‘ You may come in, but you won’t like it.’’ Even 
heaven cannot compare, to the average Bostonian, with the 
charm and beauty of his city. 

To the average Philadelphian, however, there is not on 
earth a spot that can compare in wickedness with his city, to 
such an extent has he developed the habit of 


2 The distinction of 
looking only upon what is evil, and of wholly being a Phila- 


overlooking the many blessings that are ours, a eee 

and that make our city one of which not only we but also our 
entire nation may justly be proud. Well may others covet 
our privilege of being inhabitants of the mother city of our 
Republic. Well may we regard it a distinction to be privi- 
leged to walk the streets our fathers walked on that memorable 
July day of 1776, when the bell of our Independence Hall rang 
out liberty to all the inhabitants of our land. Here stood the 
cradle of our liberty. Here was freedom nursed and tended till 
capable of self-direction. From our city went forth influences 
that moulded the thought and ideals of our nation. Here the 
“Holy Experiment’’ of William Penn was turned into endur- 
ing reality. Here Benjamin Franklin laid the foundation to 
the culture of our land, and Robert Morris and Stephen Girard 
and Mathew Baldwin and William Cramp to its commerce and 
manufacture. 

Ours is an area of 12914 square miles, an area as large as 
that of London, although that city has a population three 
times as large as ours. Ours are nearly 1800 j,, advantages 
miles of streets, 70% of which are paved with 0° Philadelphia. 
modern pavement, while New York has but 56% of such 
pavement, and Chicago but 37%. 650 miles of street-railways 
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furnish transportation to our people. ‘'wo rivers give our 
city a shipping frontage of thirty miles, and carry the products 
of our handiwork, along a thirty-two foot channel, out to the 
‘sea and to the ends of the world. Four systems of trunk lines 
connect our city with every section of our land. Ours are 
colleges and universities, churches and temples of art, which 
in equipment and achievement are second to none in the 
United States. Ours are advantages of home-life that are 
unequalled in all the world. Of the 350,000 buildings in our 
city, 320,000 are dwellings, 85% of which are occupied by 
individual families. For every one family in New York own- 
ing its own home, and occupying a whole house, there are 
three in Philadelphia. Fifty-seven parks and squares, one of 
them the largest in the world, afford ample and wholesome 
breathing-spots to our population. A filtration plant, com- 
prising sixty-five separate filters, each three-fourths of an acre 
in extent, costing $25,000,000, and said to be the finest in the 
world, furnishes our city with a daily supply of 240,000,000 
gallons of pure water, through mains of more than 1500 miles 
in length. 275 public schools, occupying 375 buildings, 
representing a plant valued at $18,000,000, look to the educa- 
tion of 174,000 of our children. 334 hospitals and 1400 charity 
associations look after the needs of our sick and poor. 
Unequalled, Philadelphia stands in the domain of manu- 
facture. More than any other city is it the workshop of the 
Its manufacture United States. Located within a few hours 
and commerce. railway haul from the greatest coal fields in the 
world, with a down grade from mine to factory, it is the 
distributing point for the trade of 25,000,000 people. Hold- 
ing but one-sixtieth of the population of the United States, it 
produces one-twentieth of all its manufactures. It has a larger 
number of factories with more than 500 employees than any 
other city in the world. A greater tonnage of steel ships is 
built on the Delaware river than in all the rest of the Republic 
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combined. Every working day witnesses the manufacture of 
eight locomotives in our city. Its leadership extends to other 
manufactures, to textile works, to knit goods, woolen goods, 
leather goods, upholstery goods, felt hats, oil cloths, saws, 
tools. More than one thousand of its firms and corporations 
are engaged in wholesale trade. 

Financially, too, Philadelphia makes a most excellent 
showing, Its annual exports and imports exceed the sum of 
$175,000,000. Its property on which taxes are 
collected has a value of $1400,000,000. Its 600 sey ah 
Building Loan Associations have $58,000,000 of assets. Its 
105 National Banks, Trust Companies and Saving Funds have 
a total capital and surplus of $170,000,000 and deposits of 
$1000,000,000. 

In the light of the magnificent showing our city makes 
among the cities of our nation, why all this abuse of it by its 
own citizens? Why so much civic pride else- : : 

What ails our city? 
where, and such shameful lack of it in our own? 
What ails our city? 

Some of your faces express surprise, even indignation, at 
my question. ‘‘ Do you not know,’’ your faces seem to say, 
‘‘that our city-hall is a den of thieves, that the og in 
people’s money goes into the pockets of favored sweeping charges 
contractors, that the citizens of Philadelphia are Se 
robbed of their substance and their rights ?”’ 

No, I do not know it, neither do I believe it, even though 
it is a plaint of which I have heard much and often. I do 
know, however, that there is no citizenship-right which we 
wish to discharge of which we are deprived. ‘There is no 
protection to which we are entitled which we do not enjoy. 
Our lives, our honor, our properties, are safeguarded. Our 
causes are justly administered in our courts. Our industries 
and trades flourish. Our tax-rate is lower than that of New 


York or Chicago or Boston. Excellent work is done in our 
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churches, colleges and schools. There is, proportionately, 
less crime, less vice, less drunkenness in our city than in any 
other large city in the Union. Ours has been designated, and 
justly, by those who know, as the best type of American cities. 

Of course, there is dishonesty in our city-government as 
there is dishonesty in many of our business-houses, even in 
Blskoneaty & our churches. Municipalities, like corporations 
human failing. and congregations, are composed of individuals, 
and, unfortunately, dishonesty has not yet been eliminated 
from human nature. Political corruption is not indigenous to 
the soil of Philadelphia nor restricted to the confines of the 
city of Penn’s founding. It is as much at home in the capitol 
of our Nation and in the capitols of our states as in the city- 
hall of Philadelphia. And as wrong as it would be to de- 
nounce all national and state senators and legislators as 
criminals because some of them are corrupt, so wrong is it to 
brand every city official as a thief because some of them think 
more of personal gain than of communal good. 

There are wrongs and incompetencies in city: governments 
as in the management of all large corporations. Perfection in 
écttintion a tel government has not yet been attained, not even 
versal bane. in Republics where the right of holding office is 
extended to every citizen, whether or not he is specially fitted 
for it by training and character. It were a miracle were we 
to find competency and a high sense of rectitude in every one 
of the more than ten thousand men who, by election or ap- 
pointment, hold political office in our city. There is incom- 
petency even among the two or three domestics we employ in 
our homes. ‘There is incompetency among our teachers and 
preachers, among our lawyers and physicians, who have been 
specially trained for their callings. There are dishonesties 
and inefficiencies even in the establishments of those news- 
papers who are loudest in their denunciations of inefficiency 


and unscrupulousness in political office. And let our great 
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captains of industry, and the heads of our large department 
stores tell yon the stories they know of the frauds and 
thieveries within their respective spheres of activity. 

Kven if our city were as corrupt as it is in the eyes of our 
chronic muck-rakers, whom but themselves and you and me 
do they condemn? Isa city an object by itself, lite cconsupe 
separate and apart from its citizenship? If we citizens corruptit. 
speak of our city do we not speak of ourselves? Is it the 
129% square miles on which we live that constitute our city 
or the one and half millions of its people which constitutes its 
citizenship and their respective families? If our city is cor- 
rupt is it not we who are corrupt? If our city-officials are 
corrupt, who put them into office and keep them there? If 
there is a corrupt and corrupting machinery, who tolerates its 
existence? What city franchise or contract has ever been given 
without the vote of council, and what councilman has ever 
held office without the vote of citizens? What unlawful voting 
or counting has ever been done but that citizens have done it? 

Not all of our municipal dishonesty and incompetency is 
inside of our city-hall; there is more of it outside. And out- 


side we find also what is worse than corruption Worse than cor- 

ruption in city-hall 
is apathy outside 
apathy, his lack of patriotism, of civic pride. of! 


of politicians—the citizen’s indifference, his 


Every city has the kind of government it deserves. If politi- 
cians in Philadelphia soften their nests with feathers plucked 
from our citizenship, it is because we choose to be geese. We 
have the politics we want. If we want another kind we can 
have it for the wanting. 

If you, who cry out against the dishonesty and incom- 
petency of those who hold office, are assured of your own 
competency and incorruptibility, why don’t you Less shouting and 
hold office? aa 


You have no time, you say, your other [ess growling. 
interests require your attention, your own concerns keep you 
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busy day and night. But you seem to havea lot of time for tault- 
finding. A little more doing and a little less howling would 
soon give occasion for less growling. You cannot afford the 
time to serve your city, and yet you seem never to ask your- 
selves how councilmen, many of whom possess little or nothing, 
can afford to give their time and labor without compensation. 
You speak as if the municipality had no part in your concerns 
of life, and seem never to ask why serving the city should be 
more of a concern to those whose immediate calling yields a 
far less return to them than yours does to you. Many of you 
do not possess honesty enough to make a true return as to the 
value of your property, yet you look for scrupulous honesty 
in those who hold position in the tax-receiver’s office, and 
who own no property at all, and little else of value. If you 
who are rich cannot give of your time to your city, and if you 
who complain of the dishonesty of others cannot afford to be 
strictly honest, how can you expect those to give their time 
and keep their hands clean who are poor, and who make no 
special boast of their honesty. Selfishness is your besetting 
sin as itis theirs. Both of you are after gain. In the greedy 
pursuit of it both of you sin against the city—they in holding 
office, you in refusing to hold it. The difference is but one 
of degree not of kind. 

Even if you had the time and inclination, some of you 
say, you would not enter politics for fear of sullying your- 
The mantooclean Selves by mixing with dirty politicians. It is 
ar aeons the pot calling the kettle black. Whenever I 
ship. hear a man talking of feeling sullied at the touch 
of a politician, I feel that I see a man for whose absence from 
politics the city or state or nation is all the cleaner. Had we 
to depend on that class of men we would have no government 
at all; we would have autocracy or anarchy. Better a politi- 
cian, even if he be dirty, who gives time and labor to his city, 
state or nation, than one who is so faultlessly clean as to avail 
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himself of every blessing of government without giving any 
service in return. ‘The man who thinks himself too clean for 
politics is often too dirty for citizenship. 

It is this so-called respectable class of our population that 
makes much of our politics disreputable. It is the absence 


from politics of our great and good men that go-caiied respect: 
able class create 
disreputable 
politicians. 


keeps so many incapable and wicked men in it. 
The stream can never rise higher than its source. 
Politics can never be better than are the politicians composing 
it. If pure politics we would have, pure men must become 
politicians. Let pure men begin to take the place of dirty 
ones in politics, and just as the growing wheat gradually 
overshadows and suppresses the weeds which have the advan- 
tage at first, and just as the constantly new supplies of pure 
blood gradually overcome and eliminate the impure blood in 
the human system, so will the constantly new infusions into 
politics of efficiency and character rid it of incompetency and 
corruption. It was because great and good men founded our 
nation that we have become a powerful Union. It was be- 
cause great and good men laid the foundations to our town 
that we have become a great and mighty city. 

More yet than elimination of incompetency and dishonesty 
from our city-hall we need infusion of patriotism and civic 
pride into our citizenship. Once let us have pa- More than elimi- 
triotism and civic pride, and we will have all the eee 
efficiency and integrity in politics we require. sion of patriotism. 
Once let us love our city as ourselves, and we will entrust it 
for care and keeping to none but to the best of men. Once let 
the honor of our city be as sacred as our own, and we our- 
selves will not only abstain from defamation of it but will also 
resent every aspersion cast upon it by others. Once let us 
fully comprehend the distinction of being Philadelphians, and 
the many advantages we enjoy over other cities, and the voice 
of praise will become as general as is now the sound of censure, 
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More than all else, and sooner than all else, we need an or- 
ganization to be known as the Patriotic League of Philadelphia 
the duties of whose membership shall be two- 


Need of Patriotic a‘ 
League of Phita- fold, first, 4o know our city; second, to work for 


Sates our city’s good. 

Those constituting such a league must make it their first 
obligation to be thoroughly acquainted with Philadelphia’s 
First obligation of Glorious achievements in the past, and with its 
sea aes magnificent record at the present day. Such 
phia. knowledge will not only fill the members of the 
league with just civic pride but will also enable them to 
silence the many insults that are heaped upon the fair name 
of our city, and to brand as untruths the many falsehoods that 
are spread against it. 

The second obligation of membership in the Patriotic 
League of Philadelphia shall be at all times and in all places to 
Second obligation Say a good word for Philadelphia and to do a 


of its membership: : 9 
To Work for good thing forit. Where a wrong may be cor 


Philadelphia. rected, where an evil may be uprooted, where 
noxious influences may be overcome, where the making of bad 
laws and the choosing of bad men may be prevented,— 
wherever and whenever such service be required there it is to 
be rendered cheerfully and patriotically by the members of 
the league. 

Let branches of the Patriotic League of Philadelphia be 
organized in every school and church, in every club and 
Such leagues will fraternity, among women as well as among men, 
Se bd peal let them receive the hearty encouragement and 
a ats Fe support of every teacher and preacher and news- 
Greatness ? paper, and we shall find that knowledge of and 
deed for Philadelphia will generate civic pride, and that civic 
pride will beget such patriotism as will make bad men in public 
office impossible, as will change our question What Ails Our 


City ? to Wherein Lies The Secret of Philadelphia’s Greatness ? 


A Rabbi's Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play 
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the work has a distinct literary value. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the ‘‘History of Universal 
Literature,’ Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


from Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


= 
Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.””? London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and wel 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description. as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what, he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
teaves a pleasing effect upon the miud. 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jewor Gentile. 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.”” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israel Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron- 
icle,”” London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well, ... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From ‘The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusa} 
of the book with more reverence for hig 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history, It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiam 
traditions, 
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What Ails Our Srhonls ? 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 20th, 1910. 


Zangwill’s play, ‘‘7he Melting Pot,’ speaks of America 
being the crucible where the different peoples that come to 
our shores, and all their different languages, 4 
on America the Melt- 
religions, hatreds, rivalries, are melted and re- ing Pot where for- 
formed. ‘The melting process, says the play- gue reopat i 
wright, is still going on, and will continue for some time, but, 
when completed, forth from the crucible will step the true 
American. 

Though not a new thought, it is true, even if not new. 
Four years ago, in endeavoring to teach a similar lesson from 
our pulpit, we availed ourselves of the same piiiic school the 
simile—only we went a little further and located crucible. 
that Melting Pot in the Public School. . There, we said, was 
cast into a common homogeneous people a vast heterogeneous 
populace coming from all parts of the world, and bringing 
with them all sorts of different ideas and characteristics. 
Without a public school as a unifier of dissimilar peoples, all 
the vast resources of our land would have availed little. The 
people would have constituted a mass of nationalities within 
the nation, split up into different languages, animated by 
different prejudices, jarring against each other, warring with 
each other, and pulling to the same extent apart as now they 
are holding together. Such a Babel of Confusion could never 
have made possible so great and prosperous a nation as ours. 
The Public School was from the first the crucible which 


séparated as scum all that was foreign and non-American, and 
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which made it possible for the purified residue to be minted 
and coined into American citizenship. 

There is another passage, the one which closes the play, 
that is as strong as the one we have cited,—it is the passage 
Pere cme in which the hero says: ‘‘What is the glory of 
becoming The Re- Rome and Jerusalem, where all races and nations 
ey ie tae. weome 10 worship and look back, compared with 
the glory of America where all races and nations come to labor 
and look forward. Here shall they all unite to build the 
Republic cf Man and the Kingdom of God.”’ 

It is a beautiful dream, this of building on American soil 
the Republic of Man and the Kingdom of God. And a 
Pasha Scheolimay realizable dream it is, if, above all else, we give 
realize the dream. our Public Schools the care and thought the; 
demand and deserve. There lies the future of our Republic. 
There lies the possibility of true democracy, the hope for the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

The Public School is the nursery of manhood and woman- 
hood; as is the care bestowed upon it so will be the character 
of the American citizen. It is the nursery of 


It is the nursery Rt Ps Fi 
of character and patriotism; as is the care bestowed upon it so 


selidependence- Vill be the character of the American patriot. 
It is the nursery of common education; as is the care bestowed 
upon it so will be the American’s fitness for self-help and self- 
government. From the Public School has come in the past 
what is best and noblest in our national and civic life. From 
it alone can come forth in the future what can safeguard and 
advance our liberties. 

The proper care for our Public Schools is not a matter of 
choice; it is a sacred obligation. The proper education of the 
A Government of American citizen is of yet greater concern to the 
~ eatin te nation than to the individual. Where every 
people. citizen has the right to vote and to hold office, 


the nation owes it to itself to see to it that every citizen shall 
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have the necessary training to discharge aright his citizenship 
duty. A government of the people can be carried on success- 
fully only by a people fit to govern, and education alone can 
assure such fitness. In a true democracy the school-book 
must precede the ballot; the diploma from an elementary 
school must be a pre-requisite to receiving the toga of citizen- 
ship. There can be righteousness only where knowledge pre- 
cedes; and knowledge for the masses can be obtained only in 
the Public School. There can be self-direction, self-depend- 
ence, self-help, only where mind and heart and hand have 
been properly trained; and to the children of the masses, 
which means to nine-tenths of the youth of the United States, 
such training can be given only in the Public School, and the 
other one-tenth, the children of the classes, would be all the 
better if they, too, received their training in the Common 
School. 

We usually pat ourselves on our backs, when, in campaign 
speeches or in Fourth of July orations, we tell of the far larger 
amounts of money we spend on the education of 5.) thirds of our 
our children than European nations spend on People uneducated 
theirs. We tell of the school-plant of the United States valued 
at one and a half billions of dollars, and of the half billion of 
dollars we spend annually on having about eighteen millions 
of school children taught by half a million of teachers. But 
we carefully refrain from telling the other side of the story, a 
common failing when citing statistics. We do not tell of the 
ten millions of our boys and girls out of school at fourteen 
years of age. We do not tell, what Mr. Joseph M. Rogers 
tells us in this month’s number of Lippincott’s Magazine, that 
only about one-third of the total number of children enrolled 
complete the grammar grade, and that only about 5% pass on 
to the High School, which means that two-thirds of the men 
and women in this country have had no education beyond the 
most elementary rudiments, the average being the fifth or 


sixth grade. 
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When in a democratic nation like ours, where sticcess of 

self-government wholly depends on the proper education of its 

people, we find two-thirds of them practically 

ae sD uneducated, stopping their schooling in the fifth 

or sixth grade, the grade of a twelve year old child, it becomes 

a matter requiring inquiry why so large a number of our 

people do not complete even the grammar school studies, why 
so few advance to High School grades. 

Even but a cursory inquiry into the subject will reveal as 

the first and foremost cause: our holding on to a curriculum of 


Public School studies that has long since outgrown the needs 
curriculum does 
not meet present- 


day-needs. lower school has the higher school in view, and 


of the present day. ‘The education given in the 


that school has in view a collegiate education and a professional 
career, a career that is closed to by far the greatest number of 
our children. Instead of giving our children the training that 
shall fit them for life, the curriculum of studies in use often 
unfits them for it. We send them into the world with a 
smattering of the luxuries of education, and starved as to the 
necessities. We have progressed greatly in the buildings in 
which we house our children, and in the methods by which 
we impart knowledge, but in our curriculum of studies we 
still follow largely the plan of the scholastic age, when educa- 
tion, for the most part, was the privilege of the wealthy 
classes, and when the plan of studies had for its object the 
fitting of students for the learned professions. For their pur- 
pose, their mode of education was fit and proper. ‘I‘heirs was 
to be an intellectual pursuit, and so they educated the head 
only. 

Ours, however, is a mechanical age. Our object is not 
to train our boys for monasteries or for the learned faculties 
Educates head Dut for the industries, for the farm and loom, 
but not hand. for the mill and factory. We must train the 
hand as well as the head, and more yet the hand than the 
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head. Two-thirds of our children know that they are destined 
to follow some kind of a mechanical trade. They, therefore, 
fail to see wisdom in continuing studies which have no direct 
bearing on their future careers, and which are a bore besides. 
And parents fail to see wisdom in having their children idling 
away their time in school when they might be usefully em- 
ployed in some trade, and be wage-earners at the same time. 
They are perfectly contented that their children shall know 
nothing of algebra and etymology, nothing of the rise of the 
Amazon or of the fall of the Nile, so long as they know how 
to spin and weave, how to wield the hammer at the forge and 
apply the tool in the machine shop. 

The need of the hour is for Vocational Schools. If 
school-training have for its object preparing children for life’s 
duties, it must prepare them for the life they \..4 otvocational 
are to enter. If it is to the best interest of Schools. 
the Commonwealth that its citizens be self-supporting, it is 
the duty of our Public Schools to begin, betimes, with training 
their pupils for self-support. If the nation shall suffer least 
from citizens’ unfitness for self-care and self-dependence, the 
school must do the most to lessen the possibility of such un- 
fitness. It is not only the pupil itself but also the nation that 
must be considered in the curriculum of studies mapped out 
in our Public Schools. A pupil unfitted for life by the Public 
Schools often becomes fit only for the eleemosynary or cor- 
rective or penal institute. 

I do not hold that it is the duty of the Public School to 
train its pupils in certain trades. All I claim is that, inasmuch 
as ours is a mechanical age, and inasmuch as by 


q Public School 
far the largest number of Public School pupils must prepare for 


: ; Me ak f industrial life. 
are destined for industrial lives, and inasmuch cake 
as success in that life will conduce to the well-being of the 
individual and to the prosperity of the nation, it is the duty of 


the school, besides training the head, to train the hand as well, 
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to afford its pupils a knowledge of handling tools and imple- 
ments, an insight into industrial and agricultural life, to im- 
plant a love for mechanical pursuits, for needle-work, for 
domestic science. 

Heartily I second the recommendation recently made to 
our local Board of Public Education by Dr. Brumbaugh, the 
Must be equippea 2D1e Superintendent of our Public Schools, that 
with workshops. the equipment even of our lower schools should 
include workshops, fitted out with simple, inexpensive appa- 
ratus and tools, adequate to a training in wood-carving, 
joinery, carpentry, smithing, weaving, domestic science, and 
that, in addition to the indoor workshop, outdoor provision 
be made for instruction and work in gardening. 

Children, who are bored by mere book-instruction, gener- 
ally become wide awake and intensely interested when engaged 
Maote attract in manual training-work, when handling tools. 
where books repel ‘The great success of kindergartens is almost 
wholly due to the interest aroused in the children in the work 
they do, in the little paper mats they weave, in the little card 
houses they build, in the little clay-nests they model, and 
which little creations of theirs they proudly bring home to 
their parents. Had the kindergarten system of education 
continued, had the work of the hand advanced like that of 
the head, there would have been no dearth of mechanics in our 
land to-day, there would not have been so many farms lying 
idle to-day, we would not have been as dependent on foreign 
labor as we are, our homes would not have been so completely 
at the mercy of incompetent hired help, there would have been 
less middle men and less unproductive consumers, less thrift- 
lessness and shiftlessness, less vice and crime. Had the 
training of the hand kept pace with that of the head, pupils 
would have been less bored at school, and parents less discon- 
tented. Two-thirds of all the children attending school in the 
United States would not have stopped their education in the 
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fifth or sixth grade, with scarcely a smattering of book- 
training, and with no hand-training at all. They would have 
continued at school till prepared to put to good use the train- 
ing they had received. Profitably employed, they would have 
been happier, and the nation would have been richer in its 
assets through the annual addition of millions of skilled 
mechanics to its army of laborers. 

That has been the system.that Germany has pursued for 
many years, and, therefore, has she become the industrial 
conqueror of the world. ‘The label ‘‘Made in criss) aE 
Germany,’’ known in every civilized land, had tion secret of Ger- 
its origin in the schools of the Fatherland. Sat vente 
Knowing that the bulk of the German people are engaged in 
the industries, and that on the industries depends the pros- 
perity of the nation, she gave to industrial training in her 
schools yet more care than to the others, to the trade schools 
yet more than to the gymnasia and universities, showed more 
concern in what the future citizen was to do than in what he 
was to know. Asa result, she is the best educated nation in 
Europe, the most industrious, the most prosperous, the freest 
from vice and crime. 

What an opportunity for a like state of prosperity is pre- 
sented in this city, the greatest manufacturing city in the 
United States! What preparatory training our Meee 
schools could give for our vast textile and loco- possible in _ 
motive and ship-building and other industries, Sree 
which require skilled machanics, and which employ tens of 
thousands of them! What opportunities for entering upon 
profitable market-gardening and dairy-farming and fruit- 
raising in the suburbs of our city, with a million and a half of 
people to feed! Will our City Council never recognize the 
present-day industrial needs and opportunities, or, recognizing 
them, will it never receive from the citizens of Philadelphia, 
the means for equipping our schools for the needs of to-day? 
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Will our City Council, or, better still, the citizens of 
Philadelphia, never recognize the congested state of affairs in 
Gdiaiich sour Somme of our schools, the unsafe and unsanitary 
Public Schools. condition in others, a state of affairs in yet others 
that bars children from attendance altogether because of a lack 
of room, that puts others of our children on half educational 
rations, for the same reason, and obliges hundreds of others 
to get their schooling in rented buildings, ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated, wholly unfitted for school purposes? Will our 
City Council never recognize that thousands of our children, 
privileged and capable of enjoying a higher education, are 
debarred from it by reason of the High Schools being placed 
at such distance from the greatest part of the residential por- 
tion of our city as to make daily attendance upon them either 
too great a physical strain, or too heavy a financial burden ? 
With such a state of affairs in our midst, is it surprising that 
we should contribute more than our share to the two-thirds of 
the pupils of the United States who quit their schooling in the 
fifth or sixth grade, and of the 95% of them that never reach 
the High School at all? 

As high as Philadelphia stood in former days in matters 
of education and culture so low is its standing to-day in point 
of school-accommodations and school.equipment. As spendid 
as is its school-organization, its discipline, its teaching force, 
so inadequate are the provisions in many of its schools for the 
best possible educational work. When I consider the magni- 
ficent work done in our schools by teachers and pupils, I can- 
not but deplore that the much better work of which both are 
capable must remain undone because school-houses are too 
few and class rooms too crowded. 

It is doubtful whether the people of Philadelphia really 
know the distressing state of affairs in some of our local 
Philadelphians schools, for, if they did, they would not, could 


ignorant of these a ae , : : 
conditions, not, in justice to their children, to themselves, 


by) 
to the fair name of their city, allow such conditions to con- 
tinue. Louder yet than the teachers would they cry for relief 
from the congestion, and their cry would be heard much 
souner than is that of the noble men and women who, for a 
compensation far too meagre, daily give part of their lives 
in giving intellectual life to our children. 

For the enlightenment of such uninformed parents, and 
for the information of the citizen in general, let us give a few 
statistics. 

For every $100 of municipal expenditure, Boston spends 
$34 on her schools, Chicago $31, Philadelphia $25. While 
New York has a school investment of $185 per 
Conditions in our 
pupil, Boston $175; St. Louis $152, eighth on elementary 
the list comes Philadelphia with $99. Teme: 

Over 15000 of our Public School pupils can get their edu- 
cation only during half of the school-day, there being no room 
for them for a full day’s instruction. ‘That number includes 
over 700 pupils of tender kindergarten age for whom an after- 
rioon session is most unsuited. 

Nearly 500 of our children of school age are on the wait- 
ing list, for them there is no room at all. 

Nearly 3000 of our pupils are being educated in rented 
buildings, which, having never been built for school purpose, 
are generally unsuited for purposes of instruction. 

5000 of our children are attending school in buildings 
erected fifty or sixty years ago, which, by reason of age, have 
become unattractive, unsanitary and unsafe. 

For every 100 of our children entering the first grade only 
16 are left by the time they reach the eighth grade. 

In the light of the present state of conges- tied ai euaitlona 
tion, and the present lack of accommodations, elementary 
and of an annual increase in our population as oy 
large as that of a city of the size of Lancaster, there are 
urgently needed to-day in the school-system of Philadelphia 
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more than 600 elementary class-rooms, if every child is to 
have, as Dr. Brumbaugh happily phrases it, ‘‘a decent seat, in 
a decent school, every school day in the year.”’ 

Turning to our High Schools, we find a no less deplorable 
state of affairs. The elementary schools have at least the 
Conditions In our 20dVantage of convenient neighborhood. Our 
High Schools. § High Schools are located far from the residential 
district of the largest portion of their pupils. A plan followed 
scores of years ago, when Philadelphia was a comparatively 
small city, is adhered to this day, when Philadelphia stretches 
over an area of 1294 square miles. By far the greater number 
of our High School pupils are obliged to travel daily long 
distances in crowded cars, and to expend annually in carfares 
sums ranging from $20 to $40 each. More than 1500 High 
School pupils live at a distance of three miles and more from 
the centralschool; over 700 live more than five miles distant. 
Many hundreds of these pupils cannot stand the physical 
strain of these daily rides. The parents of many others can- 
not stand the expense, especially when there are more than 
one in the family to take the High School course. High 
School education is, therefore, practically made prohibitive to 
many of our children by our antiquated centralization plan. 

And the worst of all is, these central High Schools have 
become so overcrowded that the need of new schools has be- 
come an immediate necessity. 

Our Boy’s Central High School, a comparatively new 
building, with accommodations for some 1500 pupils, has an 
enrollment of 2000 pupils, some 500 of whom are obliged, at 
great inconvenience to themselves and families and teachers, 
to attend afternoon sessions, from 1 to 5, and to crowd the 
forenoon pupils out of their classes by 12.30 noon. 

The Wm. Penn Girl’s High School, not yet a year old, 
is already taxed to its capacity. 

The Girl’s Central High School requires four rented 
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buildings for the overflow of pupils, and a fifth is now being 
considered. 

The North East Manual Training School, only a few 
years old, built to accommodate 600 pupils has an enrollment 
of 1100, the surplus being taken care of in a rented building 
two miles distant from the parent school. 

The Central Manual Training School, although long since 
unsuited for its purpose, is so overcrowded that some of its 
classes have to be taken care of in a factory building across 
the street. 

The Southern Manual Training School has provided for 
its excess enrollment in a renovated stable. 

Little wonder that in a list of fifty cities Philadelphia 
stands last in the number of pupils retained through all the 
four years of a High School course. 

Little wonder that, out of 32,530 pupils entering the first 
grade of the elementary schools in Philadelphia, only 605 reach 
the Senior grade of the High School. 

The need of more High Schools being imperative, they 
must be located in the sections where they are most needed. 
Instead of obliging the pupils to travel long y.ou ot sectional 
distances, the schools should be brought to the Hlgh Schools. 
section where the hundreds of its children can reach them 
within easy walking distance. ‘The 1800 West Philadelphia 
pupils attending the Central High Schools are entitled to one 
or more such schools in their own district. The same is true 
of the 1600 High School pupils of Germantown; the same of 
the 800 High School pupils of the Frankford district. To 
quote the able editorial writer of Zhe Evening Bulletin, who 
signs himself Penn: ‘‘It is unreasonable to demand attendance 
upon a central school of pupils of forty-seven wards, an ex- 
pansion so wide that, if we were to divide it into four sections, 
there would be room for Cincinnati in one, for Cleveland in 
another, for Detroit in a third, for San Francisco in the next, 
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and room enough to spare to find place for Reading and Har- 
risburg.’’ And yet Cincinnati alone has more High School 
Buildings than has Philadelphia. 

To be sure, the erection of additional elementary and 
vocational schools and of sectional High Schools will cost 
awe Soh eye but it is for just such needed expendi- 
Houses partof tures that the citizens of Philadelphia pay their 
ie as taxes, and more willingly toward the schools 
than toward any other municipal outlay. Strongly we believe 
with our Mayor in a City Beautiful, in a system of inter- 
communicating Boulevards, that shall open up to our people 
and to our guests the many beauties of our city, and make it 
to take its place among the attractive cities of our land. But 
let abundant and well equipped and properly located and 
attractive School Houses be part of the City Beautiful and 
first of the City Beautiful. We believe that the salvation of 
our nation lies in our public school, and that as is the care 
we bestow upon it so will be our citizenship of the future. 
We reap the harvests of the labors of the past; ours is the 
duty to provide for the future. A Government of the people, 
to be successful, must have its people educated, for knowledge 
properly imparted to head and heart and hand makes for 
righteousness. 

In the Public School lies the possibility of a realization 
of Zangwill’s dream of America becoming The Republic of 
ue orightd ‘i Man, The Kingdom of God. ‘The hand that 
school does vio- blights our schools does violence not only to our 
lence to the nation - 

. children and children’s children but also to our 
nation. It were pathetic if, lacking money, we could not give | 
our city the schools it needs, It is criminal if, having the 
money, we refuse to give all our children the education to 
which they are entitled, and for which their parents are taxed. 

New York City has a bonded indebtedness more than 
seven times as iarge as ours. Boston with a population of 
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less than half of ours has a bonded indebtedness nearly as 
large as ours. We can well afford to increase our indebtedness 
to the extent of providing our city with the needed schools. 
Our Board of Public Education, composed of representative 
men, appointed by the judiciary of our city, may be fully 
trusted with knowing our school-needs and with wisely pro- 
viding for them. Let politics enter where it may, but let it 
keep its hands off our schools. That is Holy Ground. 

The State of Ohio even pays such of its citizens who can- 
not afford to keep their children at school. It can better 
afford to pay for keeping children at school than yy petier invest- 
allow them to grow up ignorant, and possibly ment than school. 
vicious. The State of Massachusetts pays more for the edu- 
cation of her children than any other state. The results 
attained in both these states show that there is no investment 
better than liberality in expenditure for education. Phila- 
delphia not only pays less for education than do the other 
large cities, but even keeps out of school hundreds of children 
who want to attend, and makes it so unattractive for thousands 
of others that they do not want to attend. 

It is cheaper for a city to expend money for teachers than 
for policemen, to keep children in school than in reformatory. 
It is nobler to fit children for intellectual and goto, schools 
useful lives than, by unwise economy, to unfit ‘han poor-houses. 
_ them for manhood and womanhood, for citizenship, for patri- 
otism, for the Republic of Man, for the Kingdom of God. 
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The Seven Ages of Man. 


A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


from the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,’ Dr. Gustav Karpeles : 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary, We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


’ 
Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unt. 
tarian Church, writes; 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”? London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr, 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description, as well as ime 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us} no mere assertions of 
what,he conceives the course of events to 
have a-tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sube 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud, > 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes = 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well. as. the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile. 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer,.a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion’ take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 


- ment. 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 


and amenable to reason would want to devote 


every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


fsrael Abrahams, Editor of the “ Jewlsh Chron- 
Icle,”* London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well. ... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. “He is particularly- 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lessgn to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, ‘ pow 
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What Atle Our Churches ? 


A Discoursz, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
' RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 27th, 1910. 


Our press told usa few days ago of a clergyman declaring 
that New York is the graveyard of preachers. So great, 
said he, is the work expected of them to make yoy yor eeaes 
possible even a semblance of life within the yard of preachers. 
church, and so small is the salary with which to make possible 
even a show of respectability, that but comparitively few 
can stand the disheartenment and strain. Many break down, 
others abandon the profession to the acquisition of which they 
have given the best years of their lives. 

This is certainly a pathetic picture, and quite in line with 
statements made by other preachers as to the present day con- 
dition of the church, not only in New York but Sirchanute aie 
in other cities as well, not only in the United preachers 
States but also in Huropean countries. Thousands of people, 
they tell us, have placed themselves beyond the reach 
of the church, even in opposition to it. They have elimi- 
nated God from the universe, and have relegated the Bible to 
the lumber room. ‘They make sport of piety and look upon 
worship as a form of superstition. Preachers, in their eyes, 
are parasites, with no other reason for existence than serving 
undertakers as assistants at funerals, and acting as aids to 
caterers at weddings. ‘Thousands of others, they a have 
no time at all to think of God or church or preachers nor of 
anything else that touches the higher aspirations of life. 


They are either money-mad or pleasure-mad or both. They 
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are sunk so low in the mire of materialism that the idealism 
of religion is completely out of their horizon. If they worship 
anything it is Mammon and his High Priests. 

And preachers are not the only ones who hold so disheart- 
ening a view of present-day religion the world over. There 
And of laymen. are laymen whose views are quite as lugubrious, 
We need but recall Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s series of articles 
on this and kindred subjects in recent numbers of Zhe Amer- 
ican Magazine. ‘The support of the church, in many of our 
denominations, he tells us, is not keeping pace with the enor- 
mous increase in the wealth of the people. Churches and 
clergymen find it difficult to make ends meet. Seminary stu- 
dents are decreasing, young men prefer careers that hold out 
the promise of greater distinction and larger income than the 
ministry affords. More and more are the churches growing 
empty. More and more are people becoming unchurched. 
The church has lost its hold; it has no longer a messege for 
the people; it is in a moribund state. 

If religion is really in as sad a state as we have thus far 
heard then our question should be What Ails the People? ra- 
eas. ther than What Ails the Churches? But, not all 
false reasoning. preachers are as disheartened as those of New 
York, whose lamentations we have cited, neither are all our 
laymen of the mind of Mr. R. Stannard Baker. Once before 
this season we had accasion to say of this writer that he is an 
excellent magazinist but a poor psychologist. The same may 
probably be said of many preachers. They can not penetrate 
beneath the surface of things, nor judge of them in their en- 
tirety, or in the newer stage of their evolution. They pass 
judgement upon the whole from the fragmentary part that 
comes under the range of their vision and comprehenson. 
There is little reason in lamenting the death of a caterpillar 
when one sees emerging from its chrysalis a golden-winged 
butterfly. 
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There is a side to present-day religion that has not been 
touched, and that is as true as is the other. 

We have more people that are religious than Other side of the 
irreligious, even though they may not be as re- dour 
gular in church attendance as people were in former times. 

There are people who do not attend church services on 
the Sabbath day because they have not the leisure on week- 
days that people had in the days when churches were crowded. 
All week long, from early till late, they are obliged to toil hard; 
when the Sabbath comes they are not always equal to the strain 
of a church service. ‘They want relaxation, rest,ease. They 
want fresh air. They want to come into closer touch with 
their families and friends. They do not believe that all of a 
man’s religion expresses itself in church attendance. Their 
absence from church is, therefore, no proof of their opposition 
to religion. If there were danger of the church passing away 
because of their non-attendance, they would be the first to sac- 
rifice every personal convenience rather than that religion 
should suffer on their account. 

There is another class, made up of those that would gladly 
attend divine service at the church, if they could receive there 
the instruction and uplift which their hearts desire. But 
of these we shall speak later. 

Let us return to the class we mentioned first, to those who 
recognize the need of religion, and who see in church and 
minister the foremost factors in the uplift of man and in the 
sanctification of life. 

If these see ministers who are disheartened, they see others 
full of enthusiasm, at the head of large and active congregations, 
enthusiastically supported, among the foremost wis. aware 
in every public movements making for righteous- Pa oR 
ness and progress. Go to what large city they 
may, asking for the names of those active in moulding public 
opinion, in eradicating deep-robed prejudices, in battling against 
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political and social corruptions, in arousing civic consciousness 
and national patriotism, in deepening and widening the sense 
of brotherhood, among the names given in answer to their in- 
quiry they are sure to recognize those of preachers, whose 
services are largely attended, whose utterances are widely 
published and widely commented upon, irrespective of denom- 
inational following, who have no cause to complain of lack of 
financial or other support, or to fear their church becoming 
prematurely their church-yard. 

And little as is their reason for a belief in the speedy 
passing away of a progressive and wide-awake ministry, still 
fistigion ‘not less reason have they for a belief that the day of 
passing away. religions usefulness is past. They look at the 
results of irreligion, and they want no better argument for a 
continuance of religion. ‘They think of the frequent violations 
of the moral law, of the rogueries in public life, of the rotten- 
ness in society, of the desecration of domestic sanctities, of the 
transgressions against the Ten Commandments, of the deadness 
of conscience, of the total eclipse of the fear of God, and they 
tremble for the people of that day on which religion shall have 
completely passed away. Instinctively they feel that a blow 
at the church is a harder blow at society, and a thrust at 
the preacher a harder thrust at the law of God and man. 
Deep within they cherish the conviction that those who labor 
hard on the destruction of religion would labor harder still on 
its re-introduction were they to have their way and usher in 
moral chaos. 

And least of all do they fear religion’s passing away in 
our day. There never was atime when the true meaning 
of religion was as widely comprehended as at the 


Religion never 
before as widely presentday. There was a time when compliance 
comprehended. : 

with forms and ceremonies, when prayer, penance 
and genuflexions, constituted nearly all there was to religion. 


There is, of course, little of that conception of religion left, but 
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that does not constitute a reason for believing that our age 
is less religious than were former times. If there is less of 
God on the lips of people, there is more of Him in their hearts 
and hands. If there is less of dead form and empty ceremony, 
there is more of the life and love of religion. If there is less 
of creed there is more of deed. If we build less of costly churches, 
we build more of hospitals and orphanages and homes and 
schools and public bath houses and parks and playgrounds. 
If we pay less for the remission of the sins of the dead, we 
pay more for keeping the living from sinning. If we make 
less use of holy water, we make more use of pure water. If 
we eat less of communion wafers, we give more of the bread of 
life to the poor. If we cease binding phylacteries around our 
naked arm, it is because we are more mindful of covering the 
nakedness of the needy. If we have less feast days, our poor 
have less fast days. If we have less of a hundred other things, 
we have in their stead things that sanctify life as it has never 
been blessed and sanctified in the past. 

What a misconception of religion it, therefore, is to pro- 
nounce our age less religious than were the ages that have 
preceded it! When was an age more religious ,,\.. an Rieke 
than ours, and where was it? Wasitinthe days ‘eligious as ours. 
of the bitter warfares and cruel persecutions because of differ- 
ences of religious opinion? Was it in the days when people 
were given the alternative between believing certain dogmas 
or suffering death? Was it in the days of the massacres and 
exterminations and expulsions of whole peoples because their 
conception of the unknowable God differed from that of the 
dominant church? Was it in the days when people were tor- 
tured and burnt because they dared to question certain state- 
ments of the Bible? 

Without lacking in deep appreciation of the many good 
things that were done in the past, and of the many noble in- 


stitutions fostered by it, we nevertheless declare that our age 
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is better than any age that has preceded, and it is better be- 
cause there is more of the spirit of true religion abroad than 
there ever was before. 

Churches were unquestionably fuller in former days tahn 
they are in ours. But, if our churches are less crowded with 
ieee worshippers, the world is more crowded with 
formerlylarger be- religion. A crowded church in former times 
ae compulse was “Hot always a sign ot greater piety. It was 
easy to crowd churches when absence from them brought 
serious consequences. Even in our own country, in the 
colony of Virginia, non-attendance upon divine services— 
twice on Sundays—was severely punished. A third consecu- 
tive absence from church, without sufficient cause, was punish- 
able with death. It was felony to deny the Trinity. Parents 
disbelieving in the creed of the Church of England had their 
children taken from them. Quakers who wore their hats in 
church were put in the pillory. The celebration of mass or 
the denial of the divinity of Jesus was punishable with death. 
Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, Presbyteriaus, and others were 
forbidden to teach or hold service. Those who showed dis- 
respect to the clergy were publicly whipped.* It was easy to 
crowd churches when salvation was made to depend largely 
on church-attendance, when the dictionary of horrors was 
exhausted in the painting of hell, the future place of suffering 
for those who absented themselves from church. It was easy 
to crowd churches when people were kept ignorant and 
credulous, and not allowed to think for themselves. Were it 
possible to eliminate from the crowded churches of former 
times those who attended from fear of future punishment or 
from dread of persecution or ostracism, we would probably 
find the number of present-day church attendants as large as 
that of former times. 


* See W. H. Curtiss’ The True Thomas Jefferson, Chap. xi. 
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We would probably find our number even as great when 
considering that our attendance is scattered over a great 
number of denominational churches, which, Considering de- 
though weakening themselves by their segrega- "ominational 


segregation, our 
gation, show that the people are thinking upon ttendance large. 
religious questions, and, to a large extent, are deciding for 
themselves where and how they want to worship. Were it 
possible to gather the people on a Sunday out of their respec- 
tive churches into common Houses of Worship, as was the 
practice in former days, probably not even a dozen of the 
largest buildings in our city would begin to accommodate 
all the worshippers. There would be no complaint then that 
religion was moribund. 

On the contrary, religion in our day is truly coming to its 
own. We no longer hold exclusively to the priest-conception 
of religion, we follow also that of the prophet. eligion’ outelde 
We believe in the service of God and in the the church. 
service of man, and hold that serving man is the highest 
expression of serving God. While in former times there were 
those who gave all their time to God, there are those who in 
our day give their time alsoto man. If we cannot see them 
in the pews of the church, we may find them in the hospitals 
nursing the sick, in the orphanages taking care of the father- 
less, in the settlements shedding rays of sunshine into dark- 
ened lives, in other places where they labor in comforting 
and enlightening and ennobling man. All this may not be 
service in the old conception of the term, but, in the modern 
understanding of it, it is an evolution that bids fair some day 
to make of religion what in the divine dispensation it was 
intended to be. ‘The work which the church could not do 
alone, even with the best of will, division of its labor, laymen’s 
help, sanctification of all secular labor for the uplift of man, 
these are accomplishing it effectively and beneficially. 
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And very many of this class of laymen, and others of our 
noble men and women, would attend church more often than 
be eae they do, if the service would make it worth their 
church for inspi coming. "They keep from church not because 
Bo they lack faith but because they are not attracted 
toit. More of thoughtful men and women are in search of 
religion than the pulpit seems to know. The more actively 
they are engaged in uplifting work the more they feel the need 
of the inspiration, the spiritual insight and outlook, the ideal- 
ism, the hope and courage, that come from worship, and that 
are its chief end. We have the confessions of such men as 
Gladstone that it was from their weekly attendance upon 
divine services they derived the strongest help for their work, 
and that they drew their greatest inspirations from great 
preachers. 

But, thoughtful men and women may come once or twice, 
and not a third time, when, upon looking to the pulpit for the 
ete tot bread of life, they receive a stone, when, looking 
to give them what for breadth of view, for depth of thought, for 
eos loftiness of principles, they get narrowness and 
shallowness and pettiness, when, expecting to hear the fearless 
utterances of strong men, they hear the stereotyped mouthings 
of weaklings, when, instead of being told of the new light that 
has dawned, of the new thought that has entered the hearts 
of men, they are carried back to the orient and to the theology 
of thousands of years ago, and are expected to comply with a 
ceremonial that was musty and worm-eaten in the days when 
Luther ushered in the Reformation, and when Spinoza taught 
that God is All, and All is God. 

Many of these people are students and thinkers. They 
have been taught to question and to search. ‘They are not 
willing to swallow miracles and other impossible stories. 
They believe that religion is as much under the sway of 


reason as are all other branches of knowledge. ‘To them a 
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parable is a parable, an allegory an allegory, and an error an 
error, whether told in a book called religious or in a book 
called secular. 

Having studied arithmetic, they cannot believe that three 
is equal to one. Having studied astronomy, they cannot 
believe that the sun, or rather the earth, stood still, or that a 
star left its course for the purpose of showing travellers their 
way. Having studied physics they cannot believe that the 
eternal and immutable laws of nature can be set aside at will. 
Having studied physiology they cannot believe that the dead 
resurrect. 

They want intelligent preachers and preachings consistent 
with the thought and need of our times. ‘They feel that 
never before has the need of preachers been as great as 
now. Never before has the ministry had so large and so 
real a sphere of activity. There are wrongs to-day which no 
body of men can righten as well as a properly trained and 
wide-awake ministry. There are perplexing problems which 
none can solve as readily as they, problems touching capital 
and labor, employer and employee, landlord and tenant, dis- 
honesty in public life, corruption in private life, extravagances 
and vices among the rich, crimes among the poor, city con- 
gestions, farm desertions, and a hundred other problems of 
equal import. To fit the church for such needed work de- 
mands cutting out a mass of dead matter, which to-day 
burdens the pulpit, and the substitution for it of subjects of 
vital interest, demands giving a larger place to sociology than 
to theology, a larger place to the present than to the past, to 
the here than to the hereafter, to the enslaved of our own 
country than to the down-trodden of Egypt or Palestine, of 
tens of centuries ago. 

Little wonder that congregations prove graveyards, when 
pulpits are dead. Little wonder that the number of theological 
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students is falling off, when seminaries are trying 
Where pulpits full 


of life, pews also to make creed-swallowing machines of thinking 
hei young men. In the pulpits in which ministers 
have the courage to break away from the thraldom of outworn 
creeds, in which they have the courage to recognize that they 
live in their own age, and that each age has its own lights by 
which to be guided, and has its own port to make, in which 
they have the courage to let their hearts and souls and minds 
be flooded with the new thought that has come, in those pulpits 
there is life. In the churches where ministers have the courage 
to place the cause of the new humanity above the creed of 
the old theology, to look upon all men who love God and 
obey the moral law as brethren, no matter how widely differ- 
ent their liturgies, where they have the courage to strike not 
at the sins of old Babylon or Rome but at the sins of their 
own day, not at the tyrants dead but at the tyrants living, 
not at the degenerates of foreign countries but at the libertines 
in their own,—where ministers have the courage to do this 
and more, there the churches are not empty, there the con- 
gregations are not graveyards. In such churches there is 
life in the pulpits and life in the pews. 
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Yuknolon, Therefore Not Understood. 


A Discourse AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, March 6th, 1gto. 


Those who are following the trend of current events 
have noted that a great deal is being said and written 
about us nowadays. In the halls of Congress we are 
extolled and praised; in newspapers and magazines we 
are featured and pictured; in novels and on the stage 
we are being more carefully drawn and characterized. 
There is a unanimity of effort to study us and to 
know us, our history and our religion. 

Not that we have lacked attention from other peo- 
ple and creeds at any time during the past twenty cen- 
turies! From the days of the spread of the Crucifixion 
story and the Blood Accusation and the Black Plague 
to the present-day Christian missions to the Jews, 
good-hearted, but misguided, non-Jews have looked 
carefully after our bodies and souls. Christianity has 
made it one of its blindest, though most cherished, 
tasks, at all times, to save us from ourselves, from the 
forces of our historic and religious past. Never, up to 
this era, however, have sincere and earnest attempts 
been made to understand our unique position in his- 
tory; our characteristics, inherited and acquired; our 
persistence despite ruinous and destructive hostility and 
hatred; our religion to which we have clung as has no 


other people in the records of man. 


Current events 
indicate efforts 
to know the Jew. 


He has not 
lacked attention 
formerly ; 


At present, 
however, 
serious efforts 
are made to 
understand him. 


This attitude 
explained by 
scientific 
character of 
our age, 


And its effeét 
tipon religious 
thought. 


How the census 
shows this 
effect. 
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This change of front toward us is a phenomenon 
easily explained. The present is a scientific as well 
as a commercial age. Commerce, we are told, is a war 
of wits and cheating and bribing to gain individual ad- 
vantage. Science, on the other hand, is a war on 
falsehood and deception and individual opinion to as~- 
certain the truth. Religion has, fortunately, come 
within the sphere of scientific research. The raison 
d’étre of the Jews being essentially religious we, also, 
have been placed under the lens, to be examined, ana- 
lyzed and studied. Up to the present era, however, the 
truth about us has been perverted and the facts 
wrenched out of place, our literature misinterpreted 
and our purpose in history misconstrued. In a word, 
we have been unknown and, therefore, not understood. 

The havoc that science has wrought in the ranks of 
Christendom has, likewise, turned the brightest minds 
of the time to a careful consideration of Judaism. 
Merciless research has had no blighting effect upon its 
principles and doctrines. The trend of modern-day 
religious thought is away from mysticism, away from 
the miraculous, away from everything that is contrary 
to scientifically established facts and truths. Chris- 
tology is, thus, losing hold) and Christianity is disin- 
tegrating, while Judaisin is holding fast and is rejuve- 
nating. 

The latest Government census of religious bodies in 
the United States shows that there are one hundred 
and eighty-six distinct denominations in the land. In 
the last sixteen years forty-eight new denominations 
were formed. Three people in every five are num- 
bered among the unchurched, the unaffiliated, who have 
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thrown off all religious allegiance or can find no church 
or creed that satisfies their religious longings and as- 
pirations.* 

The earnest movements for church unity’ only em- 
phasize the divisions that foreshadow the imminent 
breaking up of the whole Christian structure. This is 
evident not alone from the multiplicity of churches and 
creeds, but from conditions existing within them. Even 
the Roman Church can not escape the searchlight of 
modern research and the trend of religious thought. 
The “modernism” movement in Catholicism shows that 
the keenest thinkers in its ranks will no longer accept 
an authority that is ancient for the simple reason that 
it is ancient. They want to know, to be shown, that 
what they are asked to accept and believe is coni- 
patible with reason and with science. 

The Presbyterian Church, that has held to a hard- 
and-drawn creed since Calvin ordered the burning of 
Servetus to the present day, last year ordained and 
admitted to its ministry three young men who refused 
to swear adherence to those portions of the Presby- 
terian creed that did not harmonize with their knowl- 
edge of science and of truth. 

The Baptist clergymen, in whose church there is no 
hard-and-drawn creed at all, cast out from their fellow- 
ship Prof. George Burman Foster because he can not 
find a place for the historic Jesus in the religion of the 


‘These figures are from the Government Bulletin published 
for 1906. Since then we have heard of many more new denomi- 
nations. The Literary Digest for Sept. 4th, 1909, publishes a 
map showing that, on the basis of present population, the 
“churched” would fill the Atlantic Coast States, from Maine 
to South Carolina, including the interior States of Vermont, 
Ohio. and West Virginia. The “ynchurched” would fill the 
remaining thirty-two States, 
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modern man; because he discredits the well-known 
Jesus romances and interprets his miracles not as facts, 
but as symbols. 

The Unitarian Church, too, has been brought to the 
fore by its most noted adherent, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, - 
with his Religion of the Future, termed a “creedless, 
Christless, crossless” Christianity. 

I speak particularly of Prof. Foster and Dr. Eliot be- 
cause they are the latest who have declared against the 
divinity of Jesus, the miraculous birth, the trinitarian 
dogma and all the Jesus fictions that are commonly ac- 
cepted as “Gospel truth.” They, however, like the 
European critics of Christianity, seem to be incapable 
of following their line of thought and logic on this 
subject to its ultimate, unvarnished conclusion. They 
can not bring themselves to the declaration that, what 
is called Christianity, shorn of its Christological myth 
and fable, is Judaism, nothing more or less; that Jesus, 
in very truth, did neither add nor take away a jot or 
tittle from the religion of his fathers. 

These men knock Christology into a cocked hat, but 
can not get away from Christianity. Prof. Foster, 
for instance, declares it not inconceivable that, in cen- 
turies to come, the very name of Christianity shall have 
passed away. “And yet,” he adds, “may not the world 
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be more Christian then than now. Dr. Eliot, whose 
position on Jesus and attitude toward Christianity are 
as radical as Prof. Foster’s, nevertheless concludes his 
discourse on the Religion of the Future with the state- 


ment that it will be “in essential agreement with the 
* Before the Philadelphia Congress of Religious Liberals. 


See The Unity of the Spirit, published by The National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, Boston, 1909, page 171, 
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direct, personal teachings of Jesus, as they are reported 
in the Gospels,’ and that “the revelation he gave to 
mankind thus becomes more wonderful than ever.” 
Now, men like Prof. Foster and Dr. Eliot are not 
fools or fakirs or anti-Semites who would wilfully and 
premeditatedly rob the Jews and Judaism of the re- 
ligious concepts and values that are distinctly their 
own. It is the religious education and the mold of 
their religious reasoning that causes them to see us 
and our religion through New Testament spectacles 
only. It is difficult even for unbiased scientists of 
their standing to pierce the veil of century-old accumu- 
lated dust on the lenses. Even to them the Hebrew 
Bible is superseded by New Testament teaching and 
Christianity, without Jesus, is the fruition of Judaism. 
Twenty centuries of Christianity have made it sec- 
ond nature for men who no more believe in Jesus and 
Christian dogma than they believe in Jack the Giant 
Killer and his adventures, to speak of Christian gen- 
tlemen, Christian civilization, Christian love, Christian 
charity, Christian ethics, Christian justice, Christian 
righteousness. As if there were no gentlemen of far 
finer exquisite type and mettle, like Abraham and 
Jethro and Hillel, in pre-Christian times than there are 
in ours! As if the civilization of the Hittites and 
Egyptians and Babylonians and Judezens was inferior 
for their day than ours is for this day! As if love, 
charity, ethics were not drilled into the Jewish con- 
sciousness long before the Christian era! As if public 
justice and social righteousness were not the burden, 
the cry, the passion of the Jewish Prophets centuries 
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before Jestis himself learned these ideals at the feet of 
his Jewish teachers! 

This ingrained attitude toward Christian teaching, 
before which our keenest and most liberal thinkers 
seem to be paralyzed, explains, I believe, the apparent 
misconception and misinterpretation of Judaism by the 
most recent critics of Christianity. It explains why 
Prof. Foster credits the Unity of God to Paul® instead 
of the Deuteronomist and Prophets who reiterate it a 
thousand times; also, why he tells us that Christianity 
is the religion with its “face turned to the future 
the r@ligion of progress, with its Messianic psalmodic 
‘It shall be’ and its counsel ‘Serve the Lord in joy,’ ”’ * 
while his very quotation is from the Jewish Scriptures ° 
and every Prophetic passage that paints the glorious 
future of mankind united in a single brotherhood, with 
God as the Father, living in peace universal, is intro- 
duced with the phrase, ““And it shall come to pass.” 

Likewise, Dr. Eliot tells us that “the new religion 
will be thoroughly monotheistic, its God being the one 
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infinite force. As if absolute monotheism had not 


been thoroughly established in Judaism, since the days 
of the Second Isaiah, who said, uncompromisingly, “TI, 
even I, am the Lord; and beside me there is no 
saviour ;’* “J am the first and I am the last; and be- 


sides me there is no God;’*® “I am God and there 
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is none else;’’® and as if the profession of the One- 


“The Unity of the Spirit, page 184. 

“The Unity of the Spirit, pages 173 and 174. 

* Psalm 100, verse 2. 

"The Religion of the Future, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
edition, N. Y., 1900, page 17. 

‘Tsaiah 43:11. 

*Tsaiah 44: 6. 

*Tsaiah 45:6. + 
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ness of God has not been the constant cry of the Jew, 
even the last word on his death-bed! Dr. Eliot fur- 
ther.states that the chief motives of the new religion 


“are just those which Jesus said summed up all the 


commandments, love toward God and brotherliness to: 


man.” 1° As if these commandments are not as old, 
at least, as the Deuteronomist who wrote, “And thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul and with all thy might,” '! and the redactor 
of the Book of Leviticus who said, unmistakenly, “And 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” ?* Dr. Eliot 
also expounds the idea that the new religion will take 
account of all righteous persons.’* As if Judaism 
has not taught since the first century of the Common 
Era, “There are righteous people among the nations 
who have a share in the world to come.” '* 

Two explanations may be offered for this seemingly 
anomalous position of our two most eminent educa- 
tors and thinkers on things religious—either Prof. Fos- 
ter and Dr. Eliot do not know the teachings and ideals 
of Judaism, or, knowing them, they have not the back- 
bone and courage to strike out from the shoulder and 
give us proper credit. If they do not know (and there 
are millions who do not), then it is time for us to teach 
them; if they do know and hesitate to speak, then it is 
time for us to speak unhesitatingly, for “Ye are my 


witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant, whom I 


"The Religion of the Future, page 30. 

" Deuteronomy 6: 5. 

© Leviticus 19: 18. 

"The Religion of the Future, page 22. 

“Rabbi Joshua (approximately go-130 C.E.), Tosefta, 
tractale Sanhedrin, chapter 13, paragraph 2, Zuckermandl’s 
edition, page 434. 
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have chosen.” “Fear ye not, neither be afraid. 
Have I not declared unto thee of old and showed it? 
Ye are my witnesses.” ** 

The fact is that the march of religious thought is 
back to Judaism, though the world does not recog- 
nize it. Ours is a generation of men whom God has 
given “eyes to see, ears to hear and hearts to know.” 
They see only, however, through the New Testament, ° 
and can not turn the blank page backward with un- 
biased opinion. They hear only the struggle to get 
free from Christological myth and fable, and every 
discovery of a religious truth spells new religion. They 
know only Jews and Judaism as twenty centuries of 
Christian gentlemen, Christian civilization, Christian 
charity, love and ethics, Christian justice and righteous- 
ness have made them to be outwardly and not what 
they are inwardly. 

But, to be honest with ourselves, why should it be 
otherwise? The fault is not entirely theirs; it is more 
ours. What have we done to enlighten them? The 
Christian world, imbued with the missionary spirit, 
has had no time for us, except to attempt our con- 
version to the Christian faith. How should Christian 
scholars, busied with the interpretation of their own 
faith, be aware of. the fact that Judaism did not come 
to a dead halt with the canonization of Hebrew Scfip- 
tures ; that Judaism has had a continuous development 
from that time to this day; that even on fundamental 
questions Judaism has presented different aspects dur- 


ing different periods of history; that modern reform 


“Isaiah 43: 10. ' Nal ees 
“Tsaiah 44: 8. 
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is struggling, with all the force at its command, to 
bring Judaism back to its Prophetic concept and value 
—a religion of life and deed, not of law and cere- 
monial; to worship God in holiness and serve man in 
justice and righteousness. 

We may be told, and rightly so, that even as late as 
the middle of the last century, we had all we could do 
to obtain toleration, to hold our own, to escape from 
persecution and conversion. But what are we doing 
now? In the majority of synagogues in the land the 
non-Jew could not understand the service any more 
than he could the worship of a Central African tribes- 
man. Why should he, when the Jew himself does not? 
The vast majority of even English-worshipping syna- 
gogues are closed on the only day when the non-Jew 
could come and learn what the Jew is, what Jewish 
ideals are, and tell of them to his friends. The Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis has begun isstung 
tracts; but in such small quantities that they can not 
accomplish one thousandth of the work to be done. 
Our congregation has been the only body of Jews 
that has devoted money and energy toward propaganda 
work; but its over-a-million copies of Sunday dis- 
courses have been distributed mostly in this city and 
spread over a period of more than twenty years. The 
Jewish Publication Society has fallen into the hands 
of men who either have forgoten or wilfully ignore 
the purpose for which it was founded—to publish popu- 
lar literature about the Jews and Judaism, at popular 
prices, for popular consumption; for it publishes in- 
stead hooks that interest nobody and that nobody reads. 
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Millions of thinking men and women who are seek- 
ing for the truth that will set them free from Christo- 
logical myth and romance are offered by the Jews, to 
whom the truth has been declared of old, and who are 
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the witnesses to that truth, a volume on “The Legends 
of the Jews.” From the days of the early Church 
Fathers to the present time Jewish Scriptures have 
been so mutilated, misread and misinterpreted, that 
even the unbiased and fair-minded scientists have been 
blinded; and to them we offer a volume on “The 
Renaissance of Hebrew Literature.” We dabble in 
literary dry-rot when we ought to spread the living 
truth about Jews and Judaism. We publish Yiddish 
fiction when we ought to circulate millions of popular 
pamphlets, nailing the Fiction of the Crucifixion, siill 
taught with horrible detail in every Christian Sunday 
school. We reprint novels and ghetto tales, which any 
publisher will issue if they have any value, when we 
ought to print and distribute that information about 
ourselves that will set us and our religion right before 
the world. 

The 39 per cent. of our “churched” population will 
not refuse to listen to the truth about us, when popu- 
larly presented. The 61 per cent. of our “unchurched” 
will welcome this same knowledge with open minds. 
The former may be somewhat moved in their preju- 
dice, deep rooted from childhood Sunday-school days. 
The latter will eagerly absorb the truth and make it 
their own. 

We complain of prejudice! At the root of prejudice 
is ignorance concerning our life and our ideals. Our 


past and our present are both unknown and, therefore, 
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ate we not understood. Does it not make your blood 
boil and your heart sick when an acquaintance ex- 
claims, “Why! I never thought you were a Jew! 
You don’t look like one and don’t act like one.’ And 
we call that person a fool, not recognizing that his 
lack of knowledge and his insult to us and our entire 
people is due to the ignorance he admits. The fault 
of his ignorance is not his, but ours. If we do not 
move speedily, in this liberal era, to spread knowledge 
about the Jew and Judaism, that, being known we may 
be understood, then we shall deserve all the poisoned 
fruits that we garner from prejudice. 

We ought to become a proselyting people again. 
We ought to proselyte, however, not in the Christian 
missionary sense, to win converts to Judaism. We re- 
call the story of the Jew who was converted through 
convincing proof of the miracle of transubstantiation. 
A donkey that had been kept in its stable for three 
days, without food, is brought into the market place on 
the fourth day. The donkey is placed where he can 
choose between a bundle of hay, held by the Jew, and a 
consecrated wafer, held by a priest. The donkey ig- 
nores the hay and kneels before the blessed sacrament 
—and the Jew is converted. This is conclusive proof 
that we Jews must not influence anybody who would 
rather be an ass than a Jew. Therefore we should not 
attempt to win converts to our fold at all, but to teach 
the unchurched that in losing Christology they need not 
lose religion; that in casting off faith in the trinity they 
need not cast off faith in God; that justice and right- 
eousness are commanded not for Jesus’ sake, but for 
our own and their pursuit not for salvation after death, 
but for their triumphant realization in the lives of men. 
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Nor should we employ Christian missionary meth- 
ods whereby families are torn asunder, children taught 
to despise their parents and every conceivable mean 
trick resorted to to gain a proselyte for the faith. We 
should employ more modern, more legitimate means— 
the printing press, the mails and the public platform. 
We should not seek more adherents, gained through 
formal conversion, to swell our ranks. We should 
seek more adherents, gained through conversion of the 
heart, to swell the ranks of those who live their lives 
in accordance with the ethical monotheism of our 
Prophets. 

We want to convert the world to the knowledge that 
the Unity of God is not Paulean, but Prophetic; that 
loving God and serving man is not Christian, but 
Jewish; that Judaism has taken cognizance of, and 
paid homage to, the righteous among non-Jewish peo- 
ple; that Christianity can not, and must not, arro- 
gate to itself all the virtues to the disparagement of 
Judaism. There is nothing to militate against such 
propaganda. The world is waiting for the truth to 
which we have been chosen as the witnesses. There 
shall be no compromise with any creed or any cult, as 
in the first century of the Common Era. We shall 
march straight ahead, because Judaism is the religion 
of the future, that looks ever forward to the day of 
universal fellowship and universal peace among men; 
when, in all the world, God will be One and His name 
One. 
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A number of Americans were guests at dinner at the home 
of a distinguished physician in a Bavarian city, a few years 
ago. ‘The conversation turned to the difference pe ee 

between monarchic and republican forms of goy- by sensational 
ernment. The Americans claimed superiority ae 

for the latter; their host insisted that it was far better to live 
under a German monarchy than under American anarchy. 
His guests telling him that he must have read some Baron 
Munchhausen account of American conditions, he went to his 
desk and produced a German magazine that contained a page- 
full of reprints of headlines of American newspapers, and 
which read something like this: Ladlot-stuffing Defeats Whole 
Ticket! .A City Ruled By Thieves! Police Driven Off By Mob! 
Jail Broken and Negroes Lynched! A Senator Shot! Legis- 
lators Charged with Bribery! Trusts Defying the President! 
and a number of other similar choice specimens of yellow 
journalism. The Americans endeavored to explain to their 
host the party spirit and sensationalism of many of the 
American papers and the catch-penny motives of their glaring 
. headlines, and asked that their country be judged not by the 
sensational press but by the accounts given of it by such well- 
informed and well-balanced foreign writers as Ambassador 
James Bryce, the author of ‘‘7he American Commonwealth,” 
or Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, author of ‘‘ Zhe Americans’’ and 


of ‘‘ American Tratts.’’ 
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The advice that was given that night to a foreigner in a 
Bavarian town might be given to many of.our own people 
Mitte fend at home. We have our faults and many of 
tation and them, and we do not mean to ignore them nor to 
vet palliate them nor-to cease in our efforts to eradi- 
cate as many of them as possible. But to such an extent have 
many of our people developed the habit of’ exaggerating them, 
of branding our country as incomparably lawless and corrupt, 
that they no longer consider the effect their traducing produces 
upon the minds of the world, and the injury it works upon the 
patriotism of the rising generation. How shall our youth 
acquire a. love for their country, when, the press, in glaring 
headlines, tells them that of all the countries in the world 
theirs is the most corrupt? How shall the world respect us 
when many of our own papers vie with one another in invitirg 
contempt upon it? What a commentary on American patriot- 
ism to be obliged to have foreign writers bear witness for us, 
and not our own people! 

In the early eighties, there was published a book by a 
European traveller, which contained a beautiful description of 
Philadelphia. It told of the exceptional cleanliness of the 
streets of our city, and of its women scrubbing and soaping 
the white marble door-steps, and the white external wood- 
work, of their simple but stately colonial homes. About the 
same time, in 1883, a memorial was presented to the Pennsy]- 
vania legislature, by a number of leading citizens of Phila- 
delphia, which contained the following paragraph: \ 


‘Philadelphia is now recognized as the worst-paved and worst- 
cleaned city in the civilized world.” * 


Comments are scarcely necessary to show how Philadelphia 
has fared, and is faring still, at the hands of many of its so- 
called leading citizens. Neither is it necessary to ask why 


others should esteem our city when citizens of our own spread 


* Strong: The New Era, Chapter ix, 
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the falsehood that the filth-reeking streets of some of the 
European and Oriental cities can not compare in unsightliness 
with ours. 

The distinguished foreign writers whose names I have 
mentioned are not unmindful of the faults and failings of our 
politics, but they find more that is admirable, Defended by 
and they delight more in dwelling upon what is foreign writers. 
good than in continually harping upon what is evil. They 
warn their readers against attaching much importance to 
statements in certain American papers, saying that the picture 
these give of American affairs is as distorted as is the human 
face when reflected in a convex or concave mirror. ‘To quote 


their exact words, in one place Mr. Bryce tells us 


“My own belief is that things are healthier than the newspapers and 
common talk lead a traveller to believe, and that the blackness of the 
worst men in the large cities has been allowed to darken the whole class 
of politicians as the smoke from a few factories will darken the sky over 
a whole town.’’ * 


In another place he tells us 


“The newspapers are always reviling somebody; and it is because 
the words are so strong that the tale has little meaning.”’ { 


And Professor Munsterberg tells us, 


“The denunciations of the daily papers must not be taken as an 
indication (of existing states of affairs) for the uncurbed American 
press makes the merest unfounded suspician an occasion for sensational 
accusations. Any one who has compared in recent years the records of 
unquestionably impartial judicial processes with the charges which had 
previously been made in the papers, must be very sceptical as to the hue 
and cry of corruption. Eyen municipal politics are much better than 
they ares palnteds.)4 0.5 James Bryce,’’ he continues, ‘“‘ who is of all 
Europeans the one most thoroughly acquainted with American party 
politics, gives his opinion, that the great mass of civil officials in the 
United States is no more corrupt than that of England or Germany.” { 


Other writers tell us that a campaign in England differs 
little, in certain questionable methods, from one in our own, 
* The American Commonwealth, Ceapter lvii, 


+ Ibid. Chapter lxxv, 
{t The Americans, Chapter i. 
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and that the charges preferred against some of 
Show European 


corruption as bad their political leaders are very much like those 
satin charged against ours. One of them even tells us 
that in point of personal morality the American is ahead of 
the Englishman. Deplorable as are our political and other 
sins, we have by no means a monopoly of them. We recall 
the Panama Canal frauds in France, the thieveries among the 
Grand- Ducal party in -Russia, the scandals connected with 
men close to the German Emperor and to the former Prince of 
Wales, the assassinations in Russia, Italy and other European 
countries. Within the past week we read of the defalcation 
of church funds in Paris to the amount of $2,000,000, and of 
misappropriation of public funds, to the amount of millions of 
dollars, by the late king of the Belgians. Venal as some 
of our people are, and defiant of law as are our lynchers, what 
are they compared with the anarchists that beset European 
governments? In what court-room in the United States was 
ever a scene enacted like unto that which took place in Paris, 
when Zola was tried and convicted for accusing Esterhazy of 
the treason with which Dreifus was charged? When do scenes 
take place in our Congress that are so lawless as those that 
quite frequently disgrace the French Assembly, the Austro- 
Hungarian Reichsrath, the Italian Chamber ? 

I take no special delight in knowing that other countries 
are as bad as ours, or even worse. Freely I admit that, 
Oirvinites acates considering the origin of our government, and 
than our faults. the many advantages we possess, our politics 
ought to be free from every venal taint, ought to be in the 
most sacred sense a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. But, our not being perfect as yet does not 
constitute a reason for making ourselves appear worse than 
we are, or for overlooking the hundreds of efforts making 
throughout our country toward self-emancipation from national 
and civic evils, or for forgetting the considerable success we 
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have made in the difficult task of self-government. Never 
before in the whole history of mankind had such a govern- 
ment as ours been attempted, much less carried forward with 
such remarkable success. No people had ever before succeeded 
in building up such an £ Pluribus Unum, such a harmonious 
citizenship out of such unharmonious elements. No nation 
has ever faced such perils as we have braved and conquered, 
without recourse to arms, without dismemberment, without 
entangling alliances, without any other aid than patience and 
self-control, than unbounded faith in the spirit of democracy 
and in the high sense of justice of the American people. 

And with the same weapons, with the same faith and 
patience and self-control, we will ultimately overcome every 
foe that still harasses our government, every lust of wealth or 
power that still thwarts its being in the fullest sense: a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people. 

Rightly considered, our failings are attributable not so 
much to politics as to faults of human nature. We suffer 
from shortcomings that militate against true our failings at- 
success in other activities of life. It is claimed Hebe eae 
that the Pennsylvania Rail Road has developed nature. 
the most perfect of all railroad systems. And yet, with all its 
perfection, it meets with occasional accidents. Its system, like 
every other, is dependable on the intelligence and watchfulness 
of its employees, and, notwithstanding the caution exercised 
in the choice of men, the frailty of human nature trips up the 
system every now and then. It is the same in politics. The 
best of governments is dependable for administration on indi- 
viduals. As is their character so is the government. Improve 
the character and you improve the administration. Improve 
the calibre of our citizenship and you will improve the politics 
of our nation. 

To improve the calibre of our citizenship would necessi- 


tate our making war against three evils which possess the 
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; American mind to-day, and which are respon- 
Toimprovecitizen- agg. : 
ship requires mak- sible for much of our lack of civic and national 


ing war against pride. 

The first of these is the money greed of our day. Money 
is sought above all things in life. Before it all bow. To it 
Bishan seh everything gravitates. By it all things are 
greed of our age. judged. For it all sorts of sacrifices are made. 
For it men and women sell their honor. For it employer and 
employee, buyer and seller, sacrifice their honesty. For it 
artists commercialize their art, preachers their pulpit, authors 
and editors their pen. One of our periodicals, desirous of 
exhibiting the tendency of our age, published recently a 
cartoon showing a belt of men circling the United States, each 
man having his hand in the pocket of the other. And under- 
neath the cartoon are the words ‘‘/verybody Does /t.’’ 

Such being the love and search and worship of money, 
there is little wonder that men should thirst for it in politics 
Caerikst ats as men thirst for it elsewhere. When rich cor- 
politics. porations are ready to give bribe in order to 
obtain valuable franchises, men will be found in politics poor 
enough to be tempted into accepting bribe. When rich men 
are ready to escape, by means of bribe, their paying their 
full share of taxes, revenues, custom-duties, men in politics, 
especially when poor, will be found equally ready to allow 
themselves being bribed. It was the father of Alexander, the 
Great, who said that he could conquer any city into which he 
could drive an ass laden with gold. Some of the plutocrats of 
our day are probably equally sure of the power of their money 
in capturing legislators and councilmen. 

It is the money-power outside of politics that is respon- 
sible for perhaps the largest part of the corruptions within 
Baile Leaase politics. If we could cure our age of its money- 
a possible cure. oreed, we would cure our politics of most of its 

orruption. If we could deepen the sense of patriotism in some 
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of our corporations we would increase the number of patriots 
in politics. To have clean politics we must train for clean 
citizenship. When there will be no one to tempt there will be 
no one to fall. We need chapters of the Patriotic League as 
much among the money powers of our land as among our 
humblest classes. The former need training in citizenship more 
yet than the latter, for their evil influence is more pernicious 
than that of any other body of men. They require being shown 
that their own best interest is best conserved by an honorable 
citizenship and best advanced by true patriotism within our 
legislative halls and within our courts of justice. They need 
patriotism in their hearts and not on their lips, where that 
man of St. Louis had it, of whom Governor Folk of Missouri 
told us at our Academy of Music, some years ago. That man, 
upon joining at an anniversary dinner in the National Hymn 
‘‘My Country ’tis of thee,’’ said, ‘‘Oh, I could die for my 
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country Three weeks later he was cringing at the feet of 
justice, confessing that he had bribed the greater part of the 
city council to pass a valuable railroad franchise bill in his 
favor. He had declared himself ready to die for his country, 
but had proved himself unable to live honorably for it. 

The second of the evils responsible for many of our 
present-day corruptions, and that is likewise attributable to a 
failing of human nature, is -the indifference of | jjditterence of 
far too many of our citizens to their citizenship vitizens. 
duty. While those of whom I have spoken are too selfishly 
and too perniciously active, these are too indolent or too com- 
placent to take any part at all. They enjoy all that their 
country has to offer without giving any service in return. 
Men may corrupt it, may abuse it otherwise, they little care. 
Election comes and election goes, they have little or no part 
in it; they have little or no knowledge of the men put up or 
chosen for office. When remonstrated with, they tell you that 


there being so many others to vote, one more vote or less will 
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make no difference; there being so many others interested in 
politics, their taking no interest at all will not be missed. 

So apathetic are large numbers of our own citizens that 
nothing arouses them. ‘The most shocking exposure of cor- 
Nemec of citizen: ‘ruption does not raise the temperature of their 
ship duty. blood by the slightest perceptible degree. They 
have not even the power of being righteously indignant when 
outrages are committed against which it is the duty of every 
citizen to protest. Many of them are highly respectable but 
useless as citizens. One of this class volunteered the informa- 
tion, at the conclusion of an address I recently delivered at 
the First Unitarian Church of this city, that he had not voted 
for years, ‘‘ What’s the use?’’ said he. To such men as 
these it must seem eccentric or foolish when reading of Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick travelling to Cambridge, England, from 
Davos, in the easternmost corner of Switzerland, and back 
again, in order to cast his vote against Home Rule, though he 
knew that his own side would have a majority in the con- 
stituency. Contrast this regard for citizenship duty with that 
held by residents of Fifth Avenue, New York, when, a few 
years ago, during an election of considerable local importance, 
three miles of brown-stone-front houses cast twenty-eight votes, 
while one of the streets in the slum district cast more votes 
than it had voters. Contrast this Fifth Avenue conception of 
citizenship duty with that of a certain Swiss peasant who, 
upon being asked by Prof. Bryce, on an election day, whether 
he had a right to vote, replied: ‘‘I have not only the right to 
vote, it is also my duty.”’ 

Many plans have been offered as possible cures of the in- 
difference of Americans to their citizenship duty. Some would 
Fatitalle Langue impose a fine, as is being done in a few of the 
a possible cure. cantons of Switzerland, upon those who, without 
sufficient cause, do not cast their vote on election day. Others 
would deprive those of their right to vote who refuse to make 
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use of it. Others would re-introduce the ancient Greek law 
compelling every citizen to take one side or another in every 
public question, or suffer punishment if he refuse, or that 
Athenian law that authorized the police to drag to the puyx 
(the place of assembly) citizens who preferred their own busi- 
ness to that of the commonwealth. 

I believe in none of these methods. At best they can 
bring about only a compulsory vote, and a compulsory vote is 
seldom an intelligent vote, and it is never an act of patriotism. 
More yet than their vote we need their patriotism. Once let 
patriotism dwell in their hearts, and there will be no trouble 
about their not recognizing their citizenship duty. And that 
kind of patriotism needs training, just the kind of training 
that can be given gradually and effectively by a Patriotic 
League. 

The third of the evils responsible for much of our present- 
day political corruption is the ignorance of vast numbers of 
those to whom we extend the right to vote. ,, ienarancelss 
For the most part, they are immigrants possessing itizens. 
just enough knowledge of the Constitution to pass the re- 
quired examination for-citizenship. Ignorant of English, 
they depend on foreign papers for information which is often 
colored to the views of the political boss, by whom the paper 
is not infrequently subsidized. They get little chance to be- 
come acquainted with the true history and ideals of our insti- 
tutions or to appreciate their privileges as free American 
citizens. Passing from tyranny in the old world to liberty in 
the new, they are not always prepared to use aright their 
freedom. ‘They often confound liberty with license, and con- 
strue the right to a vote into a right of selling it. And for 
these votes there is never a lack of purchasers. These are the 
people that make possible the political bosses and many of the 
political corruptions of our cities and of our nation. 
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And what is worst of all, the blame is not so much theirs 
as ours. Having thought it wise to give them the suffrage, 
Patrioite League 228 should have thought it wiser still to fit them 
a possible cure. for a proper use of it. Department stores give 
special training to their clerks to make good salesmen of them. 
Life-Insurance companies employ certain experienced men to 
train agents in the art of selling insurance. Others ask the 
applicant for a position to submit diploma or certificate before 
they entrust a responsible position to him. We, however, 
untaught by our many sad experiences, continue to confer the 
right of citizenship, in a self-governing country, to all desiring 
it, without first fitting them for an intelligent and patriotic 
use of it. And when we suffer from the consequences of our 
neglect, we ease our conscience by putting the blame on them. 

Like the other two classes of whom we have spoken, and 
niore yet than the other two, this class needs training for good 


To be shown in Citizenship. How and where and when such 


next discourse 
how cure might 


be effected. discourse next Sunday. 


training is to be given will be spoken of in our 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


from the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles : 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


from Dr, B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating fan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 

X 
Rey. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Uni- 
tarlan Church, writes; 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth. 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”” London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description. as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions arein a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil. 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu. 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israel Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron- 
icle,’*? London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
heis boldas well,... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr, Krauskopf pleases the historian as wel) 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “‘ The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusa} 
of the book with more reverence for hig 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiam 
traditiona 
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A DIscouRSE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 2oth, roto. 


We endeavored to show in our last discourse that the evils 
which infest our politics are due to three principle causes, first, 
to the money-greed of our age, second, to the 
i A Ah : bk . Indifference 
indifference of citizens to their citizenship duty; cannot be cured by 
. ri compulsory vote. 
third, to the ignorance of large masses of our 
citizens of the origin and ideals of our government. We 
pointed out the inadequacy of some of the plans proposed as 
cures, such as fining people for not using their vote or de- 
priving them of it altogether. A compulsory vote, we showed, 
is rarely an intelligent vote, and never a patriotic one. 

Even if this cure proposed were effective of good, it would 
correct only one of our three evils. The other two would still 
continue. Law might deal with the first but 


Money-greed 
with little hope of success. Laws are often made cannot be cured by 


only to test men’s skillin evading them. Men pace hae 
cannot be legislated intorighteousness. Patriots are not made 
by acts of legislature or by votes of city-council. 

And even if, contrary to our belief, law could reach the 
corrupting money-powers of our land, there would still be left 
the vast masses of ignorant people, who have the 


Ignorance cannot 
rights of citizens but no knowledge of citizenship be sad btions 
duty, who construe the privilege of voting into 

a privilege of selling it, and who make possible the political 
boss, the political machine, the spoil system, the trafhe with 
public offices and public franchises and public contracts as if 


they were so much merchandise possessed by one or a few. 
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Withholding from this vast mass of people the suffrage, 
until such a time when they shall be able to make an intelli- 
gent use of it, presents little hope of effecting the desired cure. 
Mere intelligence is not always asynonym of morality. Some- 
of the worst of our political corruptionists are remarkable for 
their cleverness. Besides, such a course would countervail the 
letter and spirit of the constitution. Our fathers thought it 
wiser to grant the suffrage unto all than to divide the people 
into classes. They believed it good statesmenship to grant all 
law-abiding men, where ever born, whatever their condition, 
equal rights in the government under which they live. It was 
a new thought, the greatest in the history of government. 
It was their belief that every properly constituted man has a 
personal interest in the government of the land in which he 
lives, that, directly or indirectly, he supports it, and that it can, 
therefore, put its trust in his manhood, and cherish the belief 
that he will excerise aright his citizenship duty. Experience 
has proved that the judgement of our fathers was wise. 
Though the suffrage has been, and still is, much abused, their 
principle was right and must be sacredly maintained. The 
abuse of a wise law does not constitute a reason for the abol- 
ition of the law, it only constitutes a reason for the abolition 
of the abuse. 

There seems to be but one effective cure of political cor- 
ruption, and that is training for good citizenship, cultivating 
Se Raine in the citizen, and long before he becomes a citi- 
ismonlycureof zen, a deep sense of civic pride and national 
ees patriotism. Men in our day must be fitted for 
citizenship as they are fitted for trades or callings. 

There was little or no need for such a course in the past, 
but conditions then were different from what they are now. 
For the most part, the people then constituted a homogeneous 
rural population, to whom attendance upon town-meetings was 
an agreeable diversion as well as a patriotic duty, and to whom 
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the candidate for office was, for the most part, personally 
known. Such large cities as ours of to-day were then un- 
known. In 1790, there were but six cities in our land with a 
population of 8,oco persons and over, of these Philadelphia, 
the largest city in the union, had a population of 28,500. In 
that year only three persons out of every one hundred lived in 
cities; in our day about half of our population is urban. Prob- 
lems have sprung up, in consequence, such as the founders of 
our nation never dreamed of, problems of city congestion, of 
city evils which inevitably arise where large masses of diverse 
people herd together, many of them ignorant, many of them 
poor, many of them animated by varying and conflicting stand- 
ards of right. There are problems of water supply, of sewage, 
of pavement, of protection of life and health and property, of 
education, transportation, illumination, and a hundred others 
that require levying of taxes, expenditure of vast sums of 
money, employment of great numbers of officials, all of which 
calls for an efficiency larger than that required for the manage- 
ment of scores of the greatest of business enterprises, an effic- 
iency that cannot possibly be possesed by one man or by a 
hundred men, that requires direct or indirect cooperation of 
every citizen in the municipality. 

Some of that training may be given, and, in many in- 
stances, is being given, in the lower schools. More and more 
must our young pupils be made acquainted with 


Such Training to 
the story of the founding of our nation, and of be giving to those 


our father’s heroic struggle for liberty and union. wie Se eae 
Strong appeals must be made to them during the impressionable 
years of their lives to hold sacred and to transmit inviolate the 
blessings that are theirs, and for which their fathers faced and 
conquered great dangers and trials. By holding up before 
them, from their earliest years, the lives and deeds of our great 
patriots, a spirit of patriotism and emulation may be kindled 


within them and kept alive. 
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More advanced training in patriotism may be given in the 
High Schools, or other schools of equal grade. The Consti- 
tution of the United States may be taken up there, also the 
subject of government in general, as well as comparative 
studies between various forms of government. Such compar-, 
ison could easily be made to show the advantages of a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, and the 
great wrong that is done in allowing a government of all the 
people to become a goverment of a few of the people, and a 
government for all the people to become a government for the 
benefit of a few. 

Still higher studies in patriotism may be pursued in the 
University. Studies may be taken up there touching problems 
of municipal finances, of public utilities, of public health, of 
public protection, problems of education, of arbitration, of the 
proper relationship between capital and labor, problems of 
national and state issues, and a hundred other problems on 
the proper solution of which depend the well-being and well- 
doing of the nation in general and of the community in 
particular. 

But not all our children reach the University or the High 
School or even the upper grades of the lower schools. The 
A AL eraee United States Bureau of Education tells us that 
Americansgetlittle two-thirds of our people do not advance in their 
Raat ee education beyond the fifth or at best the sixth 
grade. The United States Bureau of Immigration tells us 
that tens of thousands of people enter our country annually 
past the school age. Since one of these two classes receives but a 
smattering of a training in American patriotism, and the other 
none at all, is nothing to be done, can nothing be done, to 
remedy the deficiency? Are we to continue to allow annually 
tens of thousands of men obtaining the rights of citizens 
without having received a training in the duties of citizenship, 
without having acquired such a love for their native land or 
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for the country of their adoption as shall move them instinc- 
tively to reverence its laws, to hold sacred its institutions, to 
hallow its traditions, to foster its spirit of liberty and equality. 
and never to do aught that might in any wise injure its 
interests or lessen the world’s esteem of it? 

It is highest time that we change the method we have 
largely pursued hitherto. If half the time we have spent in 
scolding, especially before and after elections, 4, 4, Bie 
had been spent in preventing the need of scold- scolding. 
ing, three-fourth of our ante-election reform movements would 
have been unnecessary. ‘The men who have done things in 
this world have been too busy for mere scolding. Moses and 
Jesus, Washington and Lincoln had but little time for thun- 
dering against the people. They saw things to do and they 
did them. ‘They overcame evil by doing good. Where they 
found no others to do it they did it themselves. It is the 
application of the healing balm that cures the sore. It is the 
draining off of the stagnant water that dries and sweetens 
the soil. It is the infusion of the healthy blood that over- 
comes the poison in the system. It is teaching of patriotism 
to those ignorant of it that keeps them from becoming politic- 
ally corrupt, that even cures many of those who have abused 
their citizenship right. 

Knowing that many of our citizens go wrong from igno- 
rance or evil influence, it is our duty to give them the educa- 
tion they need, and the kind of example that j,,, 4, begin 
will inspire them with a love for their country. ‘raining. 

If political corruption we would lessen, it becomes our 
duty to organize classes for the study of patriotism among the 
young and old, among rich and poor, among natives and 
foreign-born, among those who are citizens and those who 
expect to be. 

If we would have these classes exercise the greatest 


possible good, we must have our municipality extend to them 
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the hospitality of its school-buildings, we must have our edu- 
cators direct them, our churches consecrate them, our philan- 
thropists endow them. 

We must develop a deep-rooted consciousness that citizen- 
ship constitutes a privilege, something to be earned and to be 
proud of when earned. 

We must aim at such a conception of the citizenship 
privilege as shall, in the course of time, associate with it 
degrees and ranks, connoting honors and proficiencies, to be 
conferred as degrees and ranks are now conferred in colleges, 
armies and secret fraternities. 

We must aim at such a conception of public office as shall 
make only such people eligible to positions of public trust as 
have been qualified for them, and as have the endorsement for 
character and ability from those in charge of the classes in 
patriotism. 

We must aim at such a conception uf public office as shall 
make people understand that it requires as much knowledge 
and skill and character to guide aright a nation, a state, a 
municipality, as it requires to guide a ship or to run an engine, 
or to attend a patient, or to plead a case, or to preach a sermon, 
or to teach a class, and, as we require professional men to 
possess diplomas before we permit them to perform their 
respective labors, so shall the same qualifications be required 
of those entrusted with responsible public office. 

We must aim at such a conception of the dignity of public 
office as shall make citizens feel that it is as much of an honor 
to serve the commonwealth as it is now regarded a distinction 
to be chosen to serve on the board of some exclusive club, 
some popular bank, some select church or charity. 

We must aim at such a conception of the personal concern 
of every citizen in the welfare of his city that he will consider 
its financial and other interests as much his own as those in 


which he is directly engaged. He will consider the city’s 
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losses or gains the losses and gains of the citizen. He will 
know that for the misgovernment of the city no one pays the 
penalty but the citizen. He will know that if its provisions 
for public health and safety and protection are inadequate it 
is the citizen who is in danger. And knowing this, he will 
give his city the time and care which it demands. He will 
consider his city a stock company of which he is a stockholder, 
and he will exercise the greatest possible care that only such 
shall be chosen as directors of the civic corporation as will best 
protect and promote its interests. 

And above all things, he will consider the honor of his 
city as sacred as his own. He will regard the slander of it as 
an act of treason, and even the unguarded pub- pea te 
lication to the world of its shortcomings as dis- of city as sacred 
graceful an act as exposing to the public glare aes 
the sins of members of his own household. He will think the 
time wiser spent in endeavoring to eradicate the evil quietly, 
however difficult the task and slow the progress, than in 
flaunting it to the world by means of glaring headlines in 
newspapers or inflammatory philippics from platforms. 

And such classes in civic patriotism are nowhere needed 
as much as here in Philadelphia, the city that has been for 


years the trysting ground for mere scolds, that Glasses in civic 
Patriotism espec- 
ially needed in 


keen delight in sullying its fair name, in exag- Philadelphia. 


has abounded in men and papers that have taken 


gerating the failings it possessed in common with other large 
cities, in publishing them to the world to such an extent as to 
make it stand out as the worst governed of all the cities in the 
civilized world, asa city to be taunted and despised even by 
New York with its Tammany Hall, that defeated at the polls, 
by a majority of 62,000 votes, so good a man as Seth Low, to 
be taunted and despised even by Boston, that recently returned 
to the mayoralty the head of a political machine whose elec- 
tion all but one of the local papers had opposed, to be taunted 
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and despised even by Pittsburg and St. Louis, notorious for 
the corruptions of their city councils. 

Not a student of civic government but knows that this 
singling out of Philadelphia as the most corrupt of all our 


How Philadelphia Cities is utterly unjust, that we are no more cor- 


has been wronged 
by citizens of its 


own. proved by the loud, if unwise, outcries of large 


rupt than other cities are, nor contented, as 


numbers of our people. 

Not a Philadelphian engaged in commerce and in the in- 
dustries but knows that our city has greatly suffered because 
of this traducing, that trade and capital and men of enterprise 
have been kept from our doors, for the reason that the country 
has taken us at our own valuation, has refused to put its trust 
in a people that publishes itself as the most corrupt in the land. 

Not a statistician but knows that the facts and figures, 
which I cited in my discourse ‘‘ What Ails Our City ?”’ as to 
the distinguished place Philadelphia occupies in the marts of 
manufacture, commerce and finance constitute but a small 
part of all that could be said in favor of our city, and not only 
in the branches mentioned but also in the advantages our city 
possesses over other large cities in lower taxes, in better pave- 
ment, in better and cheaper illumination, in better health, in 
better housing, in better morals, in better protection, as was 
well illustrated during our recent strike, when our city police 
heroically braved and conquered a situation which, at onetime, 
looked very ugly, and threatened to become very serious. 

Not a Philadelphian but knows that we ourselves are 
wholly responsible for the bad repute in which we stand among 
the cities of our land. Things in our city might have been 
far different to-day had we been as active in building up our 
good name as some of us have been in tearing it down, had 
we, without shutting our eyes to our blemishes and without 
ceasing in our efforts to overcome them, also made known and 


developed yet further our many excellent points, had not we 
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ourselves, (to repeat the concrete example, cited in our dis- 
course, ‘‘7yvaining for Good Citizenship’) told, in a memorial 
to our state legislature, that ours were ‘‘ the worst-paved and 
worst-cleaned streets in the civilized world,’’ when, in the 
very same year, a distinguished foreign traveller declared in 
his book that ‘‘the streets of Philadelphia are the best and 
cleanest in the land.’’ 

While in Baltimore, a fortnight ago, I was told by one of 
its prominent men that that city, as well as the state, was 
politically the most corrupt in the land. Expressing my sur- 
prise, and telling him that I had not read or heard of it before, 
he replied that in that respect Baltimoreans were wiser than 
we, they do not believe in washing their dirty linens in public. 
At a dinner recently tendered at Cape May to the mayors of 
the New Jersey seashore towns, the mayor of Atlantic City 
said: ‘‘We do not inform the outside world of our weakness, 
and we do not display the family skeleton to those outside of 
the family circle.’’ In our city, when a man arises and tries to 
hide some of the skeletons, and presents in their place some- 
thing agreeable to look upon, and likely to awaken civic pride 
and civic interest, and advises to go about removing the repul- 
sive skeletons quietly and unobstrusively, there are those who 
pounce upon him as if he were in league with the corruption- 
ists, as if he were one of the worst of the city’s enemies. 

It is high time that we put an end to the habit of seeing 
only what is evil in Philadelphia, and ignoring the far larger 
amounts of good. It is time that we begin 


Habit of seeing 
crowding out the evil by developing more and _ only what is evil 


more of what is good. When the flood rises, the i 
waters reach at last the dirt collected on the beach and sweep 
it into the sea. It is time that all of us take to heart both the 
letter and spirit of the communication which, among many 
others of a similar nature, was addressed to me, by the class 


of ’79 of our Central High School, that founded the first 
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chapter of the Patriotic League, on the day after its organiza- 
tion was proposed, of which communication the following is 
an extract: 


‘‘We believe that the muck-raking period has gone on long enough, 
and that an era of wiser appreciation of the great things for which the 
city stands ought to begin. We commend and endorse the spirit of your 
discourse thoroughly. We believe that the city needs more of that sort 
of thinking and talking. We are thoroughly convinced that the good 
name and fame of Philadelphia has been obscured or slandered, in many 
quarters, through the excessive attention which has been given to matters 
which could be effected with less outcry. 

We believe just as much as ever in working for righteousness in our 
city, and that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of liberty;’’ but we also 
believe that it is our bounden duty to stand up for the good name of our 
city and to emphasize the things which are thoroughly representative 
and worth while. 

We hope this is the beginning of a great “‘constructive’’ policy of 
criticism of our city’s life, rather than a ‘‘destructive”’ one, and that the 
main object of the League will be constantly emphasized, as the work of 
vigilantly watching to improve conditions, steadily maintaining our civic 
pride and interest, and always speaking a good word for our city, and 
appreciating the men and movements which are doing such stalwart and 
effective work in our city life.’’ 


And what place better for the inauguration of the Patriotic 
League of Philadelphia than our own Independence Hall, the 
birthplace of all that is highest and best in all our 


Independence Hall 
place for Inaugu- oovernment, the cradle of all our patriotism ! 


ration of Patriotic 
League. What a priviledge it is to have in our midst so 
sacred a place, in which to consecrate ourselves anew to the 
ideas and ideals of the founders of our nation! Within those 
walls that re-echoed the Declaration of Independence let us re- 
solve anew to hold sacred the laws and liberties and institutions 
founded and transmitted by our fathers.’ There let us found 
the Patriotic League of Philadelphia, there choose its officers 
and appoint a committee of instructors to work out a plan for 
patriotic readings and studies and discussions by the various 
chapters. 

Into these chapters let us transplant the patriotic spirit 
of Independence Hall. Let entrance upon the work there 
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resemble in solemnity the exercises that marked must transplant 
spirit of Indepen- 
dence Hall Into 
duties, on his attainment of the age of eighteen, chapters. 


the Athenian youth’s entrance upon his civic 


when he was invested with the shield and spear, and when 
he made the following oath: 


“TY will not dishonor my sacred shield. I will not abandon my fellow 
soldier in the ranks. I will do battle for our altars and our homes, 
whether aided or unaided. I will leave our country not less but greater 
and nobler than she is now entrusted to me. I will reverently obey the 
citizens who shall act as judges. I will obey the laws which have been 
ordained, and which in time to come shall be ordained, by the national 
will. And whoever would subvert the laws, or should disobey them, I 
will not suffer him, but I will do battle for them, whether aided or 
unaided. And I will reverence our ancestral temples. Of which things 
the gods are miy witnesses.”’ 

Scandinavian mythology contains the following story: 
The daughter of a giantess saw one day a farmer plowing in 
the field. She picked him up together with his tn chapters of 
oxen, put them into her apron, ran to her mother Ha ene 
and asked, ‘‘ What sort of beetle is this which I Philadelphia. 
found wriggling in the sand?’’ ‘The mother replied: ‘‘ Put 
them away my child, and let us be gone at once, for where 
these people come we cannot remain.’’ 

The myth intended to teach that where the peaceful agri- 
culturist establishes himself, there the savage can no longer 
abide. ‘he same truth will hold good in politics. Wherever 
a member of a chapter of the Patriotic League shall establish 
himself and assert his patriotism, there the corruptionist will 
pick up his things and leave. There will be no more room 


and no more work for him. 
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A DIScouRSE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 27th, 1910. 


It was my custom, during the early years of my ministry 
of Keneseth Israel, to designate Easter Sunday as Martyr Day, 
and to dedicate’ my pulpit theme of that day to Alla cnat tigee 
the memory of the men who dared all and sacri- with the world. 
ficed all for the good of humanity. Why I departed from 
that custom I cannot tell, unless it was that I was prompted 
by a subconscious feeling that the truths and ideas for which 
these great men labored and suffered had found general recog- 
nition, and that there was, therefore, no longer a need for 
laying special emphasis on what was generally known and 
appreciated. 

I have not that feeling this morning. I believe that there 
is as much need as there ever was to emphasize those principles 

of right and justice for the preaching and teaching of which 
men, at one time, rotted in dungeons or suffered upon gallows 
or on cross, in torture chamber or at the stake. I am not 
quite prepared to-day to echo Robert Browning’s teaching 
that ‘‘A/l’s right with the world.’’ We of Philadelphia have 
good reason to believe that all is not right, and will not be for 
a long time to come. We have recently seen violent eruptions 
of brute instincts and of animal passions which we had thought 
had long since become extinct in civilized society. We have 
seen hatreds between man and man, thirsts for revenge, for 
bloodshed, for destruction of life and property, which made us 
feel only too keenly that the savage in man is not yet elimi- 
nated, that much of our boasted civilization is but a very thin 


veneer over very coarse and very common clay. 
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A.sadder Easter than that of to-day has not been spent in 
our midst for many years. ‘The dark shadow of our riotous 
Feralas strike is still upon us. It will be settled, of 

course, and with the usual result: with little or 
no advantage on the one side or on the other. The men who 
voluntarily laid down their work, and who by shere force or 
intimidation kept others from working, will return to their 
labor. Industrial peace will be restored. But a feeling of 
dread, nevertheless, rests upon the entire community. Whether 
expressed or unexpressed, the questions which thinking men 
and women ask themselves are, I believe: When will the next 
strike be and where? How long will it last and what will 
it cost? How many innocent lives will it slay? How many 
human bodies will it maim or injure? How much property will 
it destroy? How much industry and trade will it paralyze? 

There are those who do not hesitate to tell us that what 
we have passed through is but a prelude to what is before us, 

that the United States, in fact the whole world, 
is on the eve of a conflict between capital and 


Prophecies of ill. 


labor which in horror, in destruction of life and property, will 
make our Civil War seem a mere pigmy. ‘There are those 
who tell us that the advance guard of that army of destruction 
is already at work, that the red flag has already been hoisted 
at points of vantage, that anarchistic and socialistic agitators 
are already summoning laboring people to the battlefield. 
While I am of the belief that there is more of fear than 
of truth in these prophecies of evil, Iam nevertheless of the 
Cauteaitandilahon opinion that there is good reason for being dis- 
at war. heartened at the present outlook in the industrial 
world. ‘There is no denial that a condition bordering ona 
state of war exists to-day between capital and labor. Em- 
ployer and employee seem to stand arrayed against each other 
with gauntleted hands. Capital is represented as a Moloch, 
feeding on the heart’s blood of laborers; labor is represented 
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as a monster seeking the annihilation of the capitalist. Capital 
says labor’s one desire is to do as little as possible, and get for 
that little as much as can possibly be pressed out of the 
employer; labor says capital’s one desire is to pay as little as 
possible, and get for that little as much work as can possibly 
be sweated out of the employee. The two, that are related to 
each other as the blades of a pair of scizzors—each of little 
use without the other—are rendering useless what should and 
could be beneficial to each. 

Loud and bitter is the labor-giver’s complaint. A 
Damoclean sword, he says, hangs suspended over him on the 
slenderest kind of a thread, ready to drop upon ,,, eieplover’s 
him at the merest word or beck of the labor- complaint. 
leader. He can never tell when his industry may be brought 
to a stand-still or crippled. His laborers’ contract with him 
may be never so binding, his treatment of them may be never 
so considerate, let the labor-leader command his men to strike, 
out of sympathy with strikers in some other establishment or 
industry, and out they step, utterly unmindful of the binding 
nature of their contract, and of the considerate treatment they 
had received. 

After a number of years of industrial-stagnation, employ- 
ers were congratulating themselves upon the return of better 
times, when, lo, the pall suddenly fell upon the 4,, pusiness in- 
promising outlook, and cast a midnight gloom. Jured. 

For some of our employers their whole season’s business is 
practically ruined. Others have seen trade of theirs, which 
they had laboriously built up, diverted to other cities, their 
customers shunning our city for fear of violence from rioters. 

Others are weary of these constant industrial disturbances, 
and are seriously thinking of giving up. The struggle, they 
feel, is hopeless. Scarcely is one fight over when gyire succeeds 
another is on. Mr. Brooks, author of The Social strike. 

Unrest, relates that after the recent strikes in the hard coal 
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regions, an employer said to him ‘‘I have been in this business 
more than twenty-five years, and it seems to me I have been 
in the strike business rather than in the coal business.’’ 
Within the past twenty-five years there have been more than 
three thousand strikes in the coal industry alone. Mr. Brooks 
also tells that after the miners had won their strike of 1900, 
some of the companies began to put stockades about their 
breakers. Upon his asking why they did this, seeing that it 
was a time of peace, one of them replied, ‘‘Oh, we shall soon 
enough have another fight, and we propose to be ready for it. 
To make concessions to a trade-union means a fight at the 
end: 

And this seems to be the opinion of employers in general. 
There is no living at peace, says the employer, with labor-agita- 


Av iio mero ef oe COPS: There is no tyranny like unto theirs. A 


labor-feaders. non-union man has, in their eyes, no more right 


to life and liberty and protection than if he were the worst of 
criminals. And it is widely claimed that these labor-agitators 
look far more to their own interests than to those of the 
laboring-man. ‘To hold on to their lucrative positions, they 
feel, it is claimed, that they must make a show at doing things, 
and their only way of doing things is to create trouble between 
employer and employee. Now the hours are too long, now 
the wages are too small. Now the number of men employed 
is too little, now the machinery in use is too much. Now 
the efficient non-union man employed must be dismissed, now 
the inefficient union man must be retained. ‘They little care 
whether or not they kill the hen that lays the golden egg, 
They little consider the poor laboring-man upon whom a long- 
enduring strike bears the hardest. ‘They little care whether 
by closing to the laborer the doors of industry they open wide 
to him the doors of want and misery. 

It is bad enough, employers say, that labor-leaders should 
know of no other way for reconciling difficulties between 
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employers and their men than by a strike. But The injustice of the 
to call out from other shops the men who have sympathy strike. 
no grievances, who are under contract, who are satisfied with 
wages and hours and treatment, to call these out for no other 
reason than to use them as a sort of a thumbscrew on the 
employer in whose place the strike has occurred, is an outrage 
beyond endurance. It places the reins of industrial authority 
entirely in the hands of the labor-leader. It places the owner 
of the establishment in the attitude of a dependent on the 
good-will of a dictator. Employers ask themselves what if 
they were to do as they are done by by their employees? 
What, if, notwithstanding contracts, they were to shut out 
their men because of sympathy with that fellow-employer in 
whose establishment a strike has occurred? What an outcry 
against the injustice the laboring people would raise! ‘The 
injustice against which they would cry out, and justly, would 
be precisely the same which they themselves constantly commit. 
Little wonder that employers should be disheartened or 
bitterly incensed, or that they should refuse to confer with 
people who behave like highway-men. Little Pa etre 
wonder that they should refuse to enter into of Union turn 
contracts with people to whom a contract is of paehy 
no more value than the paper it is written on. Little wonder 
that employers should become indifferent to the lot of their 
employees, when for all the pains they had taken and all the 
means they had expended to provide them with comforts so as 
to make labor agreeable and environment pleasant, they had 
but base ingratitude for their reward. Little wonder that a 
man like Mr. Schwab, whose benevolent provisions for his 
employees have probably been but rarely surpassed, should 
declare that he would rather shut down his plant, and keep it 
shut indefinitely, than yield to the insolent demands that are 
made of him. Little wonder that in the gigantic shops which 
Carnegie built up, and in which he, at one time, welcomed 
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should be to-day a feeling against the Union so pronounced, 
as to lead one of the strongest men of the company to declare, 
that they would use every resource within their reach rather 
than have a trace of unionism in their shops. 

Sad as are the plaints of the employers those of the 
employees are sadder still. They admit that their measures 
Employee’s coms 27° frequently harsh, but, they claim, there are 
plaint. no others at their command to enforce their 
rights. When weakness fights against strength, poverty 
against wealth, the ends sought must be considered, they say, 
and not the means employed. It is a fight for existence, and 
not for sport. It is a fight for their wives and children, for 
food to still their hunger, for clothes with which to cover their 
nakedness, for the ordinary comforts with which to make 
existence tolerable. That they themselves may not be crushed, 
they must crush the power arrayed against them. They 
must meet force with force, they say, tyranny with tyranny. 
Labor being their only commodity, and capital desiring to 
amass by means of it yet greater wealth, they must place the 
highest possible value upon it. Capital, they claim, is the 
enemy of society. It corrupts the law and uses it for the 
oppression of the poor. But for the laboring-man’s combina- 
tion with his fellow laboring-man, his lot, they claim, would 
still be that of the slave or serf, his wages would still be a 
mere pittance, his hours of labor twice as long as now, his 
home a hovel, his clothes rags, his degradation as base as it 
was in the days now happily past. It is only by uniting all 
the laboring-men, by making the interest of one the interest 
of all, that they may hope to cope successfully with the 
mighty power of capital, and obtain the rights and the rewards 
that belong to labor. Having these noble ends in view, they 
claim, they have a perfect right, in mere self-protection, to 
coerce the non-union man into the union, and to brand as a 
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“‘scab’’? him who is so blind or base as not to see that his 
own best good lies in strengthening the hands of his fellow- 
sufferers. 

Being part-creators of wealth, they are tired, they say, of 
seeing all the good things of life going to the rich and all the 
undesirable things to them. It is galling to 

As creator of 
them to know that one per cent. of the popula- wealth wants part 
tion of the United States owns more wealth than ” " 
the remaining ninety-nine per cent., and that the laboring- 
people who constitute eighty-eight per cent. of the population 
own but thirteen per cent. of its wealth. It is galling to them 
to read and hear of the extravagances going on in society, and 
to feel that it is their labor which is paying for it all, while 
they themselves are often lacking the necessities of life. 

They admit that their wages are higher now than they 
ever were before, and their hours shorter, and their homes 
better, but, they claim that their demands are ,,, misery ottine 
higher, and that the means of existence are far [aborer. 
more expensive than they were. With all their higher wages, 
they ask, what is the lot of most of the laboring men but 
misery? ‘Che slums and crowded tenement districts are the 
homes of most of the laboring people. If wages are fair the 
number of working-days in the year are short. On an average, 
about half of the year, they claim, is spent by working-people 
in enforced idleness. Life for most of them is a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Only the fewest of them can lay by anything for 
old age. ‘The casualties they meet with are many; the death- 
rate is large; disease is frequent. If sick for any length of 
time, the charities must help them out. If old and feeble 
they must seek refuge in the almshouse. 

Yet a third cry is heard, one raised by the people who are 
not direct participants in the controversy. And their cry is 
as loud as are those of employer and employee. ,,, Beenie cone 
Though in no way responsible for the bitter plaint. 
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feelings existing between the contending parties, they are 
made to suffer a large part of the consequences. If the strike 
ties up or cripples a public utility, the people are put to no 
end of inconvenience and alarm and loss. Lives of innocents 
are slaughtered. Properties are dynamited. The peace of 
the community is demoralized. The usual routine of life is 
broken up. Public places of instruction and amusement are 
closed. People in poor health collapse under the nervous 
tension of constant fear and fright. 

They hear both sides of the grievances of tie contending 
parties, and they recognize right in each. ‘They believe that 


Recognize justice the laboring people have a right to unionizing 


in complaint of 
employer and 


employee. entitled to in the way of a decent living, decent 


their forces, and to getting all that their labor is 


hours, decent treatment, and a decent hearing in case of 
grievance. And they believe that employers have the right 
to be the masters of their establishment, to determine the 
wages they wish to pay and the kind of workmanship they 
expect in return, whom they wish to retain in their employ 
and whom to discharge, and to refuse interference with their 
business by labor agitators, or by committees of laboring- 
people other than those employed in their own establishment. 

Recognizing right in the contentions of employers and 
employees, the people believe that a way out of the difficulty 
Arbitration-Court OUght to be found, must be found, for the sake 
the only remedy. of the general peace and good-will. As govern- 
ment has provided courts for settling other quarrels between 
man and man, so must it provide courts for arbitrating dif- 
ferences that are arising in increasing numbers, and that are 
bound to arise in yet larger numbers, owing to the growing 
discontent among laboring people, and owing to the constant 
inflow of immigrants who, being in need of employment, are 
bound to compete in the open market for the labor to be had. 
More and more the people feel that, as they have a right to 
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call in the police when disturbances of the peace are annoying 
or endangering the neighborhood, or when they wish to have 
a nuisance abated in their immediate environment, so have 
they the right, in self-protection and for the sake of the public 
peace, to demand that special courts be permanently estab- 
lished for the arbitration of industrial quarrels. 

In that call for arbitrating our industrial conditions lies 
our hope for the future. It is a new cry, and a far different 
one from that which follows reports of bullets, 


: . j : In arbitration 
explosions of dynamite. It is this far-spreading court lies hope 


demand for arbitration that gives a silver lining et 
to the dark cloud that now lowers over us. ‘That cry has 
already been answered in Germany, in Canada, in Australia, 
in New Zealand. And wherever answered it has tempered 
much bitterness. The establishment of more than four 
hundred permanent courts of arbitration for trade disputes 
in Germany has lessened the number of strikes in that 
country to an astounding degree. Seventy per cent. of the 
disputes in Germany between employer and employees have 
been brought before these tribunals, and, although there is no 
ubligation to accept the decisions rendered, with scarcely any 
exception, they are cheerfully accepted by the contending 
parties, and faithfully followed. 

It is largely because of these arbitration courts that 
Germany is no longer the hot-bed of industrial revolutionism. 
Less than two score years ago, Liebknecht er sag 
preached in that country that those who wished indict revolu- 
to see a new state of society must destroy the 
old one. He saw no other remedy for the ills of the laboring 
people than a Alassenkampf (a war between classes). ‘The 
question, he said, is one of force, and is to be fought out 
in the streets and on the battlefields. Whoever teaches that 
justice for the laborer can be won by constitutions and in 


parliaments is a deceiver. Whoever expects aid from religion 
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is worse than a fool. It is our duty as socialists, he said, 
zealously to root out faith in God; no one is worthy of the 
laborer’s cause who does not dedicate himself to the spread of 
atheism. And one of his confreres exclaimed ‘‘With God we 
are done forever,’’ and another shouted ‘‘ We open war upon 
God because He is the greatest evil in the world.”’ 

To-day, men of their party appeal to religion for help in 
spreading the gospel of arbitration, and, all forgetful of past 
Gaede abitias insults, religion is aiding them with might and 
ten, main. ‘They have recognized that religion has a 
larger and deeper place in the souls of men than they had 
believed, and that they can make better headway for their 
cause when laboring with it than when agitating against it. 
They have learned that it was the Bible that first enunciated 
the gospel of arbitration, that it counselled nations and peoples 
to bring their causes before peace-tribunals, and not resort to 
strife or war. And as reward for obedience to this teaching, 
the Bible promised the coming of the day when every man will 
sit under his own vine and fig tree, with none to hurt and none 
to make him afraid. 

May we, too, soon learn this needed lesson. May, we, 
too, soon learn that there are nobler and surer ways for settling 
May that icure trade disputes than by wars against classes, by 
soon be ours. — strikes and lock-outs, by bullets and by bombs, 
by intimidation of employers and by starvation of employees. 
May we, too, soon see established in our midst the arbitration 
courts which Germany, across the Atlantic, arid Australia and 
New Zealand in the Pacific, and Canada, our neighbor, have 
found a blessing to employer and employee and people. Arbi- 
tration courts are our only hope for industrial peace. Ours 
is the solemn duty to turn that hope into reality. 
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BY 


RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 
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A triangular war, vital to the very life of Chris- 
tianity, is being waged just now around the person 
and individuality of Jesus as the Christian Messiah. 
First, there is the movement of Christian laymen that 
aims at raising millions of dollars to be spent on a 
world-wide missionary endeavor to convert all man- 
kind to Christianity within this century. Second, 
there is the systematic effort of certain European 
critics, following French and German thinkers of the 
past fifty years and led by H. S. Chamberlain, author 
of “Foundations of the Nineteenth Century,” to prove 
that Jesus was not a Jew, but an Aryan. Third, there 
is the most recent controversy in Germany, led with 
spirit and enthusiasm by Prof. Arthur Drews, of 
Karlsruhe, pursuing the line of argument of David 
Fredrick Strauss, who, forty years ago, began to prune 
the myth-and-fable-grown tree of Christianity. Prof. 
Drews and his associates pursue Strauss to the ulti- 
mate conclusion of his reasoning and attempt to estab- 
lish the claim that no such person as Jesus ever lived. 

The Christian Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
naturally, takes for granted the Messiahship of Jesus ; 
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the prediction of his coming by the Hebrew prophets; 
the miracles that center about him, related in the New 
Testament; and his final acceptance as the Saviour of 
mankind by all the world. 

The Aryan-Jesus movement is the latest position 
taken by the anti-Semitic biblical critics of continental 
Europe. It aims at discrediting the Jew and his re- 
ligious genius, and at robbing him of the credit of his 
contribution to civilization. While there are some in 
this body who deign to admit that, though Jesus was 
not a Jew or a Semite, his “teachings and tenets were 
very exclusively and predominately Jewish,” there are 
others who deny the psychological possibility of the 
Aryan races accepting Jewish teachings which the 
Semites themselves refused to adhere to. 

The non-existence-of-Jesus movement has the utter 
destruction of the Christian faith as its object. It 
is absurd for the opponents of Professor Drews to 
claim that the heart and the core of the Christian 
religion cannot be injured, although the person of 
Jesus be removed. Jesus, as the Christ, is the heart 
and core of Christianity. Without him, as the central 
figure and mainspring, there can be no Christianity. 

However, the point is that, whether the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, which founds Christianity upon 
the Hebrew Scriptures, or the Aryan-Jesus movement, 
which would divorce Christianity from any relation- 
ship to Hebrew Scriptures, or the non-existence-of- 
Jesus movement, which would deny Christianity, alto- 
gether, be proved correct, if such a thing be possible, 
no one has attempted to deny, that the conception of 
Messiah in itself has been a most potent factor in the 
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development of religious thought and modern civiliza- 
tion. Further, no matter what effect such proof may 
have upon Christianity, no one, not even the most 
bitter anti-Semitic higher critics, has attempted, to deny 
that the conception of Messiah that has played so 
great a part in the progress of men, that is still held 
as an ideal to be realized by men, that in due time 
will bring an era of brotherhood and peace among 
men, is distinctly and exclusively Jewish. 

From the Jewish point of view the Christian 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement holds a wrong con- 
ception of Messiah, because the Jewish prophets were 
no fortune-tellers. They could not, either by reading 
the palm of the hand or the bumps on the head, or by 
working themselves into a religious frenzy, foretell 
anything, about any one, on any subject, to happen 
some seven centuries after their own time, any more 
than any human being to-day can do so. Likewise, 
the Aryan-Jesus conception is of no value. Whether 
Jesus was an Aryan or a Semite is of no consequence 
to the force of his teachings and to the sources from 
which he gathered them. So, too, if there was no 
Jesus at all, in spite of the fact that the Messiah con- 
ception did prove a vital force in civilization, then tltis 
conception, whatever it be, can be traced only to the 
preaching and teaching of the Jewish prophets. What, 
then, is the Jewish conception of Messiah? 

First of all, we must establish that the Jewish con- 
ception of Messiah has been a growth, a development— 
now rising in its progress toward the ideal, now fall- 
ing—as is true of all great ideals that have been vital 
forces in history. Next, we must establish that 
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Jewish scriptures nowhere speak of The Messiah. 
The phrase, m7 mrwn “God’s Anointed One,” is of 
equal importance, whether it refers to the reigning 
monarch or to the ruling priest, or even to a heathen 
king, if he be selected by God to serve His people. 
Thus, Saul and Aaron and Cyrus, in the biblical con- 
ception of Messiah, are equally God’s anointed ones: 
the first, to represent God’s rulership in Israel; the 
second, to represent God’s service in Israel; the third, 
to represent God’s hand in the destiny of Israel. We 
have here the idea of an individual, a human being, a 
hero, specially selected, ordained and called by God 
to arise in the time of His people’s distress, to save 
and preserve them from their enemies. 

The term “Messiah” is thus applied to men who 
lived before and during the period when the prophets 
were active. The latter preached and taught after 
the division of the kingdom, which had reached its 
height of political glory and religious unity in the era 
of David and Solomon. Those were troublous days 
that gave rise to the farsighted, God-inspired men in 
whom the religious and political genius of Israel found 
a mouthpiece. Harassed by enemies from without, 
within, political corruption, religious infidelity and 
moral degredation had eaten their poisonous way to the 
very hearts of king, priest and people. But Israel’s 
political laws came direct from God; his religious com- 
mandments came direct from God; his r10ral code came 
direct from God. Under such a polity, in which polit- 
ical, religious and social laws alike are traced to God 


as the sole authority, political freedom rests upon re- 
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ligious purity and social righteousness—the three are 
inseparable and interdependent. 

Therefore did the prophets decry the political 
schemes and intrigues of their day as ungodly; there- 
fore did they condemn the religion of their day that 
found its expression in the life of the people only 
through animal sacrifices ; therefore, in season and out, 
did they cry for social justice and righteousness as the 
foundation rocks upon which Israel’s future is to be 
built, everlastingly. 

From this there followed the conception of an ideal 
king, God’s anointed one, who would bring to pass the 
happy condition dreamed by the prophets for God’s 
people. The Messiah is this ideal king, described by 
the first Isaiah, in and for Israel. He is to be de- 
scended from the House of David and Solomon, the 
glory of whose reigns and achievements had become 
proverbial—the traditional and idealized “good times” 
to which we always look back with admiration and 
for which we are always sighing. 

With the second Isaiah a new thought enters into 
the Jewish conception of Messiah. He knew well 
the teachings of the prophets who preceded him, and 
their ideals for Israel; but proceeded a step further. 
Amos’ idea, that God is the God of the people as well as 
of Israel, Isaiah develops to the utmost. For him God is, 
uncompromisingly, a universal God, besides whom 
these is none else. Therefore, he can herald the Per- 
sian, Cyrus, as Messiah, selected to do God’s work for 
His people. He goes further still. The earlier proph- 
ets had conceived an individual, chosen from among 


Israel, to be the ideal ruler, ordained to establish 
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an era of justice, righteousness and peace in Israel; 
he conceives the whole people as Messiah. Israel, 
cleansed and purified by the Babylonian exile, not an 
individual, is God’s anointed one, the servant of God, 
who suffers in His cause. The whole people, not one 
from among the people, is to be a light to the Gen- 
tiles, the teacher of justice and righteousness to all 
peoples, and to establish an era of peace in all the 
world. 

When, however, days of distress and misfortune 
came upon the Jews during the Second Commonwealth, 
the hope of the individual Messiah was revived. The 
people needed a leader, a warrior, who, above all things 
else, would wrest independence from their oppressors 
and restore peace to the House of Israel. During the 
period of Syrian persecution and Roman aggression 
the sublime universalism of the second Isaiah was set in 
the background ; the coming of the descendant of David 
was the imperative need. The whole people prayed for 
his coming. The visionaries had revelations concerning 
him, his person, the manner of his arrival, the miracles 
he would perform. They wrote books on the theme, 
now known as the Apocalyptic writings. But the people 
refused to accept men like Theudas or Jesus as the 
looked-for Messiah, notwithstanding their claims to 
Messiahship, because they failed to do what the an- 
ointed one of God was expected to accomplish for His 
people. 

Here we are at the point where the Christian con- 
ception of Messiah begins. From the time of the de- 
struction of the temple, 70 of the common era, to the 


beginnings of reform in the nineteenth century, the 
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Jews clung tenaciously to the hope of the coming of 
Messiah. During these centuries of indescribable per- 
secutions this hope was the stimulus to life when 
death would have been more merciful. Messiah was 
always in the future. The covenant between God and 
His people had never been broken or superseded. Nor 
had God abandoned His people. Israel need but hope 
and pray and lead God-fearing lives. God is- waiting 
for the day when Israel shall be worthy of Messiah. 

Christianity, during the same centuries, developed 
its Messianic conception independently. The early 
church fathers went to the Apocalypses as the sources 
for their inspiration. It is there, not in Jewish Scrip- 
ture, that they found the phrase The Messiah, used 
for the first time to denote a messianic king. But the 
apocalyptic writings, with their fanciful speculations, 
were declared to be non-Jewish in thought and con- 
ception by the rabbis, who excluded them from the 
Jewish canon. Just as to-day we exclude the revela- 
tions of the Kabalah from Jewish doctrine and belief, 
and just as we would set down any number of volumes, 
written by Jews, describing the coming of Messiah, the 
miracles he would perform and the wonders he would 
do for the Jews everywhere, as visionary dreams, so did 
the rabbis of the early centuries of the common era 
stamp the Apocalypses as expressions of individual 
Jews, and not as the thought and conviction of the bulk 
of the people. 

Now, it is upon the apocalyptic literature that 
the early church fathers drew for their development 
of the conception of Messiah. Therefore is the con- 


ception of Messiah in the New Testament so irre- 
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deemably non-Jewish in letter and spirit. Therefore, 
too, are the Jewish and Christian conceptions of Mes- 
siah forever irreconcilable, whether the Christian Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement succeeds in “bringing the 
whole world to Jesus,” or the Chamberlain critics prove 
Jesus an Aryan and undermine the foundation of 
orthodox Christianity altogether, 

Moslem tolerance in Spain and northern Africa pro- 
duced such thinkers as Jehudah Halevi (1080-1142) 
and Moses Maimonedes (1135-1204), who attempted 
to rationalize the Jewish conception of Messiah. Both 
of these men project the idea of a Messianic Era, 
like the second Isaiah, the center and heart of which, 
however, is to be in the Land of the Covenant, to 
which the Jews will be gathered and restored in po- 
litical independence. 

Christian persecutions in the rest of Europe during 
these same centuries and the centuries that followed, 
however, dealt this conception an inglorious setback. 
The conditions under which the Jews lived were 
so terrible that it was unthinkable that help could 
come from mortal man. . None but a supernatural 
power could save them. The supernatural thus entered 
in the Jewish conception of Messiah during the Middle 
Ages. Messiah would perform miracles to establish 
himself. Then he would lead scattered Israel, tri- 
umphant over his enemies, back to Palestine, re- 
establish there the Jewish state in its independence 
and restore the heyday era of David and Solomon. 
Many, like Solomon Molko (1501-1532) and Shab- 
bethai Zebi (1626-1676) and Jacob Frank (1726-1791), 
did come, claiming Messiahship, performing miracles, 


only to fall victims of their own folly. 
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With the beginning of the era of emancipation in 
Europe, however, the same havoc was wrought in 
orthodox Judaism as in orthodox Christianity. Science 
and criticism found fertile soil in Jewish minds, as in 
Christian, and were applied with equal radicalism to 
Judaism and Christianity. The same evolutions and 
revolutions that brought reform into Christianity 
brought reform in Judaism. To-day we have the 
phenomenon, to be explained by some student in whom 
the art of the historian and the science of the psychol- 
ogist will be happily blended, of three conceptions 
of Messiah paralleling each other in Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Having always in mind the distinct difference be- 
tween the Jewish and Christian origin and development 
of the Messiah idea, we find, nevertheless, that the 
Christian Laymen’s Missionary Movement is similar to 
the hope to which the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia 
and eastern Europe still cling. The former take Jesus 
for granted; the latter never doubt but that God’s 
anointed one will soon come and end their miseries, in 
accordance with the traditional Jewish conception of 
Messiah as the ideal king. 

The Aryan-Jesus movement is not unlike Zionism. 
The former strives for a Christianity without the tra- 
ditional Jesus; the latter, for an independent Jewish 
state in Palestine in which all the ideals of all the 
prophets are to be realized; a democracy, however, ac- 
quired through the purchasing power of gold and the 
magnanimous protection of the great European Powers, 
the traditional Messiah being left out. 

The non-existence-of-Jesus movement has not yet 
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defined its religious status or its Messianic ideals. 
Since, however, Christianity without Jesus is not 
Christianity at all, but Judaism before it was diluted 
with paganism, this latest phase of development in the 
dominant religion may be said to hold the same attitude 
toward Messiah as does Reform Judaism. 

Reform Judaism declares, in the words of the Pitts- 
burg Convention of the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, in 1885: 


(1) The Messianic aim of Israel is not the restoration 
of the old Jewish state under a descendant of David, in- 
volving a second separation from the nations of the earth, 
but the union of all children of God, in the confession of the 
unity of God, so as to realize the unity of all rational 
creatures and their call to moral sanctification. 

(2) We look upon the destruction of the second Tegich 
commonwealth, not as a punishment for the sinfulness_ of 
Israel, but as a result of the Divine purpose revealed to 
Abraham, which, as has become ever clearer in the course 
of the world’s history, consists in the dispersion of the Jews 
to all parts of the earth, for the realization of their high- 
priestly mission to lead the nations to the true knowledge 
and worship of God. 


Perhaps, after all, the most advanced thinkers in 
both Judaism and Christianity are not so far apart. 
For both, the conception of Messiah as an individual 
has given way to the conception of a Messianic Era. 
Perhaps, too, as God counts time, we are not so far 
away from the coming of that blessed day, for which 
we pray so fervently, to paraphrase the words of our 
ritual, when all mankind will recognize that there is 
but one God over all, implying a Brotherhood of all, 


with ultimate peace and good-will among all. 
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The Chill’'s Right to Religion, 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, April 17th, r9to, 


< A year or so ago, there appeated in Sweden a book en 
titled ‘‘ The Century of the Child.’’? It was written by a woman, 
but the virility of its style and the radicalism of 

much of its thought reveal little of those tender A 
emotions which we are pleased to associate with womanhood. 
The mere mention of such chapter-headings as ‘‘ The Right 
of the Child to Choose its Parents,’’ ‘‘’ The Unborn Race,’’ 
**Soul Murder in the Schools,’’ suffices as an index of the 
subjects of which she treats, and of the manner in which she 
handles them. 

The title of her book she derived from a drama, called 
“The Lion’s Whelp,’’ which, at the time of its appearance, 
created considerable comment. In that play one of its char- 
acters says: 


“The next century will be the century of the child, just as this 
century has been the woman’s century. Whenthe child gets its rights 
morality will be perfected.”’ 

The thought that furnished Ellen Key with the title for 
her book furnishes me with the text for my discourse of this 
morning. I fully share the opinion of the play- On the eve of 
wright and author of whom I have spoken that, rat change is 
as the nineteenth century witnessed the emanci- children. 
pation of woman, the twentieth century will see the liberation 
of the child. I believe that we are on the eve of great changes 
in the education of children, and that, by virtue of these 


changes, the morality of mankind will be nearer perfection 
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than it has ever been. Society will either make of parents’ 
more of experts ‘in the science and art of training their 
children, or it will take upon itself larger rights than it has 
hitherto taken in securing for the child the training it is 
entitled to, the training that shall fit it for a healthy and 
honorable and useful life. There will be less haphazzard than 
there has been in the bringing up of children. 

Considering the helplessness of the child, we cannot but 
marvel at the many rights it has already wrested for itself 
Pre eee ew from those placed in authority over it. There 
absolute property was a time when it was absolutely dependent on 
me the mercy of its care-takers. They could ill-treat 
it, neglect it, cripple it physically, mentally and morally, 
without any one having the right to interpose an objection. 
The child was the absolute property of the parents; their 
authority extended even to the right of taking its life. 

A new epoch dawned in the history of mankind when 
society recognized that parents were but the custodians of the 


Recognition that Child, and only for so long a time as they dis- 
child belongs 
more to society 


than to parents. recogrfized that primarily the child belonged to 
God, next to itself, and finally to society, that at its birth God 
said to the parents: ‘‘’ Take this child and train it for me into 


charged aright their parental duty, when people 


a godly being;’’ if they abused their sacred trust, God said to 
society: ‘Take my child from the parents to whom IJ entrusted 
it, and give it the care which they have failed to give.’’ 
Momentous in the history of mankind was that day on which 
society realized that the evil consequences of parental neglect 
fall heaviest on the people among whom it lives, and that 
they, therefore, have a moral and legal right to protect them- 
selves, in time, against having foisted upon themselves a 
weakling, a criminal, an irresponsible being. From that day’ 
on, society assumed a sort of guardianship over the child. It 


enacted laws looking to its protection against parental cruelty 
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or criminal neglect. It made the child’s school-attendance 
compulsory. It outlined the curriculum of its studies with a 
view of fitting it for self-direction and self-help. In some 
countries it took upon itself even the right to having the 
child’s teeth, eyes, nervous system, general physical health, 
examined and properly treated. 

The results have been beneficial to a high degree. ‘To 
this wise guardianship of society thousands of men and women 
owe their present-day well-being and well-doing. Had they 
continued under the care of ignorant or indifferent or brutal 
parents, they might have become a curse to themselves and a 
burden on their fellow-beings. 

But, notwithstanding all this aid from society, still large 
is the number of those who are a curse to themselves and to 
their fellow-men, and for the reason that neither How chilicenare 
their parents nor society have been sufficiently unfitted for life. 
conscious that the child’s soul needs cultivation as much as 
its body, that its heart needs looking after as much as its 
mind. ‘To a very considerable extent, the child’s moral train- 
ing is still at the mercy of parental whim or ignorance or 
society’s indifference. There are parents whose highest am- 
bition is making of their children worldly and social successes, 
and who, to attain these ends, concentrate all their educational 
interest in having their children’s minds trained in secular 
knowledge, and their bodies schooled in social accomplish- 
ments. Suggest to such parents the necessity of giving their 
children a religious training, and they sneer at the mere men- 
tion of it, or they tell you that the child can get along in life 
without religion as well as with it, if not a great deal better. 
They little realize that high-grade character cannot evolve 
from low-grade education. They little know how much there 
is in life that is higher than what the world generally calls 
success, and that is attainable only through religious training. 
They little realize how much even of true worldly success is 
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dependent on the amount of religious knowledge and religious 
habit stored within the child from its earliest years, how many 
of the dismal failures in life have been due to stuffing the 
mind with worldly knowledge and starving the soul of spiritual 

nourishment. c 
It is this starvation of the heart in the education of 
children that explains why so many men of exceptional 
talents make miserable failures of their lives. 


Soul starved while 
mind and body Nature dowered them for godly work, gave them 


aes minds capable of not only keeping themselves 
from evil but also of advancing the good of others, but, un- 
protected by a God-fearing soul, they listened to the tempter, 
and easily fell. A thousand ills of modern society could have 
been prevented had parents but appreciated that no education 
of children is worthy of that name from whose curriculi of 
studies God is eliminated, that no training is worthy the time 
and money expended upon it, in which the head is not spiritu- 
alized by the heart, and the heart intellectualized by the head. 

Our divorce courts would not have been half as busy nor 
our penal institutes half as full, nor the feelings between the 
Medes ache ee and lower classes half as bitter, nor the 
ing children of injustices in society half as many, had the lives 
religious taining. Of children been hallowed from earliest infancy. 
There would have been far less scattering of wild oats in 
youth, had there been more of sowing of wholesome seeds in 
childhood. Young men would not have been as corrupt as 
they are nor young women as frivolous had parents known 
that there is but one true ignorance, and that is moral igno- 
vance, that society rests upon conscience and not upon science, 
that there can be no lasting regard for honesty, for purity, for 
justice, that there can be no renunciation, no sacrifice, no 
mastery over the lower appetites, without a heart disciplined 
by religious instruction, without a soul awed by a vivid sense 
of the omnipresence and omniscience of God. 
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We may go on adding battleship upon battleship, fort 
upon fort; we may invent dynamites and powders of a destruc- 
tive power far exceeding any yet invented; we 

With all our arma- 
may fill the air with ships constructed to rain ment we are weak 
fire and brimstone upon the earth; we may in- Se eRe: 
“crease our army and police force a thousand-fold, if we banish 
God from the nursery, if we silence prayer or hymn at the 
side of the crib, if we keep the child from the religious school, 
and allow social pleasures and athletic sports to keep it from 
attending upon divine service at least once a week, we shall 
find ourselves as weak and unprotected as is a frail, little 
pleasure boat in a raging storm upon the ocean. Greatly 
learned was the age of Augustus Caesar, but, lacking religion, 
it heralded the fall of Rome. Vast was the wealth of Florence, 
but, lacking religion, its glory sank into the mire of its cor- 
ruption. Mighty was the power of Louis XIV, but, scorning 
and ridiculing religion, it opened the way for the French 
Revolution. earned and rich and powerful is our age, but 
with increase of knowledge and wealth and power has come 
decrease of love and fear of God, and, unless we speedily 
mend our way, we shall find that ‘‘what hath been shall be 
again,’’ unless we give our children the religious training 
which is their birth-right, we shall not only unfit them for the 
best of life, but also prepare our own destruction. 

Unfitting a child for the best of life, stifling the divine 
dower which it brought into this world, crippling it morally 
and spiritually, compelling it to lag behind or to have no place 
at allin the onward march of moral progress, denying to it 
the right to the happiness that springs from an exalted religious 
life, what a presentation of guilt of parents there is contained 
in all these charges! 

I remember seeing a play in which a young man, at the 
bar of justice, was asked what he had to say in his defense 
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Prisoner'at bar ~~ DEfore sentence was passed upon him. Turning 

Pee eaiae to his parents in the court-room, and pointing 

his crime. his finger at them, he said: ‘‘ There sit those 

who should be sentenced, and not I. ‘There sit those who 

denied me my just rights and opportunities, those who through 

neglect and miseducation made of me the moral wreck and . 
wretch that I have become. Had I had my rights, I might 

have sat in the judge’s seat instead of in the criminal box. 

It is because of their crime that I have become a criminal. 

It is because of their wrong that I now must suffer.’’ 

Like unto that young man in the play, many a child 
would, if it could and knew, lift up its voice and ask: ‘‘What 
Wear ine right have my parents to cripple me morally, to 
child would sayif blast my proper opportunity and my true happi- 
Se emt eieceein dite? What right have they to consider 
their own convenience rather than my good, to prefer their 
whim to the consensus of opinion of the civilized world as to 
a child’s need of religious training? When society in general 
and the child in particular are the greatest sufferers from 
parental neglect, is it not the duty of society, in self-protection, 
and in protection of the innocent and helpless child, to step 
in and do what parents leave undone? When nothing is 
easier than giving a child a lasting religious and moral bent, 
early in life, and nothing more difficult than implanting a 
strong religious sentiment later in life, why should religious 
training—if it is to be given at all—be deferred till too late, 
why should it not be given at the time when the soil is ready 
for it, and when it is sure to ripen rich harvests ?”’ 

If the child itself cannot ask these questions, the number 
of those is fast increasing who put these questions in behalf 
Child nature most ©! the child, and who are being listened to and 
open to religion. answered. More and more is it being recognized 
that the child has rights which parents must respect, that 


its heart, upon entering life, is a book the writing of which 
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God has begun, and which is left to parents to finish, if it is 
to be worth the reading. Coming from God, the child’s soul 
is instinct with divinity, and easiest brought under religion’s 
influence. Almost the first questions the child asks are con- 
cerning God. Its earliest problems are where God is, and what 
He is. Few stories are as fascinating to it as Bible stories; 
its reverence for the Scriptures is almost instinctive. The 
universal favor which the Bible enjoys is, in no small degree, 
due to the easy receptivity of its teachings by the child. 

Religion is as much the child’s atmosphere as the air it 
breathes. Wordsworth says ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy,’’ and the Germans sing of ‘‘Die heilige Kinderzeit’’ 
(the sacred age of childhood). Psychologists tell us that 
child nature is nearest to perfection, therefore, the best train- 
ing ground, and that there are few errors which the child 
inherits from its ancestry, which proper religious training 
could not eliminate, if begun early enough and continued long 
enough. To allow, therefore, this best of training-time to 
pass unused, to defer having a child instructed in religion to 
a time when the child sHall be capable to decide for itself what 
kind of religion it wants, may relieve parents of a responsi- 
bility, but at the cost of an irreparable deprivation to the 
child. The child that has not its religion imparted in its 
childhood, rarely acquires religion when grown. 

It is this truth that is at the root of the extraordinary 
care bestowed by the Catholic church upon the religious edu- 
cation of her children, proceeding on the prin- Rosugaied aud 
ciple that if she can get a hold of the children made use of by 


Catholic Church 
young enough, and keep them long enough, she and by German 
\ 


need have no fear for their religion, no matter agers 

who gets a hold of them after that. Germany, whose effici- 
ency in education is unequalled by any other nation, makes 
religious instruction in her denominational, public schools 


compulsory, and with commendable wisdom gives as much 
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, time to it as to any of the secular studies. Eager for peace 
and prosperity within the nation, she takes exceeding care to 
give her children the kind of education that will assure her 
an honorable and useful citizenship. She proceeds on the 
well-grounded theory that as the tree is bent when young so 
will it grow. 

We, in our own country, are anxious enough to have the 
child grow up aright, but many of us exercise little thought 
on giving it the bent when young that shall 


Cleverness no : : ' 
synonym of good- make it grow aright. Unlike Germany, we have 


Bice no end of faith in the efficiency of secular studies 
as trainers of morals. We proceed on the theory that if our 
children know enough of Greek syntax, of Latin prosody, of 
chemical reagents, of geology, zoology, etymology, and a 
dozen other ‘‘ologies,’’ they will be wondrously learned, and 
being learned they will be wondrously good, that, if they 
practice enough of football and baseball and lawn tennis, 
they will become wondrously healthy, and, being physically 
healthy, they will of necessity be also morally healthy. We 
little profit by the experience that secular knowledge and 
athletic skill may stand for much cleverness, but that clever- 
ness is not necessarily goodness. Goethe shows us plainly 
enough that with all his wondrous learning and aptitude, 
Mephistopheles was conscienceless and godless, and easily 
robbed others of their conscience and their God. 

Two reasons are generally assigned by parents for not 
giving religious training to their children. ‘The first reason 
Reasons assigned 1S their claim that the children are so heavily 
Aspen eed ne taxed with secular studies that they have no time 
ligious instruction. left for religious training. Their second reason 
is that religion is made to stand for a mass of doctrines and 
dogmas and impossible beliefs, three-fourths of which have to 
be flung aside as rubbish when the child reaches intellectual 
maturity. | 
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As to the first reason, Thoreau tells us in one of his 
writings that more yet than ‘‘Societies for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge’ we need ‘‘Societies for the secular studies 
Diffusion of Useful Ignorance.’’ If things have tate shen 
come to such a pass that religious education tion. 
must be cut out of a child’s curriculum of studies because of 
too many secular studies, then, the sooner we cut down their 
number the better will it be for us. Society can get along far 
better without some of the secular studies than without all 
religious education. We can better afford to do without cakes 
and candies than without bread and salt. Education at one 
time included nothing but religion; in our day it includes 
almost everything but religion. Were it in my power, I would 
give as large a place to religious as to secular studies in the 
child’s curriculum. And I would set aside one or two morn- 
ings or afternoons during the week for religious instruction 
within the respective denominational schools, and make 
attendance upon that instruction as obligatory as that upon 
the secular studies. That course would do away with loading 
all religious work upon the overcrowded Sunday, and with 
creating within many a child that attends Sabbath School an 
aversion against religious instruction by reason of its being 
deprived of several hours of its weekly vacation. 

As for the second reason, that of making religion to stand 
for theology, that objection is valid in many instances, and 
cannot be corrected too soon. Little wonder 

Too much theology 
that children suffer from theological indigestion, taught and too 
when they are fed on doctrinal roast-beef instead Tata 
of on a religious milk-diet. 

In the Religious School of our congregation the child is 
taught to conceive of God as the Creator and Giver of all, 
as the loving Father who is supremely good, and pleased 
with us when we are good, and who, knowing all things, 
knows when we are good and when we are bad. We endeavor 
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to make the child see and hear and feel God in the love 
and care bestowed upon it by parents’ hearts and hands, in 
the sun that warms it, in the earth that nourishes it, in the 
flowers and trees and birds that fill field and forest with fra- 
grance and melody. We acquaint the child with the great and 
good men whose life meant struggle and sacrifice, who dared 
all and renounced all that others might be free and happy. 
We endeavor to make the child to understand the duties it 
owes to itself and others, and to know and feel that in being 
kind to others it is kinder yet to itself, in wronging others it 
inflicts yet greater wrong upon itself, that there is not an 
injury done, a falsehood uttered, a mean advantage taken, a 
character blackened, a promise broken, a deception practiced, 
a lie spoken, but that all mankind is made to suffer thereby. 
There is nothing in this sort of religious training which 
the child needs to unlearn or to cast aside as rubbish. We 
have no catechism of dogmas. and of creeds. 


Right religious ‘ 
teaching the We teach no miracles as facts, and no myths as 


mites truths. Religious teaching such as this should 
make conscientious parents feel that their children cannot be 
deprived of it without being crippled in moral growth, in 
social usefulness, in personal happiness. Such religious teach- 
ing as this will, before very long, be regarded too valuable for 
the well-being and well-doing of society to be left to the option 
of parents as to whether their children shall be instructed in 
it or not. Society itself will assume the responsibility of 
giving it to the child, whenever parents will neglect or refuse 
to give it. Our children after us will see verified the prophecy 
in the play which we quoted at the beginning of our discourse, 
“The century to come will be the century of the child. When 
the child will get its rights morality will be perfect.’’ ; 
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Hor the Children’s Sake. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November 6th, 1910. 


There was presented in one of the East-side theatres of 
New York, a year or so ago, a play which a number of those 
who saw it declared to have been one of the most 4 sad East-side 
pathetic ever put upon a stage. It was entitled ''*” 

“‘For the Children’s Sake.’’ Its opening scenes represented an 
aged couple breaking up home-ties in their native Russia, 
sacrificing all they have, giving up much of what is near and 
dear to them, all to please their children, who clamor to be 
given a chance to advance themselves in far-away America. 
Tater scenes showed the family settled in the new world. 
Whilst the parents have continued adhering to their old ways 
and customs, the children have become Americanized in 
speech, manner and dress; have forgotten their God and the 
reverence due to father and mother. The more Americanized 
and the more prosperous they became the more ashame grew 
they of the old ways of their old parents. The last act showed 
the aged couple resolving to spare their children as well as 
themselves further humiliation, and, for their children’s sake, 
returning alone and heart-broken from free and prosperous 


- America to the persecution and poverty of Russia. 


If a mere recital of the bare outlines of this play is sad- 
dening, we can well understand the tearful impression it made 
upon the audiences that witnessed it. But the sadness due to 
intensity of the sadness was not due as much to ‘hf! realism. 
the masterfulness with which the play was presented as to its 


faithful realism. It was a part of the every-day life of the 
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Ghetto. Hundreds of the East-side inhabitants could point 
to the homes where sttch scenes are enacted daily, where 
parents, because of their children, curse America and the day 
on which they set foot upon it, could name the children who, 
crazed by the unaccustomed liberty and prosperity of the new 
world, have forgotten their old religion and its commandment 
to honor father and mother. 

But Ghetto people were not the only ones who saw that 
play and who were saddened by it. There were others who 
Parental sacrifice Witnessed it, and who were made conscious by it 
a os that children’s undutifulness towards parents is 
not restricted to the East-side of New York, or to its counter- 
part in other cities. It has its home in the palatial mansion 
as much as in the tenement house, on the broad avenue as 
much as in the crowded districts of the submerged, as much 
among those born in luxury as among those who have had 
prosperity and a veneer of culture quite unexpectedly and 
quite unpreparedly thrust upon them. You and I have known 
of parents who, for their children’s sake made of life a burden 
unto themselves, toiled and slaved, year in and year out, that 
they might shower abundance upon their children, denied 
themselves pleasures and conveniences, the opportunities and 
advantages of culture, so that their children might enjoy these 
privileges all the more, brought ignominy upon their names 
by withholding their hands from giving liberally to the 
charities, so that they might have all the more to leave to their 
children. And you and I have known children who, in return 
for such parental self-sacrifice, have been ashamed of their 
parents’ deficiency in correctness of speech or in courtliness 
of manner or in the usages of fashionable society, children 
who, even while appropriating for themselves all that parental 
love and zeal had accumulated, treated with disrespect the 
creators of their fortune, exhibited their disgust in not 
having sprung from a more distinguished family, squandered 
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in riotousness what parental thrift and economy and self- 
denial had painfully built up. 

The play easily won the spectators’ pity for the parents. 
And such pity is readily extended to all parents who suffer 
from the ingratitude or unworthiness of children. 

Children more to 
But much of that pity is wasted. In very many be pitied than 
instances the parents deserve censure rather than pas 
pity; if pity is to be extended, the children are often the more 
deserving of it. 

The moulding of a child’s character, from the day of its 
birth, even before it enters life, is largely within the power of 
parents. If the child is normal, and it turns out mages eae 
an ingrate, lacking in reverence of parents, in dren’s character 
fear of God, in obedience to the law of man, in pate Lente 
by far the largest number of cases, parents have none to blame 
but themselves. They reap as they have sown. ‘They might 
easily have moulded the child’s heart, in its early plastic state, 
as they wished. ‘They were in absolute control. "There was 
none to interfere. There was no resistance, no disrespect, no 
disobedience possible in the cradle; there was no thought of 
it in the nursery. Dependent on its parents for its food and 
clothes, for its every need and comfort, they were to the child 
the first deities it acknowledged, worshipped and loved. And 
for some years later, theirs were the strength and authority 
to enforce the child’s obedience and respect. Had they known 
how to exercise that authority aright, how to train aright its 
innate endowments for moral excellence, the child, complained 
of as ingrate or worse, might have been lauded as a pride to 
its parents, as a blessing to mankind. 

The children represented in the play were very clever. 
They had enjoyed the advantages of good schooling. Their 
bent toward amassing earthly possessions had 


Cleverness 


been early recognized by the parents and en- placed above 
: character. 
couraged by them. In their eagerness or vanity 
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for the children’s mental development, the parents quite 
forgot that the children possessed also hearts and souls that 
needed unfolding. In their anxiety to see their children 
get on in the world, become rich some day, they quite over- 
looked that there was the prior necessity for their children 
being good, having a strong moral foundation, having God as 
a guide for their conduct, if the riches, some day to be theirs, 
was to become a blessing to themselves and unto others. 

And we scarcely needed the play to show us this oldest 
of parental vanities and mistakes. It is the commonest of our 
One of oldest of OOServations. Daily we see parents straining 
parental failings. every nerve to have their children become 
mightily clever, Wondrously bright, to see them at the head 
of their classes or callings, recipients of prizes.or honors, for- 
getting in the mean time that, unless equal care be bestowed 
upon culture of heart and soul, they may have the satisfaction 
of seeing their children turn out, heartless, soulless, character- 
less, godless, notwithstanding all their brilliancy, notwith- 
standing even all their success in the modern acceptance of 
that term. Daily we see parents displaying the greatest 
anxiety that their children receive the best possible physical 
training, that their bodies be fully developed, that they exer- 
cise their every muscle in gymnasium or country club or in 
riding-school, that they drink in rich draughts of fresh air 
in park or on country road, yet never giving a thought that 
physical health, without moral health to sustain it, and to 
guide it and keep it in proper channels, may become animal 
and beastly, may make its possessors become like unto the 
‘apples of Sodom’’ of ancient days, of beauteous exterior, 
but full of rot within. 

It has become fashionable in these days in some homes, 
especially among the newly rich or among those eager to get 
Children’s reli- rich quickly not only for parents themselves to 


gious instruction ae ‘ i 
neglected. spurn all religious influences, to recognize no 
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obligations towards God, no spiritual duties, to impart no 
sanctity to the Sabbath and to disregard every other holy 
day, but also to deny all spiritual and moral training to their 
children. One scarcely needs a better proof of the results 
of such views and practices than the false and parasitic 
meaning most of these people give to their existence. Their 
days are spent in idleness and wastefulness. ‘They fatten on 
the sweat of other men’s toil. Painted and powdered and 
manicured, and richly and showily dressed and millineried, 
they shrink from the touch of the honest laboring man as if 
he were a pestilence. They are blind to the sight of want and 
deaf to the cry of need. ‘Their hands never busy themselves 
with alleviating the miseries of their fellowmen. They leave 
it, they say, to school and society to give their children the 
moral training required for making their way through life, 
little knowing that the public and private schools, depending 
on the church for imparting religious instruction, confine them- 
selves exclusively to secular studies. They point to themselves 
as paragons of virtue, little understanding that whatever 
morality they may still possess is their legacy of a religious 
ancestry, that they are still nourished by what Renan called 
“the moral sap of the old faith’ (la séve morale de la vieille 
croyance), little recognizing also that much of the morality 
they practice is enforced by the society which environs them, 
and which is largely controlled by religious influences and 
teachings, little appreciating that morality, like the plant, 
withers and dies when severed from its root, or when its root— 
which is religion—is deprived of nourishment. 

And one needs no better proof of the results of the dis- 
regard of religious teachings and of the profanation of sacred 
institutions and sacred days than the goings On The havoc of 
in present-day society. The number of divorces "*"s!™ 
in our land is increasing three times as fast as is our popula- 
tion. ‘The custom-house revelations of gigantic frauds and 
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thieveries show us in what manner the fortunes of some of our 
plutocrats are built up. The revelations of our daily press 
show the rottenness that lurks beneath much of our so-called 
respectability, and that festers at the very heart of politics. 
There is no better index of a man’s belief than his public and 
private conduct. ‘Tell me what a man does, how he conducts 
his affairs, and I will tell you what his belief is. As the 
mouth of a stream can never be higher than its source so 
can a man’s thoughts or actions never be better or worse 
than are the beliefs of his heart. 

We count more than 100,000 criminals in our peniten- 
tiaries, and there are probably more outside the prison walls 
than within them. We count more than 200,000 young people 
in our reformatories, and that number would probably be 
doubled and trebled, if all young people guilty of criminal and 
vicious practices were where they ought to be. In our country 
overflowing with milk and honey, there is not an almshouse 
but it is crowded to the doors. Not a public insane asylum 
or institution for feeble minded, in any of our states, but is 
obliged to turn down applications for new admissions, because 
of lack of room. Recently a professor went so far as to state 
that a continuance of our present dissipations, extravagances, 
intemperance, indulgences, nerve-exhaustion will before very 
long make of the whole of society a mass of lunatics. 

Deaf indeed must he be who does not hear the broods of 
hissing serpents beneath the silken couches of indulgence; 
lt omen for the 224 blind he who cannot see the havoc that has 
future. been wrought by the banishment of religion 
from the hearts and homes of men, by children being reared 
without religious sentiments and religious influences, by 
young people openly scoffing on golf-links or on lawn-tennis 
ground or at gambling tables at people wending their way to 
church on Sabbath mornings. And yet more blind must they 
be who cannot foresee the consequences of such banishments 
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and ribaldry, who cannot see that the less there is of religion 
in society the less morality there is, and the less morality the 
less of self-control and self-respect, the less of purity and 
chastity, the less of honor, of rectitude, of justice and right. 
As a bank account to which nothing is added and from which 
sums are constantly withdrawn depletes itself in time, so will 
the rich, religious legacy of our fathers, receiving no additions, 
become exhausted before long. In the same degree as we to- 
day have good reason for blessing our Pilgrim Fathers and their 
successors for the glorious heritage their strong, religious prin- 
ciples enabled them to bequeathe to us, our descendants may 
have reason to curse their ancestors for the harvest of tares 
we left for them to gather. As the people of the day of 
Louis XVI paid the penalty for the frivolities and licentious- 
ness and outrages of the days of Louis XIV and his successor, 
so may the sins of the fathers and mothers of our day be 
visited upon their children, even to the third and fourth 
generations. 

It is worse than criminal to indulge oneself at the cost of 
neglecting the most sacred duty one owes his child, or to 
indulge a child’s materialistic tendencies at the 


F Indulging self and 
cost of its spiritual life. He loves the child the neglecting the 


most who grounds it deepest and strongest in ee 
religious conviction. He leaves to it the richest treasure who 
sends it forth into life with a love of God in its heart, and 
with purity and honor and righteousness for its goal, a 
treasure that alone can render safe every worldly treasure he 
may provide for it. 

A child that has early implanted a strong belief in God, 
a vivid sense of His presence at all times and in all places, has 
the strongest possible aid for development Of po nesits of rett- 
heart and soul, has the strongest possible assist- gious instruction. 
ance in mastering the temptations of lust, the passions of our 
lower nature. A hundred substitutes have been offered and 
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tried to take the place of religion; every one of them has 
failed. It is as indispensible in the twentieth of century as it 
was at the beginning of time, as indispensible in the palace of 
king as in the hovel of beggar. It is as essential for the 
maintenance of moral life as our lungs need oxygen for the 
maintenance of physical existence. 

In teaching the Fatherhood of God, it teaches at the same 
time the brotherhood and equality of all men. In holding out 
the hope of a future life, it makes of our present existence a 
preparation for the higher life to be. In pointing out to us 
the lives of heroes and saints, of prophets and martyrs, it 
inspires the mind with heroic daring for the sake of right and 
truth and justice. It teaches the incorruptibility of honor 
and the inviolability of virtue. It sheds a halo of protection 
over the purity of man and woman. It makes of marriage a 
sacrament; of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation an easy and a 
pleasant task. It sanctifies labor as well as rest, and gives us 
the Sabbath on which to lift ourselves heavenward from the 
earthiness of week-day occupation. It makes of benevolence 
a privilege as well as a duty. It brings hope to the despairing, 
solace to the sorrowing, casts a ray of the yonder light across 
the darkness of the grave. 

What other institution in civilized society has so noble a 
mission? What other institutions can take its place? What 
ething toctake better guide for a child? What greater error 
its place. than to think that the same ends can be attained 
by having the child acquire a number of accomplishments 
or by having it drilled in the arts or letters or sciences. 
As reasonably might one hope ‘‘to get better organ music 
by decorating the pipes or purer drinking water by white- 
washing the pump,’’ as expect a better quality of manhood 
and womanhood by putting upon the child a thicker veneer 
of culture or by cramming additional secular studies into its 
head. 
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Let no parents attempt to raise a child without religious 
instruction, and look forward to results that are the fruitage 
of the tree of religion alone. Let no parents 

Unless parents 
think their duty done by sending their child to lead, children will 
the religious school for a number of years, and erie 
even by having it confirmed, without themselves setting a 
value upon what the child has learned. Let no parents look 
for a sanctity in the child which the child does not find in the 
parents or in the home. Let no parents expect to see their 
child a regular attendant upon divine services, when it sees its 
parents’ seat in the church regularly vacant. Where the 
parents do not lead, the child rarely follows. Where parents’ 
necks are too stiff to bow in worship, the child soon loses the 
art of lifting hand and heart in prayer to God. Where parents’ 
lips speak lightly of sacred things, and treat lightly religious 
days and religious institutions, it is not long before the child 
speaks lightly of virtue, and treats lightly the law of God and 


the law of-man. 
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Among the articles in this month’s number of Zhe North 
American Review there is one entitled ‘‘ Societies for Minding 
One's Own Business.’’ Its contents are yet more _ 

: City charities 

attractive than its title. It starts out by telling 

that almost every time the postman brings mail to those 
accustomed to giving it is quite sure to contain appeals 
for aid. ‘There is not an ill that human flesh is heir to but 
that it has some society to minister to it, and some people to 
canvass for it. There is scarcely an individual capable of 
giving who is not, directly or indirectly, taxed for the support 
of the scores of institutions organized for the abolition or 
amelioration of human suffering or ignorance or depravity. 

The article next points out that these charities have their 
seats in the cities, and that the people to whom they minister 
and for whom they beg are, for the most part, Lure people from 
victims of city congestions. It is the crowded °C": 
city that is at the root of most of our vexing charity problems. 
Thither flow the young and strong of the farm, many of them 
to be swallowed in the vortex of want and misery, of disease 
and vice and crime. Notwithstanding the many efforts made 
in recent years to lead city people to the country, and to settle 
them where there is room and labor and food and health in 
abundance for all, the lure of the city has been too strong for 
these noblest of philanthropies. Only tiny rills of city people 
flow back to the farm; mighty streams of country folks pour 


daily into the congested centres of our population. 
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‘“‘Why this lure of the city, notwithstanding its tragedies 
and miseries and wants?’’ you ask. The writer of the article, 
Charity makes city Elizabeth Bisland, answers by showing that 
purective: the city is made attractive not only to the well- 
to-do but also to the ne’er-do-well, not only to the rich but to 
the poor as well. The emigrant from the farm knows that he 
can never sink so low in the city but that some society will lift 
him up, but that some kind people will look after him. There, 
in the city, are the best of free hospitals and free dispensaries, 
the ablest of physicians and nurses, while in the country the 
sick must, for the most part, put up with whatever aid may 
be afforded by unskilled friends or neighbors or by patent 
medicines. There, in the city, are the finely equipped libraries 
and schools, the comfortable Y. M. C. A. parlors, the free 
gymnasiums and swimming pools, the free phonograph- and 
moving picture entertainments, while the country lad, after 
his long and hard day’s toil, has little besides drowsing in 
the kitchen or hanging around the cross-road grocery store. 
There, in the city, are the Girl’s Friendlies, the girls classes 
in type-writing, dress-making, millinery, cooking, the clubs, 
the dancing classes, the theaters, while the country girl ekes 
out a dreary existence, plodding her weary way between 
kitchen stove, wash-tub and pig-sty. The overworked country 
mother has no free créche, no free day nursery, no free 
kindergarten, in which to leave her little ones while she is 
assisting her husband in dairy or barn, in field or poultry 
yard, 

In the face of such advantages, is it to be wondered at 
that farmers should feel that all the hard and disagreeable 
And country unen- things in life have fallen to their lot, and all the 
ee pleasant things are to be had in the city? Is it 
surprising that the rural population should tend more and 
more toward the centres, where in ever increasing volume 
means are provided for the care of the needy and for the 
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entertainment of the stranger? Is it surprising that the 
farmer’s son and daughter should turn a deaf ear to all our 
preachments concerning the moral dangers and the mental and 
physical diseases that lie in wait for them in the city? Told 
by press and magazine of the pleasures and excitements and 
opportunities in the city, they mean to partake of them, be 
the consequences what they may. 

And who can blame them for such views? And how 
many of those whose hearts run over with pity for the city 
poor, realize how much their well-intentioned cect eee 
kindness tends to enlarge the very evils they targes the evil it 
seek to abate? How many of them recognize ES ep lage 
that the so-called Svéélements often help to sed/e within the 
slums many a one who, if unassisted or unentertained, might 
flee the attractive haunts of filth and vice and crime, and take 
up his abode and labor on the farm? Who thinks of making 
farm-life more attractive for the farmer? Who thinks of the 
farmer at all? 

And who more deserving of our thought and care than 
the farmer? It is he who, next to God, provides us with the 
bread of life. It is he who is the stay of our Ne eatnitertee 
land. For us is his back bent. For us is his needs of country 
hand hardened. Upon the prosperity of his Se 
labor all our prosperity depends. His failure is yet more the 
nation’s calamity than his own. It is to the wholesale deser- 
tions of the farms and to the tremendous increase of city 
populations that most of the cause of the present high prices 
of food-stufis is to be traced. ‘There are far more mouths to 
consume the food that is being raised than there are hands to 
raise them. And if farm desertion and city growth are to con- 
tinue in the future in the same ratio as they have as in the 
recent past, who can tell to what heights food-prices may 
climb, and how soon the terrors of food-riots that have over- 


taken other countries may overtake ours? 
® 
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It has become our fashion of late to pride ourselves on 
our large city populations. Far better were it for us if we 
Better large could boast of a vast rural people, if, instead of 
"aan thes Pa tens of thousands of underfed, overworked, 
tion. anaemic, tubercular city slaves, city beggars or 
city criminals, we could boast of vast armies of free, healthy, 
vigorous, productive tillers of the soil. Far better were it 
for us if we would bear in mind the first of all blessings 
which, according to the Scriptures, God pronounced upon 
man: ‘‘Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,’’ if we 
would interpret it to mean that, if we would safely multiply 
in number, we must not fail to replenish the earth, to restore 
to the soil the richness that is taken from it, to bring back 
upon the soil those that have departed from it. It has become 
a matter of profound concern for us to foster and protect our 
city industies. Well were it for us and for our future if we 
would display an equal concern for our bread-producers, if 
we would care as much for them as we do for the drones who 
infest and infect our cities. 

The writer of the article of which I have spoken appeals 
to the country people themselves to stop the alarmingly in- 
creasing number of farm-desertions by organ- 


Country people 7. ‘ 
demand some of izing themselves into Societies for Minding their 


Rr aa Own Business. She urges them to make it their 
business to look after their own welfare, and to cease con- 
tributing of their scant means toward the conversion of far- 
away heathens or for the care and keep of near-by victims of 
city-congestions. She asks them to concentrate their energies 
upon lessening the discontent, the disheartenment, isolation, 
deprivations of them that live upon the farms. She wants them 
to have some of the advantages of city life: good schools, good 
libraries, good physicians and nurses, good and well-lighted 
roads, good sanitary conditions, social halls and entertainments, 
and other necessities of comfortable and cultured living. 
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And it were well if city folks were to join these societies, 
or organize some of them for the benefit of country folks. It 
were well if we understood that we would be wei for us, if we 
minding our own business by helping them fo mind Tet that demand. 
theirs. It were well if we made it our own business to look to 
the welfare of those who supply us with our food. Of what 
benefit would all our gold and silver and fineries be to us, if 
the food were to be lacking with which to maintain life? 
Ours is the duty to free the farmer from being the conscript 
of society. If we refuse to do it, he will do it himself. He 
is no longer the hay-seed and clod-hopper he used to be in 
the days now happily passed. -In mauy respects, he is now one 
of the most intelligent of laboring men. He has awakened 
to a full sense of his worth and rights. He will no longer 
slave in the sweat of his brow that the denizen of the city 
may enjoy in ease the product of his handiwork. He will 
either have some of the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
city dweller or he will compel the latter to provide his food 
supplies himself. 

But the worst of our story has not yet been told. Bad as 
our treatment of the farmer has been, it does not begin to 
compare with that which has been given to the guiity of yet other 
soil, and to our other natural resources. One “¥on#! sins: 
might almost think that the American people had entered into 
a conspiracy to exhaust our food and fuel and mineral supplies 
at the earliest moment possible. On the one side, we have 
manifested a ravenous greed for multiplying our population, 
and, on the other side, we have shown a criminal prodigality 
in our use of the supplies which kind Providence has given us 
for the care and keep of the teeming millions who seek the 
haven of our shores. Statisticians have figured out that, by 
the end of the present century, our population will reach the 
number of 200,000,000. The chances, however, are that, if 
our wastefulness continues as it has, we shall not count 
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even our present number by the middle of the present 
century. 
Before me lie two books, both fresh from the press, one 
of them, entitled The Fight for Conservation, by Gifford Pinchot; 
the other, entitled Zhe Conservation of Natural 
eno cog, Resources in the United States, by Charles R. Van 
Hise, both books of authority, by authors spe- 
cially trained and qualified for their tasks. They tell us that 
our unexampled prosperity hitherto has been due to our 
unrivalled natural resources, to four million square miles of 
the richest portion of the earth, but that by reckless exhaus- 
tion of them we are converting the blessings of our forefathers 
into wastes and wildernesses for our descendants. They show 
that unless we soon put an effective restraint on our criminal 
wastefulness, disaster and decay in every department of our 
national life are sure to follow. ‘They tell us that we have 
gone on squandering our richest treasures in the stupid belief 
that they were absolutely inexhaustible, wholly unconscious 
that the food problem is the greatest problem of nine-tenth of 
the human race. They show us that notwithstanding our 
greatly improved scientific methods of raising food stuffs, our 
grain elevators are not as full as they used to be. 


‘“‘There are ten states in the Union,’’ says Prof. Van Hise, quoting 
President J. J. Hill, ‘‘in which the wheat crop was less in i908 than it 
was in 1888. Twenty years have cut this staple food product in many 
cases more than one half.... The total crop of this country and its 
yield per acre have been maintained by resort to new soils not yet robbed 
of their fertility.... The country cannot feed the population which it 
must necessarily have within comparatively few years zf it does not 
change its agricultural methods.”’ 


Turning to our coal supplies, Mr. Pinchot tells us that 
even this most important factor in our civilization is in danger 
of exhaustion in the immediate future. Continuing our use 
of them at the rate that has prevailed in the recent past 


‘our supplies of anthracite coal will last but fifty years, and of bitumin- 
ous coal less than two hundred years. Not a few of our coal fields have 
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already been exhausted, as in portions of Iowa and Missouri. Yet, in the 
face of these known facts, we continue to treat our coal as though there 
could never be an end of it. The established coal-mining practice at the 
present date does not take out more than one-half the coal, leaving the 
less easily mined or lower grade material to be made permanently inac- 
cessible by the caving in of the abandoned workings. The loss to the 
Nation from this form of waste is prodigious and inexcusable. The waste 
in use is not less appalling. But 5% of the potential power residing in 
the coal actually mined is saved and used. For example, only about 5% 
of the power of the 150,000,000 tons annually burned on the railways of 
the United States is actually used in traction; 95% is expended unpro- 
ductively or is lost. In the best incandescent electric lighting plants but 
one-fifth of 1% of the potential value is converted into light.’’ 


And in the same tenor, and with similar data, they speak 
of the exhaustion of our other superb resources, of our per- 
mitting vast quantities of oil to empty into streams, and vast 
ainounts of gas to pour into the air, notwithstanding those of 
the Mississippi valley have already failed. 

They tell us that the treatment given to iron and other 
minerals has been largely that accorded to coal. 

By-products worth millions of dollars, and which are 
saved and used by other nations, are by us permitted to pass 
into the air, and often with serious injury to the community. 

They tell us of the thousands of square miles of soil that 
have been destroyed as the result of forest denudations. The 
Mississippi river alone is estimated to transport yearly 
400,000,000 tons of rich surface soil, an amount equal to 
twice the amount to be excavated from the Panama Canal, 
and this colossal waste is entirely due to the merciless 
slaughter of timberland. Our present annual consumption of 
timber is approximately one hundred billion feet, while the 
annual growth is but one-third of the consumption. It is a 
matter of easy calculation to recognize that, at the present 
rate of destruction, our forest supply will last but a little more 
than a single generation, and our fourth greatest industry 
would be gone, and one of the greatest factors in civilized 
living would be lost. 
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Our cattle supply, these writers tell us, is greatly dimin- 
ished owing to the wasteful methods of grazing pursued by 
greedy Western ranchers. 

They speak of the flagrant thieveries of fertile public 
lands by powerful corporations, and of the exclusion from 
them of those who would-till them and build homesteads upon 
them. 

They speak of the rivers of water that are daily permitted 
to go to waste, which, turned into irrigation channels, might 
convert empires of desert lands into garden spots. 

Of yet other wastes they speak, equally as sad, and 
ominous for our descendants. 

Both of these books, or books like them, are well worth 
our reading and studying. And studying them, it becomes 
quite easy to recognize where the root of the evil lies. 
The exhaustion of our natural resources is due to a prior 
exhaustion, the exhaustion of patriotism. We are fast ap- 
proaching a state of mind in which the question is no longer: 
‘“‘What can we do for our country’s good?’’ but ‘‘What can 
we get out of our country for our own good, even if it be at 
our country’s ruin.’’ Our country’s highest welfare is no 
longer our chief concern. Our interest is in self. Our doc- 
trine is fast becoming that of the dissolute Pompadour ‘‘ Apres 
nous le déluge’’ (after us the flood). 

There is but one cure for our national sins, and that lies 
in the restoration of our former-day patriotism. Once let the 
Patriotiem the patriotic spirit of our forefathers be restored, and 
SEE Sune: we shall no longer pursue the stupid course of 
vastly multiplying our numbers on the one side, and on the 
other side recklessly squandering the means divinely entrusted 
to us for their care and keep. We will replenish, and not 
waste. We will strengthen, and not exhaust. We will turn 
our rich treasures into means of progress and prosperity 
instead of into instruments of disaster and decay. 
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And there is but one place for the implanting. of this 
needed patriotism, and that is the Public School. Had I the 
power I would make of these or similar publi- where to begin 
cations text-books in every American Public ‘® %"® 
School. It was there where originated most of what is best 
in our national life. It is there where is still nourished much 
that is true and good and beautiful in our civic and com- 
munal and domestic life. It is there where must be fostered 
all that is yet to bless our land. It is there where our children 
must be taught that in our conservation of our natural 
resources lies our salvation, that greater than he who saves 
his country is he who labors for its preservation. 
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SOME OPEN QIN Se 


from the Author of the “‘History of Universa) 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


J regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif 
ference between Jew and Christian from 4 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book. 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev, E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “‘ The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”” London, 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
‘and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words: these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written, 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give usa description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us, no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
jeaves a pleasing effect upon the miud 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambae 
sador to Germany, writes; 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile. 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abik 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docn- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and arnenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great pecple whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israei Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron: 
icie,”” London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf 1s always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew, The one will rise from the perusa) 
of the book with more reverence for hig 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil # 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiam 
tradition» 
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Patriotism Begins At Home. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November 2oth, 1910. 


““Tf you paid your butcher for ten pounds of meat, and 
he only delivered two and a half, you’d be considered a feeble 
fool if you submitted to it, and yet that’s what 

A woman’s charge 
we’re all doing about our taxes.’’ ‘This is one that high taxes a 
of the striking sentences in the article ‘‘ Socteties pial 
jor Minding’ One’s Own Business’? by Elizabeth Bisland, in 
this month’s issue of Zhe North American Review. It is 
often the special distinction of womar to arrive at the heart 
of truth in a single bound, without the intermediary steps 
of syllogisms of logic or canons of reasoning. Hers is often 
the logic of instinct, an innate consciousness of the right 
and the true. The sentence quoted is certainly a proof 
of it. I have read whole treatises on politics that have said 
no more in as many chapters as there are words in this quota- 
tion, and I have listened to discourses profoundly erudite, the 
arguments of which were not half as lucid or as convincing as 
that of the sentence cited. 

It is quite likely that there is implied in this sentence a 
censure of the men folks for allowing themselves to be mulcted 
out of three times as much taxes as they ought implied censure 
to pay. If my surmise be correct, then it may ot ere 
not be unfair to ask: ‘‘Why do women folks pay high prices 
for bread, for jellies, for simple wearing apparel, when, by 
making these themselves, they could have them at one-third 
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the price they now pay, and could have them even of better 
quality?’’ Their answer would probably be they have not 
the time, or they will not take the time, to bother about 
household drudgery. They have other and more profitable 
work to do. ‘There are the higher domestic duties to be 
attended to; there are the social duties, the clubs, the charities, 
the lectures and concerts, the theatres and operas, whose 
claims no woman, who makes any pretension to culture, can 
afford to neglect. 

Their answer contains, to a large extent, the gist of the 
argument men offer when asked why they submit to the cor- 
Men too busy for TUption which infest much of the politics of our 
Ponce: day, and which, besides being a heavy drain on 
the pockets, is an insult to the moral sense and a blot on 
democracy. ‘They are too busy, they say, with their own 
affairs to have time for those of the city, state or nation. 
Politics, they say, is a business by itself, and those must 
engage in it who have the time. It is cheaper for them, they 
claim, to have politics run for them by others than to neglect 
their business by giving personal attention to municipal or 
national affairs. 

Of course, if we had a leisure class half of our political 
troubles would be solved. In other countries, men who have 
i eee ae acquired a certain assured income take pleasure 
would cure half of in retiring from active business, and devote their 
Eee leisure time to affairs of politics, of religion, of 
education, charity, art, and the like. The consequence is that 
these interests are managed by honorable and competent men, 
and a superior grade of public service is secured. In our 
country, however, greed is the paramount interest even of our 
wealthiest classes. Men with ample fortunes secured and 
safely invested, with their families well provided for, continue 
plodding and hoarding till they drop in their traces, wholly 
insensible of the commonwealth’s appeal to them for patriotic 
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service. Since those who could and should give their service 
keep out of politics, what wonder that men who should keep 
out of it, and who could be kept out of it, incompetent and 
unscrupulous men, often get into it, and keep in it, to our 
infinite discomfiture and disgrace! | 

There are those who are utterly discouraged, who foresee 
and foretell a state of affairs like unto that which caused the 
decline and fall of ancient Rome. Ido not share 4 change will set 
their disheartenment. ‘There is a remedy for ™ 
political ills, and I believe it is already at work. ‘There are 
signs of encouragement in the outcome of the recent country- 
wide election. It has shown that men are beginning to do 
some political thinking, that they are beginning to recognize 
that politics is not the concern of a few self-interested people 
but that it is of self-interest to all. I believe that the day is 
close at hand when people will recognize more clearly than 
they have hitherto that politics is not a thing apart but a most 
vital part of every man’s business, not a business to be minded 
by others but to be minded by every one as his own. The 
day when that thought will be generally recognized and 
followed will be a greater day than any that has preceded in 
our history. The day on which men will declare their inde- 
pendence from political corruption will become as consecrated 
in our history as is the Independence Day of our revolutionary 
forefathers. That day will be the pledge and surety that the 
nation born of the throes of tyranny shall never again bear 
the shackles of despotism. 

That day will dawn when you and I will commence to do 
our parts, when you and I will begin discharging the patriotic 
duties that lie nearest to us. If there is lack of when patriotism 
patriotism in our national capitol, it is because ee eee 
there is a want of it in the capitols of our states. If there is 
corruption in our state-legislatures, it is because citizens of 
townships and municipalities neglect their citizenship duties 
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at the primaries. If there is ballot-stuffing at the polls, it is 
because there is no patriotism in the home. 

Patriotism, like charity, begins at home. As little as we 
shall ever have society moral before the individual will have 
learned to be moral, so little will the nation, state or town be 
patriotic before the citizen will have learned to become a 
patriot. We have striven to reform the mass without having 
first tried to reform the individual, and, naturally enough, we 
have failed. ‘The whole can never be better than its com- 
ponent parts, and as long as the part continues unpatriotic, 
even the hardest effort to make the mass patriotic will be 
fruitless. Progress proceeds from the one to the many. We 
shall not be in doubt of the many, once we shall have made 
sure of the units. 

Our problem, therefore, is making sure of the units, 
making a patriot of each citizen, and our first duty is to begin 
at home. And I do not know of a better way of 


Citizenship like J ; : si tink 
unto membership doing this than by proving to each individual 


a a ela that his own self-interest is deepest concerned in 
the proper administration of the place in which he lives. 
Citizens must be taught, first and foremost, that their own 
prosperity is bound up with their city’s prosperity, and their 
own failure with that of their city. They must be made to 
see that if their city is well-administered they themselves reap 
the reward; if misgoverned, they or their children must pay 
the penalty. It must be made clear to them that a munici- 
pality is a stock-company of which every citizen is an interested 
member, that, like other companies, it declares dividends when 
righteously and competently administered, or shows deficits 
when it falls into the hands of thieves or incompetent persons. 
And as in other corporations the membership must bear the 
loss soin a municipality. If there is incompetency or thievery, 
the citizen is penalized by an unjust tax rate, by insufficient 
fire- and police-protection, by inefficient sanitary regulations, 
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by unpaved and ill-lighted streets, by unsuitable school accom- 
modations, by inadequate means of transportation, by insuffi- 
cient provision for the extension of the local trades and in- 
dustries, by insufficient provision for the sick and needy, by 
a lack of parks, breathing-spaces, play-grounds, and all those 
other things that build up the city beautiful, and that make 
it attractive for resident and for stranger. 

With so much personal gain or loss at stake, what greater 
folly for a citizen than so to act as if he had no concern in the 
proper or improper administration of his city, or ihetabaeee 
to plead that he cannot spare the time from his unworthy of civic 
immediate interests, and give it to something so eerpese 
remote as civic government? Fie on such a citizen! He 
is unworthy of the free air he breathes, of the free soil on 
which he treads. He avails himself of every national and 
civic benefit, for which our forefathers fought and bled and 
suffered, for which they patriotically gave their time and 
labor, their substance and their lives, and, in return, undoes 
their work by wilful and base neglect. It is enough to bring 
the blush of shame on the cheeks of self-respecting citizens to 
see men trampling under foot rights and privileges for the 
possession of which women are fighting throughout the 
civilized world. 

And it is not even true that his other duties afford him 
no time for his civic obligations. He has time for his clubs 
and lodges, time for base ball and foot ball games, time for all things 
time for golf and tennis, for theatres and operas, °°°P* Patriotism. 
for motoring and sporting,—time for all things, but no time 
once a fortnight, or once a month, or even but once every 
three months, for meeting with fellow-citizens of his district 
or ward or city, for the purpose of discussing questions of 
mutual, civic benefit. 

And what shame greater than for such as these to raise 


an outcry of disgust or indignation when corrupt men are 
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if 


placed into responsible office by corrupt means, 
Raise outcry 


againstcorruption, when high taxes are imposed for little returns, 
retallowittoexisl- hen votes of ignorant foreigners—who have 
been given the right of citizen, without a knowledge of 
the sacredness of citizenship—are bought and sold as so much 
chattel, when the fair name of the city is trailed in the mire, 
is made a subject of ridicule from end to end of our Jand, and 
even beyond the seas, and the expansion of its trades and 
industries is unjustly made to suffer thereby? What has he 
done to prevent the ills of which he complains? What has 
he done to strengthen the hand of those who, last spring, 
organized The Patriotic Society of Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of awakening in this city a civic conscience, a civic pride, a 
deep and active concern in civic interests ? 

You recall the founding of that society within the sacred 
walls of /udependence Hall, within the shadow of our silent 
ntrittracovtert and yet eternally eloquent Liberty Bell. You 
founded to teach recall the enthusiastic reception that was given 
eee it by press and people, and the great hopes that 
were cherished that it might prove itself a defender of the 
good name of our dear, old city, and a corrector of some of 
our civic abuses. It took for its motto: Zo Anow Philadelphia 
and To Work for it, and declared that it was no political party, 
that it had nothing to do with politics as such, that it simply 
aimed to be an educational organization to teach Philadelphia 
first to Philadelphians and then to all the world. 

It proposed to itself constructive work. It started on the 
premise that the root of our civic apathy lies in the general 
The work pro- ignorance of the greatness of our city, of the 
ees many priceless privileges we enjoy, of our dis- 
tinguished place in history, in education, in the arts and 
sciences and Jetters, of our commanding position in the indus- 
trial world, of the unequalled opportunities we possess for the 


expansion of our commerce and manufactures. The organizers 
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of the society believed that acquainting our citizenship with 
such facts as these could not but arouse, in time, a civic 
pride, a sincere desire to work for it, a sense of duty to 
conserve our precious blessings by a scrupulous exercise of 
our citizenship duty, by shielding our city from all sinister 
influences. — 

Believing that many of our voters are indifferent or cor- 
rupt more from ignorance than from greed, the society pro- 
posed to organize in the districts where they reside classes for 
instruction in the rise and growth of our city, in its glorious 
achievements and yet more glorious possibilities, in the patri- 
otism which each citizen first owes his home, and in the 
spread of such patriotism from home to state and from state 
to country. 

For the conducting of these classes the Society proposed 
to avail itself of the public schools of the neighborhoods, and 
to engage the services of specialists in the science of civics. 
The learned and patriotic Superintendent of our Public Schools, 
one of the,most enthusiastic of the organizers of the society, 
pledged his advocacy of the cooperation of the school buildings 
for the purpose designated, and the introduction of civics into 
the curriculum of Public School studies. Instructors of com- 
manding positions in our University, Colleges and higher 
schools, cheerfully offered their services. Chapters for carry- 
ing out the work outlined by the society sprang up spontane- 
ously in various parts of the city. 

Greatly encouraged by the widespread approval of the 
society’s platform, and by generous promises of cooperation, , 
a permanent organization was effected, a Board its organization 
of Directors of representative men was choosen, “°'** 
and headquarters were established in Independence Hall. A 
Field Secretary and clerical aid were secured, and appeals 
were issued, at considerable expense, to thousands of our 


citizens to associate themselves with the society and its work, 
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and to contribute a membership due of one dollar annually, 
and upward. 

The answer to the appeal was discouraging in the extreme. 
The moment the society asked for money it discovered that it 
was not as popular as it was led to believe it was. 
Failed of support. ; : 5 

Not as many cents were raised in our city as dol- 
lars were raised in Boston, Chicago, and other cities for sim- 
ilar movements. There was not enough money raised to pay 
for the printing, stationery, postage and to meet the office 
expense. No means whatever were provided to permit the 
society entering actively and energetically upon the work 
proposed. 

Various reasons were assigned as causes for the public’s 
lack of support. 

Professional politicians and corruptionists refused their 
: support from fear that the society’s success 
Professional : : 
politicians refused would prove their undoing. 
their support. F 
So-called reformers attacked the society be- 
cause it had proposed to itself a plan of work different from 
theirs. Keen-sighted to the political corruptions of our city, 

they are blind to the many virtues that distin- 
Reformers op- : ; ; ; 5 ae 
posed because the guish Philadelphia. They believe in publishing 
society not militant Bite Z c 

to the world the political ills we share with other 
large cities, a procedure that has done no good, that, on the 
contrary, has wrought serious injury. The city which 
treasures the Shrine of American Liberty, which in moral, 
educational, industrial excellence is surpassed by no other city 
in the land, has, largely through their help, become a by-word, 
an object of ridicule. 

The Patriotic Society, however, believes in seeing and pub- 
lishing the good as well as the evil. It believes in carrying on 
an educational, constructive campaign, among all classes of our 
citizenship, among the high and the low, among the foreign 


aud the native, among the learned and the ignorant, among 
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men and women and children. It believes that if we would 
garner patriotic citizenship we must first implant the seeds of 
civic patriotism. It believes that, to get people sufficiently 
interested to work and fight for their city, they must first 
learn to know it and to love it. It proposes to reach the leader 
through the citizen; to make corrupt leadership impossible 
through an incorruptible citizenship. It proposes to teach 
the citizen that his own personal interests are best served by 
his giving his best service to his city, that before he can 
pretend to national patriotism, he must first learn to be a 
patriot at home. 

Others, it was said, refused to support Zhe Patriotic Society 
on the ground that all its labors and all its expenditures, 
though well intentioned, would be in vain, that others nave no 
it might as well attempt to move the rock of [Pe fr success. 
Gibraltar as hope to dislodge the political corruption of 
Philadelphia, that the machine was here to stay, and that 
only a Sodomic cataclysm could overwhelm it. 

This utter hopelessness, on the part of many, of Phila- 
delphia’s ultimate civic emancipation is the saddest result of 
the conditions under which we have lived and 

Hopelessness 
moved and had our being in the recent past. strongest argu- 
There can be none so blind as not to see that Bug 
such despair can only spell decay and disaster for our city. 
And there can be none so deaf as not to hear rising from our 
midst an agonizing cry for just such a city-wide organization 
as The Patriotic Society of Philadelphia. 

That cry will be heard and answered. Zhe Patriotic Society 
will take root and flourish and confer rich blessings upon our 
city. It may be that the great trolley-strike Wiens 
which followed close upon the founding of the 
society, and which endured for many weeks, and the advent 
of the summer soon after the end of the strike, interfered with 


successful propaganda. It may be that the society, sponsored 
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hitherto largely by professional men, lacked that leadership 
which only men who are prominent in the commercial or in- 
dustrial or financial world can give. 

Our civic conditions clamor for such a leader. ‘The hour 
is ripe for his coming. ‘The future is instinct with blessing 
As soon as leader f0r the Awakener of our Civic Conscience, for 
el oa the Emancipator of Philadelphia. When will he 
come? Who will he be? Long-suffering and better-deserving 
Philadelphia eagerly awaits the answer. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


from the Author of the ‘History of Universal 
Literature,”’ Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


J regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book. 


from Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes; 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewlsh 
Quarterly Review.”? London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and wel 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written, 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergatt, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give tis a description. as well as im- 

ressions of what he actually saw and heard. 

t is ho mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated tothe impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind, 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From * The. Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abik 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu: 
ment, 


Jolin E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israe} Abrahams, Editor 0? the “ Jewish Chron- 
icie,”” London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf 1s always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well... . : 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus, 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and te 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew, ‘The one will rise from the perusa} 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions 
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Address at Che Peace Seriice 


AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 27th, 1gro. 


It is meet that a service in the interest of Universal Peace 
should be held within this Sanctuary. Sculptured over the 
entrance of this House, in enduring stone, is the 


Ait 3 , The furtherance of 
Biblical symbol of the lion and the lamb lying peacethe Temple’s 


peacefully together, and under it are the words: entice 
“The Mission of Israel is Peace.’ 'Three times within its walls 
are inscribed the words of the Decalogue: ‘‘7how shalt noi 
kill.’? WVividly one of the mural paintings under its dome 
portrays the horrors of war. Under another of these paintings, 
the one depicting the prophet Malachi, we read his ringing 
appeal for peace and good-will, in the words ‘‘Have we 
not all one Father, hath not one God created us all, why 
should brother deal treacherously against his brother?’’ And 
in front of our Holy Hark, during the most solemn part of the 
service, every Saturday and Sunday, we repeat the fervent 
hope of the prophet Isaiah, for the coming of that day when 
men will beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, when peoples will arbitrate their conten- 
tions, and wage war no more. 

And who can enter more heartily into such a service as 
this, and pray more sincerely for the realization of its hope, than 
the people of Israel? Who has suffered more None can enter 
from the cruelty of man than they? Compara- Ceres 
tively few have been the years when they have than Israel. 
been permitted to live in peace, and fewer still have been the 
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places where they have been suffered to taste of the good-will 
of their fellowmen. During long and dark ages, almost the 
whole civilized world was turned into a charnel house for them. 
Living scattered among all peoples, and all peoples, until 
recently, being more or less engaged in warfare, it was the 
Jew who was generally made to suffer the worst of the con- 
sequence of war: pillage, outrage, massacre, 

I do not know whether at any previous time a regular 
Sunday morning church service was converted into a Peace- 


Church respon. Meeting. If not, then it is the highest time that 


sible for much of 
war and hatred 


between men. the churches the world over to turn their every 


a commencement is madethis morning. And were 


divine service into a peace-meeting for years to come, even 
then would they make but little atonement for the rivers of 
blood that have been shed, for the tortures that have been 
inflicted, for the ruin and desolation that have been spread, 
for the famine and pestilence that consumed what escaped 
the sword. 

It was the church that instigated wars because of differ- 
ences of creed or race or nationality. It was the church that 
operated the Inquisition, that manipulated the torture chamber, 
that burned hoary headed men as devils, and hanged innocent 
women as witches. It was the church that waged so-called 
Holy Wars, with heads of the church at the head of armies or 
at the head of councils of war. From the same altar from 
which she read the Scriptural lessons enjoining peace and 
good-will, tolerance and forbearance, forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation she incited the bitterest hatreds between man and 
man. She, whose mission it was to unite the human family 
into a universal brotherhood, separated them into hostile 
camps. She who was divinely oppointed to quench in man the 
passions of revenge, of greed, of lust, fanned them into yet 
greater and more destructive flame by her pulpit fulmina- 
tions. 


OS) 


Well may the church atone to-day for its errors of the 
past, and make amends for them by noble efforts in the future 
for the spread of the gospel of universal peace. 

: : } How church may 

And may this service be one of the inaugurators atone for past sin 
S 5 And acainst peace. 

of this new movement, and in that spirit I extend, 
in the name of Temple Keneseth Israel, and of all Israel, a 
hearty welcome to all assembled here this morning for the 
purpose of hastening the day when, as was sweetly dreamed 
by Israel’s prophets of old, ‘‘every man will sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree, with none to hurt and none to make him 


afraid.’’ 


Che Unikersal Prace Union. 


ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS OF ALFRED H. LOVE 
AT 


TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 


Sunday, Nov. 27th, Igto. 


The Universal Peace Union most gratefully accepts this 
peace offering at the hands of the magnificent Temple of 
Keneseth Israel. 

This is the third time you have given us encouragement. 

When your eminent Dr. Krauskopf came to our city, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, with all the courage of 
Moses and of Jesus, and all the prophetic uplift of Isaiah, 
George Fox and Tolstoi, we met in your synagogue Sixth 
above Brown Streets. 

The second time when the Hague Conference was called 
we met here to celebrate it. 

To-day we receive a renewed consecration. ‘The Universal 
Peace Union, after preliminary meetings in Boston in 1865, 
was organized in a Quaker meeting house in Providence, R.I., 
in 1866, with some of the most eminent men and women of 
the age, and received a world charter in 1888, with the motto: 
Remove the causes and abolish the custom of war. Live the con- 
ditions and promulgate the principles of peace. 

We have corresponding representatives throughout the 
civilized world. Russia has now three active Peace Societies; 
Japan, China, India have now even more. No wonder when 
we started with the conviction: Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are natural and inalienable rights subject to no 
human authority but superior to all. That what is absolutely 
wrong can never be practically right or be innocently en- 
couraged, neither can persons perform collectively what is © 
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unlawful for individuals, nor serve self and country to the 
injury of mankind. 

This radical peace platform received and stili receives the 
endorsement of the thinking world. 

Our last announcement was: That where there is oppres- 
sion or persecution in the name of human rights and peace 
and good-will we appeal for the liberty and birth-right of man 
irrespective of religious, social or political environments, and 
from reports received from Russia of the treatment of the 
Jews we appeal for such protection that will secure the homes, 
the opportunities and happiness to which every human being 
is entitled. 

Friendship is cheaper than cannon, and good-will is a 
better national and international insurance policy than all the 
fortifications or dreadnaughts in the world. 

We are tired of spending 71.5% of our income for the 
destructive agencies of war, and receiving only 28.5% for 
constructive civil purposes. 

Peace is simply a result of pacific conditions of love, 
justice, equal rights, charity for all, fraternity, humanity and 
a world-wide philanthropy for the brotherhood of man. 

Peace must be deserved to be possessed. We have all the 
peace we merit. Our message is: Be what you approve— 
practice what you profess. 

What man creates man can abolish. We rejoice in our 
present Administration, and while all the world is talking 
peace and everybody wants it, it is almost impossible to keep 
pace with the preaching and prayers, and yet there are 
obstacles to be overcome, and conditions to be established, 
before we can secure or merit the blessing. This is the new 
chapter that is opening in our new century. Happily we have 
in you, good friends, those who will and can help us by your 
co-operation and generous contributions, and now we have 
speakers who will ‘‘show us the way.’? ‘‘Iet us walk 


therein.”’ 


— Suggestions for Unibersal Peare. 


ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS OF HENRY W. WILBUR 
AT 


TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 


Sunday, Nov. 27th, 19I0. 


Israel’s great prophet, gave to our race a divinely ap- 
pointed formula for living the right life. He declared that 
‘‘the work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness quietness and assurance forever.’’ Peace is 
therefore a product, having its antecedent condition, and that 
condition righteousness. If any of the vital concerns of life 
could be settled by repeating axioms or preaching platitudes, 
all of the great steel plants in the country would now be work- 
ing over time transforming swords into plow-shares and spears 
into pruning-hooks, but we know they are not so employed. 

As a matter of fact a spineless reform produces few tan- 
gible results. There is a sort of moral militancy which should 
characterize even a peace campaign. It is sometimes as 
necessary to codemn the dogs of war, as to coddle the dove 
of peace. 

What we call civilization and progress are not simple, but 
complex things. Many interests, apparently or actually con- 
flicting, have to be considered, that hazy and sometimes lazy 
thing which we call public opinion has to be educated and 
inspired, and a positive conviction formed. We have heard 
this morning that this is so. Peace men in Congress vote for 
expanding militarism, because their constituents so demand. 
It is the business of the citizens to make the counter opinion 
percolate into the consciousness and even the conscience of the 
law-makers. 
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When we have uttered all of our precepts, there remain 
practical things which every man and woman can do in the 
way of educating the public. 

It is practical to insist that our country shall not engage 
in the brutal competition of building more battle-ships than 
do the foolish nations, in order that we may beat them in a 
game of triumphant sea power which is not worth while. 

We should constantly impress a sluggish consciousness 
and a sleepy conscience with the findings of two Hague Con- 
ferences. At one, the nations agreed not to bombard any un- 
fortified town or city from the ocean side, and at the other con- 
ference an equally solemn compact was made not to bombard 
such towns from the land side. If the faith thus plighted is 
kept by the nations, armies and navies for ordinary defence 
purposes become unnecessary evils, and the question may be 
asked why fortify at all? 

Reasonable people can insist upon an increase of neutral 
. territory, and statesmanship must find in this plan a great 
agency for securing and maintaining the peace of the world. 
Every artificial waterway, and all of the arteries of peaceful 
commerce should lie within neutral zones. 

To neutralize the Philipine Islands, by agreement of the 
nations, would do more toward warding off the ‘‘yellow peril’’ 
in fact, than all of the war policies of our jingo politicians, 
with their appeals to race prejudice and hatred. 

But war is not simply national and international. It may 
be social, and often is industrial. We have not begun to 
adequately apply the agencies of peace to domestic difficulties 
nearer at hand, and much easier of settlement than are the 
matters which involve world policies. 

Two contending and supposably conflicting interests, by 
strikes and lockouts, imperil the peace, and multiply incon- 
venience for the general public. Often these interests live by 
serving that public. We have hardly come into possession of 
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real twentieth-century wisdom, until we have devised a 
scheme of compulsory arbitration for industrial belligerents, 
which will compel them to behave themselves, maintain peace, 
and in an orderly fashion serve human needs. 

But it is necessary to stand for the unattainable, while 
working for the attainable. Thinking in the ideal world, but 
living in the real world, is the mark of our high calling. 
Knowing that the mills of God grind slowly but surely, and 
possessing the grace of patience, working for the cause, and 
the certain successful issue becomes a pleasure. More mad, 
and not nearly so safe, than the undevout astronomer, is the 
impatient reformer. 

I end as I began with Isaiah: ‘‘How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings; that 
publisheth peace.’’ In these later days may we feel that this 
is more than a prophetic reference to the Man of Galilee, but 
is the hope possible of fulfillment by every begotten son of 
God, as he struggles to make the old world the abode of 
righteousness and peace. 


Beare and Lduration. 


ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS OF FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS 
AT 


TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 


Sunday, Nov. 27th, rgto. 


The work of the teacher in advancing the cause of inter- 
national peace may be considered under three aspects. 

ist. It is the duty of the teacher of history to interpret 
correctly the lessons of the past. A study of recent history 
compels the conclusion that it is of the greatest possible 
importance to the business man that peace should be main- 
tained. In the United States during the past century we have 
had five industrial panics—1837, 1857, 1873, 1893 and 1907. 
It will be noticed that the second and fourth occur at an 
interval of twenty years, whereas the third and fifth occur at 
a shorter interval of sixteen and fourteen years respectively. 
Is there not a clear reason for the recurrance of these panics, 
with the momentous consequences that an industrial depres- 
sion always entails, at a shorter interval? 

I suggest that the close student of economic history will 
be brought inevitably to the conclusion that war, by destroy- 
ing the wealth of the world and straining, as it does, public 
credit, hastens the coming of a panic. From 1837 to 1857 was 
a period of comparative peace throughout the world, and 
consequently the second panic was slow in making its appear- 
ance. The period from 1857 to 1873 was marked by three 
bloody and costly struggles—our own Civil War, the Austro- 
Prussian War and the Franco-German War, and therefore as 
a necessary consequence the panic comes more quickly. The 
third period from 1873 to 1893 was again a period of compara- 
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tive peace, but the fourth period was marked by our own 
Spanish War, the struggle in South Africa and the Russo- 
Japanese War, and again as the necessary result of the shock 
and strain which these wars have entailed, the period of in- 
dustrial prosperity is far shortened and the panic makes its 
appearance after a shorter interval. 

To my mind this argument is the more noteworthy be- 
cause sometimes business men have regarded the movement 
for peace and the establishment of permanent international 
tribunals as a work in which sentimentalists alone were en- 
gaged, and is therefore worth while to direct attention of the 
special importance of this matter to business men. 

2nd. In the incidental work of the class room by observ- 
ing the national Peace Day and by directing attention to 
peaceful rather than military ideals of patriotism. The 
teacher can do a most useful work in suggesting to his pupils 
the right kind of national ideals. 

3rd. It is, however, of paramount importance that the 
teacher should understand properly our supreme task as a 
Nation. It is not merely to extend in numbers, or in wealth, 
or in area; it is to produce a national type of character. We 
believe that this national type will not be weak and unaggres- 
sive, but that it will be brave, determined, patriotic. To this 
end, therefore, the teacher should direct attention to the great 
work along peaceful lines which confronts the American 
citizen to-day. There are tremendous political and social 
problems confronting the American people. ‘They need to be 
solved in a brave and determined way, and it seems to me that 
we cannot do better than direct our pupils’ attention to the 
great necessity of the militant qualities in the everyday life of 
the American citizen. It is in this way that character best 
develops, and by proper attention to these problems we are 
doing a work that is more worth while than by pursuing any 
plan of international aggression. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


from the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature Sen points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book. 


from Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unle 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth. 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”? Lendon. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
“he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give usa description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a-‘tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated tothe impressions and descriptions, 
he total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you haye given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile. 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf's well-known abil 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
a man of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu: 
ment, 


John E, Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries, 


tsrael Abrahams, Editor of the “ Jewish Chron- ; 
Icle,”” London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf 1s always entertaining, here 
he is boldas well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr, Krauskopf pleases the historian as wel} 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus, 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil @ 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, 
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Philadelphia, December 4th, 1910. 


At a gathering of liberally minded ministers recently 
a layman, who was present as a guest, compared the sad bina 
force of such a play as Mr. Jerome’s, The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back, and its influence upon those 
who saw it acted, with the force and influence of the 
Church and pulpit upon church-goers and the commu- 
nity at large. This gentleman, himself a regular church 
attendant, was inclined to believe that a play of this 
type is so forceful a moral and spiritual stimulus as to 
conclude that the Church will perhaps outlive its use- 
fulness and be succeeded by the stage. 

The story of this play is most simple. In the 


The Passing of 
average boarding-house is gathered a company of ‘he Third Floor 


people, each one selfish and_ self-centered, without san? 
thought or regard for any of the others. The author 
pictures types—the cheating landlady, the slovenly 
maid, the aristocratic good-for-nothing, the ever-quar- 
reling married pair, the painted lady, the hussey, the 
bully, the coward, the cad, the satyr, the rogue. Into 
the midst of this precious household there comes, un- 
expectedly, a character who typifies the better self of 
each of these. The working out of the story deals 
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with the influence of the better self upon each type, 
and the reformation of every one of them into good 
and natural men and women. 

The particular The conclusion of the interested layman, with regard 

eerie bd to the possible effect of such plays upon the Church, 

theater. may be dismissed with the simple statement that 
Church and stage have their specialized purposes, 
meet specific needs, and cannot, therefore, super- 
sede each other. The regrettable attitude of taboo 
assumer by good church-folk toward the theater 
and by inveterate theater-goers toward the Church is 
due to a misunderstanding of the province of each 
of these institutions. The Church is concerned, prin- 
cipally, with man’s spiritual endowments and the appli- 
cation of his divine attributes to the coarse and gruel- 
ing duties of the daily life, to find in them the joy 

{ and happiness of which he is capable. The theater is 

concerned with man’s emotional endowments and their 
excitation to the joy and happiness of tears and 
laughter during hours of leisure. 

weciie’ ating: Fortunately for both Church and theater there is a 

ihe a perceptible evolution going on in each to attain these 
purposeful ends. The Church is freeing itself from 
the chains of dogma and is marshalling its forces on 
the problems that greet living men in the heat and 
battle of their work-a-day pursuits. The theater is 
releasing itself from the false assumption, fostered by 
the old theology, that man’s emotions are vile and 
sinful in their origin, and is arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the emotional elements can be stirred to their 
depths best by action and situations that are free from 
immoral suggestiveness, 
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Paeorenatery however, no inroads are being made 
upon the bigoted attitude against the theater long held 
by certain good church-folk. They are not coming 
to the assistance of the stage in its struggle for eman- 
cipation. Our own city, conservative and devout, is 
especially guilty. Certain producing managers have 
discovered that Philadelphia is a great try-out town 
for plays of questionable morality and avowed inde- 
cency. It has the reputation of patronizing the 
salacious and enjoying the immorally suggestive. I 
have in mind two particular plays, so vile that they 
could not hold the attention of evil-reputed New York 
for a week each, that prospered here during the same 
period when two clean, wholesome comedies all but 
starved at the box office. 

Play-producing, we must remember, is a business—a 
risky, expensive one, at that—and play-producers are 
not philanthropists or moral regenerators of the human 
race. When they incur the financial investment that 
accompanies the production of a play-with-a-purpose 
they look to the cleanly minded and church-interested 
population for patronage, support and applause. 
Denying these, we may cry out against the degeneracy 
of the stage from the very roofs of the theaters, and 
it will be of no avail; for, a business man carries in 
stock the goods his patrons demand. 

Our church leaders may mourn the fact that there 
are half a million unchurched in Philadelphia; a play 
censorship (offered as a remedy recently) will neither 
keep these people frdm the theater nor bring them into 
the fold. If the Church is inefficient in its effort to 


attract them and the church leaders are genuinely con- 


Church-folk, 
however, are not 
assisting the 
stage to eman- 
cipate itself. 
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cerned about reaching them, then they should lead this 
half a million to witness such forceful preachments as 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back. The more such 
plays are patronized the more of them will be written 
and produced. Personally, I am frank to admit that 
when the title and theme of this discourse will have 
been forgotten, Mr. Jerome’s play will still be a sub- 
ject for discussion. When the influence of the many 
millions of sermons that will be preached during the 
life of The Passing of the Third Floor Back will have 
become nil, the regenerative qualities of the better- 
self, as portrayed by Mr. Jerome and Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, will continue a force in the lives of those 
who witnessed the performance. 

Technically speaking, The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back is not a play at all. The very prerequisites 
of drama—action, novelty of situation and the ele- 
mental contentions that appear vital in the lives of all— 
are absent in its construction; yet it attracts vast audi- 
ences, holds them, moves them to tears and laughter 
and leaves a conscious influence upon them. Why, 
then, do people crowd to see this piece performed? 
Because they witness on the stage an experience which 
they themselves have lacked, but which they  sin- 
cerely desire. 

In one or another of the characters they see them- 
selves visualized, lifted out of the orchestra seat or 
gallery bench and transplanted before the footlights, 
in all their meanness and selfishness, thinking the 
thoughts and doing the things that their better-selves 
despise and abhor, eagerly waiting, hungering for just 


such an influence as that of the Passerby in the play 
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to enter their lives. They are moved to tears of joy 
and laughter; they feel good over the transformation 
of the types portrayed in the prologue; they yearn for 
something or somebody to touch them, too, with the 
hand of unselfish kindness and whole-souled love, to 
revivify and rekindle their better-self into a conscious- 
ness of its strength and vital power. 

Nothing can prove more positively man’s inherent 
goodness than the effect of this play upon its audi- 
ences. -In cosmopolitan New York or home-loving 
Philadelphia, in the gallery or the pit, it was the same. 
Not one, in whom the spiritual faculties were at all 
developed, but he felt the better for having witnessed 
the moral regeneration of that conglomerate boarding- 
house crew; not one, in whom the evil-self had as- 
serted mastery, but his heart was stirred and his con- 
conscience quickened; not one, in whom the better- 
self had been laid low by his own greed and selfish- 
ness and folly, but he was swayed to the depths by the 
innate, regenerative power for good within him. 

O that we could forget the baneful dogma that 
man is born in sin; that his natural tendencies from 
infancy are bad and pernicious; that good and evil, 
God and the devil, are two antagonistic forces con- 
stantly warring for supremacy over man! 

I recall the story my mother taught me of the two 
angels whom God sends to accompany every little boy 
and girl. The one on the right always counsels for 
good; the one on the left for evil. When a good deed 
is done, the angel on the right rejoices, blesses the 
little boy or girl, and the angel on the left is forced to 
say “Amen”; when an evil deed is done, the angel on 


Effect of this 
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man’s innate 
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the left rejoices, promises that evil shall come upon 
the little boy or girl, and the angel on the right is com- 
pelled to say “Amen.” 

The real meaning of this nursery tale came to me 
only after I began to distinguish between good and 
evil on my own account and experienced, with joy or 
sorrow, the effect each had upon me. So lastingly im- 
pressive are the stories we learn at our mother’s knee 
that when the study of theology introduced me to the 
forces for good and evil, I recognized my boyhood 
angels, whose counsels more often entered the left 
ear than the right. In deep humility have I frequently 
apologized to my good angel on the right for the many 
times that he has been compelled to say “Amen” at the 
bidding of the other. 

Both in the theoolgy of the nursery and in the the- 
ology of the seminary, therefore, Judaism recognizes 
the existence of impulses for good and evil—tech- 
nically called Yezer Tov and Yezer Hara, popularly 
translated the better-self and the evil-self. Both of 
these impulses, however, are of God’s creation. Ju- 
diasm abhors the idea that man is laboring under the 
burden of original sin and is constantly handicapped by 
the questionable iniquity of his mythological ancestry. 
On the contrary, man is born pure and uncorrupt. 
Babies die, of course; but their death is an atonement 
for the sins of their parents. The breath of school 
children, say the Rabbis, is free from the very taint of 
sin, which is not recorded to their discredit until they 
have reached the age of puberty. 

Evil doing, therefore, is not the natural state of 


man. His passions and desires are God-given and 
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are, therefore, wholly natural, proper and good. 
These, as well as man’s capacities for virtue, are 
meant to be his servants, not his masters. Only their 
constant abuse makes an evil of them and nurtures 
them into a power to be reckoned with. 

An ancient Rabbi asks, very pertinently, “If God 
has created our passions and desires, how can man 
make them good?” Certain theologies answer the 
question by resorting to renunciation and celibacy. 
But, according to the Talmud, God replied to the 
questioning Rabbi, “Thou, man, hast made them bad.” 

When, indeed, satisfaction of physical needs becomes 
surfeit and gluttony; when joy becomes hilarity, and 
contentment is poisoned by envy; when commercial 
enterprise becomes lying and thieving, and the holiness 
of the marriage relationship unholy lust, then has man 
abused the God-given and wholly natural passions and 
desires—the better-self has been completely crushed, 
the evil-self is triumphant. The angel on the left is 
exulting in glee and laughter; the angel on the right 
has covered his face with his wings in shame. 

Study, for a moment, the types that Mr. Jerome 
portrays in the prologue of his sermon-play. The 
same types exist not alone in the boarding-house, but 
in the palace and the mansion, there, perhaps, even in 
an aggravated form. So immersed are they become 
in the abuse of powers that should have been a bless- 
ing and a holy joy to them that they are apparently 
beyond redemption. Yet every one of them eventually 
recognizes the unnamed better-self when he is so sud- 
denly thrust into their midst. They know his voice 
when he speaks to them, but not his face. They recol- 
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lect having met him when they first vowed professions 
of lasting love and tenderness and devotion, but, in 
times of stress, have forgotten even the place where 
they had formed friendship. Everywhere do they hear 
that unmistakable voice and see the compelling eyes— 
in the streets, in the crowd, especially at night when 
they are alone on their pillows, in silence, with their 
conscience and with their God. They remember him 
from childhood, when they knew not sin, when the 
evil-self was yet a stranger, before he became an 
acquaintance, a friend, a master. They needed but 
to have their minds jarred, their hearts touched, their 
consciences awakened to have their better-self impelled 
to its own and recreate them into lovable and loving 
men and women. 

Such a wonderful transformation can be the lot of 
all of us, no matter how mean, selfish, greedy, vain, 
envious, cowardly, boastful, hopeless, unloving and 
unloved. Our good angel has not flown away and 
our bad angel can not be triumphant forever. Our 
better-self is not dead, only crushed. If we would only 
let it speak to us, weakly and timidly at first, it will 
gain strength and speak again and again; and if we 
would only give heed and yield to its influence! 

To the Cheat the Better-Self says that money can 
not buy loving kindness; to the Sloven, that work is 
holy and a blessing; to the Painted Lady, that beauty 
lies not without, but within; to the Shrew, that love 
forgetteth and forgiveth all; to the Snob, that nobility 
is in character, not in ancestry; to the Bully, that 


honor lies not in reputation, but in present achieve- 


, ment; to the Satyr, that the satisfaction of the lower 
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passions is not happiness, but ruin; to the Coward, 
that struggle and determination yield success; to the 
Rogue, that all the wealth in the world can not com- 
pensate him who sells his birthright and his race; and 
to the man and woman who would sell themselves for 
gold, that the greatest thing in all the world for them 
is to battle, hand-in-hand, through poverty and 
struggle, hopes and fear, pain and joy, to love and 
lite: 

“The difference between the wicked and the right- 


’ 


eous,” says the Midrash, “is that the wicked are in the 
power of their hearts, while the righteous have the 
heart in their power.”’ For the ancients the heart was 
the seat and inciter of all thought and action. The 
better-self and the evil-self thus dwell in the heart. 
Which of the two shall speak to us? To which one 


shall we yield? In which way shall we be led? 


Shall we listen 
and follow? 
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. My Visit to Tolstoy. 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSKPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December 11th, rg1o. 


In the summer of 1894 I visited Russia for the purpose 
of proposing to the Czar a plan that might end or lessen the 
terrible persecution of the Jews in his realm. my visit to Russia 
The plan intended was a removal of the perse- 274 ''s Purpose. 
cuted Jews to unoccupied lands in the interior, there to be 
colonized on farms, and to be maintained, until self-supporting, 
by their correligionists of other parts of the world. 

Learning that, because a Jew, I would not be admitted 
into Russia, I conferred with President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Gresham, both of whom heartily endorsed 


‘ i Refused admission 
my plan and resolved to intervene. The Russian by Russian govern- 


Minister at Washington declaring his powerless- rive 

ness to visé my passport, our Secretary of State cabled to the 
American Minister at St. Petersburg to obtain the desired 
permission from the foreign office, only to receive as reply the 
words ‘‘Russian government deeply regrets its inability to accede 
to request in behalf of Reverend Jewish divine.”’ 

The injustice of the reply determined me more than ever 
to enter Russia, if only to make a test case of my citizenship 
tights. The treaty between the United States gece 
and Russia guarantees to every American citizen my citizenship 
the right of entry on Russian soil, and as an ei 
American citizen that right was mine; my religion being my 


private affair and no concern of Russia’s. The determination 
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to test the supremacy of international law over national preju- 
dice aroused a large part of the American press to a vigorous 
endorsement of my position. A bill was introduced in 
Congress to the effect that the treaty between the two coun- 
tries be declared abrogated if an American citizen be turned 
back from the gates of Russia by reason of his religion. 

In the height of the agitation I departed for Russia, 
knocked at the gates of St. Petersburg—and was admitted. 
Pars a, Russia had evidently come to the conclusion 

that it was better policy to admit me and to keep 
her eyes on me than to allow the agitation and the indignation 
to continue in our country. 

While within the Russian borders, I was privileged to 
come in contact with many prominent Russians, one of them 
Met distinguished M. Witte, who at that time was Minister of 
Russians: Finance and practically at the head of the em- 
pire, the Czar, Alexander III, being critically ill in the Crimea, 
where he shortly after died. 

But of all the men I met none made the impression that 
was left upon me by my visit to Count Leo Tolstoy. It was 
Tolstoy most dis- made possible by Mr. Andrew D. White, the dis- 
tinguished of all. tinouished scholar and statesman, who at that 
time represented our country at St. Petersburg. He had 
written and asked the count to meet me and to learn of the 
mission that brought me to Russia. The count’s daughter, 
Tatiana, replied that her father would be pleased to have me 
visit him, adding that he was just then engaged in hay-making, 
and, therefore, had not much leisure. ‘To take as little of his 
time as possible I arranged to arrive in the court-yard of his 
manor-house at Yasnaya Polyana, late in the afternoon. 
Approaching a group of peasants that stood at a well drinking 
water and mopping their brows, my travelling-companion, a 
young Russian lawyer, asked them where we might find the 


count. One of them stepped out of the group, and, lifting 
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his cap, said most courteously that he was Tolstoy, and, 
learning my name, he bade me a hearty welcome. 

From the moment I first gazed upon him he held me 
captive, and, by a strange psychic power, he has held me en- 
thralled ever since. No wish of mine has been geld me captive 
more fondly cherished in the sixteen years that [0m fitst meeting. 
have since passed by than that of some day visiting Russia 
again, and only for the purpose of seeing once more that 
strangely fascinating personality, of listening again to his 
marvelous flow of wisdom. 

I had often wondered how a Moses, an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, 
a Socrates, looked and talked, denounced and dreamed, the 
moment I saw and heard Tolstoy I knew. One | : 

His personality. 

hour’s talk with him seemed equal to a whole 

university course in political and social science; one walk 
with him on his estate stored up in the listener more knowl- 
edge of moral philosophy than could be crowded into a year’s 
seminary instruction. Great as was the power of his pen, 
immeasurably greater was the power of his living word. In 
some mysterious way the flow of his speech seemed to exercise 
an hypnotic spell upon the speaker as much as upon the 
listener. The speaker seemed at times translated into a super- 
human being, seemed inspired, seemed to speak words not his 
own, as one of the ancient prophets of Israel] must have spoken 
when he said the words: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,’’ while the 
listener seemed scarcely capable of thought or speech, felt his 
being almost lose its identity and become merged with that of 
the speaker. 

At times his voice would sound as EHlijah’s voice must 
have sounded when he said to Ahab, the king, ‘‘ Thou art he 
who troubleth Israel,’’? and at times it would seem as sweet as 
the voice of one of Russia’s nightingales. At times his strong, 
rugged, bearded face would resemble that of the pictured 
Jupiter in wrath, and then it would rival in serenity one of 


_ with his own, 
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Raphael’s saints. At times he would seem to carry on his 
shoulders all the woe of the world, resembling one of the 
mediaeval pictures of the martyr of Nazareth, and then again 
he would seem as care-free and happy as a little babe. He 
had never learned the art of concealing his thoughts and emo- 
tions. His face and voice were as a mirror that revealed with 
microscopic exactness his innermost self. What he felt moved 
to speak he spoke; what he felt urged to do he did; he never 
stopped to consider whether it will please or displease, whether 
it will bring praise or censure upon him. Like a piece of 
living, weather-beaten New England granite he l6oked in his 
home-spun crash blouse, his jean trousers girded at the waist 
with a rope, his coarse woolen shirt open at the neck, his 
well-worn bast shoes. He seemed, indeed, a composite of the 
looks and traits and thoughts that characterized the Puritans 
in the early history of the New England states. 

He lived his life according to his own light. Excepting 
God, he bowed to no master. His conscience was his sole 
rule of right. His law was his own. His creed was his own. 
His style of dress, his mode of living were of his own choosing. 
His was above all else himself, not an echo of another. 
He was the freest man in the most enslaved of lands. His 
was the brightest mind in darkest Russia, the most democratic 
spirit in the most autocratic of realms. His peasant garb 
could not hide the noble man, ennobled by exalted thought 
and achievement and not by the will of potentate. His 
peasant labor could not hide the man born to command, not 
by means of knout or sword or prison but by the law of love 
and right and truth. 

As fearless as he was in his denunciations of the wrong- 
doings of government and church and society, and as bold as 
a Ea he was in his reform propositions, so gentle and 
world so gentle simple-minded was he at his family table. I had 
read that two kinds of meals were served at his 
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_table, a frugal one for himself and a sumptuous one for'the 
rest of his family. The meal of which I partook was a frugal 
one for all. I was, however, little conscious of what I ate. 
I was held spell-bound by the count’s conversation which 
dominated the table, and which was carried on in English, 
occasionally passing into German or French or Russian. 

He was in an especially happy mood that evening. In 
the mail that had been brought to the table there were a 
number of papers. Opening one of these, the 
London Standard, I believe, he observed that an 
article of his had been severely censored by the Russian 


A table incident. 


government. Large parts of it had been smeared over with 
black ink. What amused him was that the parts that were 
_left uncensored were worse than those that had been blackened 
out, revealing the stupidity of the censor. Turning to me, 
who sat at his right, he said that had the article been a 
panegyric on the Czar, it would probably have received the 
same treatment, for no matter what he writes, it is daubed 
over, here and there, on the general principle that, having 
been written by Tolstoy, it must of necessity be revolutionary. 
Continuing, he told me that that particular article was one of 
a series on the subject of ‘‘Chvistianity and Fatriotism,’’ which, 
not being permitted to be published in Russia, appeared in 
translation in England. In it he endeavored to show that 
Christianity and patriotism were incompatible, that the latter 
was an artificial creation, skilfully nourished by rulers for 
selfish purposes. On account of it wars are waged, evils are 
wrought, sufferings are inflicted by Christians upon Christians, 
who are veligiously taught to love one another, to forgive one 
another, to do good to each other, and who are Jatriotically 
trained to hate and overreach each other. Humanity, he said, 
must be put in the place of patriotism. The latter is both 
stupid and unmoral, stupid because it leads each nation to 
regard itself the superior of all others, and wzmoral because it 
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lures nations to possess themselves of advantages at the cost 
of others, thus violating the fundamental law of morality, 
that of not doing to others what they would not have others 
do to them. Humanity makes the whole world every man’s 
country, and every man each man’s brother. 

When first introduced to the family I felt that their wel- 
come was not quite as hearty as was that of the count. I 
His home over-run COUld easily understand the reason. ‘The pres- 
By sisters: ence of guests was almost a daily occurrence, 
and quite a burden on the household. ‘The count denied him- 
self to none who had a genuine purpose for seeking him. But 
he was out of patience with mere curiosity seekers or news- 
paper writers, who sought to rob him of his valuable time in 
order to fill a column or two with sensational matter. One 
such writer, a lady journalist, came one day for the sole pur- 
pose of having him give her the menu of his vegetarian diet, 
to tell her whether his undergarments were of as coarse a 
fabric as were his outer clothes, and whether an equally 
picturesque peasant-garb might not be designed for women. 

My first impression that I was classed with the other 
afflictions of the count’s universal popularity soon wore off, 


Special incident However, by reason of a letter to the family 
wins for me 

family’s special 
welcome, professor. This gentlemen had, a short time 


which I brought with me from a distinguished 


before, been dismissed from the university of St. Petersburg 
because he had published an essay on The Ethics of the Talmud, 
in which he had endeavored to show the lofty moral teachings 
of the Jews. I had made his acquaintance while in St. Peters- 
burg, and before leaving that city he called on me, and asked 
me whether I would not take a letter from him, of an entirely 
uncompromising nature, to Tolstoy, inasmuch, as at that 
particular time, a letter mailed to the count did not, for easily 
accountable reasons, always reach him. I readily consented, 
and that little service, the professor having been a great 
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favorite of the count, made me a welcome guest also to the 
family. 

Supper over, the count invited my companion and myself 
to join him on a walk and to tell him of what service he could 
be to me. I told him of the mission that brought 
F Approves of stand 
me to Russia and of the difficulties that were taken to gain 
placed in the way of my admission. He approved aac 
of the stand I had taken, but asked me to blame the govern- 
ments for it, mine as well as his, and not the Russians, who 
are a kindly people. 

He entered at length upon an exposition showing that if 
the United States would refuse to countenance discriminations 
between her citizens on account of religious {¢ United states 
belief, Russia would be obliged to yield. I told ae ieee ee 
him of the audience which Mr. White and myself would yield. 
had had with M. Witte, and that the latter had said that, the 
Czar being sick, nothing could be done without his consent, 
that I should state my request in the form of a petition, 
written in English and Russian, and that he would present it 
to the Czar with his approval upon the latter’s return, and 
that I had complied with the advice given. The count had 
little faith that my petition would ever reach the eyes of the 


and it never did, for the Czar never returned alive. And 


Czar 
he had little faith in all official promises. The men in power 
at that time he believed to be either fanatics or cowards. The 
former sought to secure for themselves a soft berth in heaven, 
the latter sought it on earth. These were afraid to speak out 
their honest thought and to deal an honest blow for right and 
justice. ‘They were afraid of losing caste or position or of 
being condemned to penal servitude, as if better persons than 
they had not suffered martyrdom before, or were not now 
paying in Siberia the price for exercising their right to liberty 
of thought and speech. 
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He warmly approved of my mission but saw no present 
possibility of its realization. Even if the Czar were to feel 
hack teaes kindly disposed toward my plan, Pobiedonostzeff, 
mission buthas the Procurator of the Holy Synod, would inter- 
ore pose his objections to permitting Jews rooting 
themselves on Russian soil, 

The policy of the Procurator, he said; was to root out the 
Jews, to drive them either into the Greek Catholic Church or 
into exile or starvation, stupidly attributing the evils of Russia 
to her tolerance of non-orthodox-Christian faiths and seeing 
relief only in their extinction within the empire. And that 
miscreant considered himself the official head of the Russian 
church, and the administrator of its creed in the name of Jesus, 
of him who bade man to love even his enemy, to do good 
even to those who do evil, to forgive even those who offend, 
to bless even those who curse. 

Stopping suddenly, and turning his face full upon me, he 
asked ‘‘ What is your belief respecting Jesus?’’ I answered 
rere that I regard the Rabbi of Nazareth as one of 
toward Jesus, and the greatest of Israel’s teachers and leaders and 
aes reformers, not as a divine being who lived and 
taught humanly but as a human being who lived and taught 
divinely. ‘‘Such is my belief,’’ said he, and he continued 
“Your belief, however, is not that of the Jews in Russia. 
Many of them have little knowledge of Jesus, and more of 
them, I fear, have little love for him. And who can blame 
them?’’ he continued, ‘‘they have been made to suffer so 
much in his name that it would be little short of a miracle if 
they loved him. Mohamed was more honest, he gave to 
people the choice between the Koran and the sword. Chris- 
tians profess love, and practice hatred.’’ I told the count 
that through the mediation of Mr. White, the Procurator had 
consented to grant me an audience, but not till after the lapse 


of seven weeks, after his return from some monastery to which 
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he had retired for prayer, penance and meditation. ‘‘ Well 
may he meditate,’’ said the count, ‘‘on the wrongs he has 
committed, and even were he to do penance seven times seven 
weeks or seven times seven months or seven years, he could 
not blot out the guilt that stains his soul, and that has darkened 
and cursed the lives of tens of thousands of innocent human 
beings. 

Amazed at the freedom with which he exposed his con- 
demnation of the most powerful officials of the realm, and con- 
vinced that as he spoke to me he must have felts why he es 
spoken often to others, and that the government °#?¢d Siveria. 
could not possibly be ignorant of it, I asked how it was that 
he had escaped seizure, exile or imprisonment, to which he 
replied: ‘‘I am not yet sure that I shall not end my days in 
Siberia. That I have escaped thus far is due to the govern- 
ment’s sensitiveness of the world’s opinion. It knows of the 
hold my publications have gained for me on civilized people. 
It fears the cry of outrage that would be raised at the banish- 
ment or imprisonment of a man as old as I.”’ 

He was at that time sixty-six years old. I have since 
read, that when the Czar was one day approached by one 
of the grand dukes with a request for the banishment of 
Tolstoy on the ground that he incited rebellion against the 
government and the church, the Czar is said to have replied, 
‘Te ne veux pas ajouter a sa gloire une couronne @ un martyr”? 
—I do not wish to add to his glory the martyrs crown—words 
used by Louis XIV of France, when a similar request was 
made of him. 

After that statement, he walked silently, lost in deep 
thought, perhaps picturing to himself his declining days among 
fellow martyrs in far-away Siberia, perhaps Under the Poverty 
thinking of the agonies and tortures and untimely '*® 
deaths that had been inflicted by a cruel or misguided govern- 
ment on thousands of Russia’s noblest sons and daughters. 
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Silently he led the way toward a tree that stood near the 
house, upon a slight eminence. It was the Poverty Tree that 
was destined to afford him beneath its wide spreading branches 
his last resting place. It derived its name from the custom of 
poor peasants laying there their troubles before the count. 
Seating himself on a bench beneath the tree he beckoned to 
us to seat ourselves along side of him. He continued silent 
for some time, while the setting sun bathed his lionine face 
and hair in crimson and golden light, and gave him an appear- 
ance not unlike one of the old Norse gods or vikings which 
the artist’s brush has made familiar tous. At last he resumed 
his speech. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the “‘History o? Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl< 
tarian Church, writes; 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”” London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description, as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what,he conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
feaves a pleasing effect upon the miud 


The Hon. Andrew D, White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf's well-known abil: 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip. 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


Y wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israes Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron: 
ticle,” London, writes : 


Dr, Krauskopf 1s always entertaining, here 
he is boldas well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “‘ The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘The one will rise from the perusa} 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiaw 
traditions 
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My Visit to Tolstny. 


( Continued. ) 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


Philadelphia, December 18th, 1910. 


[Resumé—Discourse I: Reason for my visit to Russia and for my 
calling on Tolstoy. Description of his appearance and personality. Some 
of his views on Russia, its statesmen, its religion, its misgovernment. 
A pause under Poverty Tree beneath which he now lies buried. ] 


The first question count Tolstoi put to me, after his long 
silence, was from what part of the United States I hailed. 
Upon my telling him that Philadelphia was my 


‘ Tolstoy recalled 
home, he expressed himself as much pleased. aid sent from 


He recalled the two shiploads of food we sent eens in 
from our port, two years earlier, for the relief of "Ss!* 
the famine-stricken of Russia, and of the distribution of which 
he had had personal charge, and he spoke with pleasure and 
appreciation of Mr. Francis B. Reeves, our fellow-townsman, 
who had accompanied the food-relief. 

With even keener delight he recalled that the first aid 
received from the United States was from the Jewish congre- 
gation of Sacramento, California, which to him fist pale mead 
was all the more remarkable from the fact that from Sacramento 


the district stricken was, through governmental nea 
restriction, uninhabited by Jews. The expression of pleasure 
turned to one of sorrow when he remarked that Russia had 
little deserved such generous treatment at the hands of Jews, 
—and he lived to see the manner in which it was repaid in 


Kishineff and other places. 
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Reverting to our city, he said that the name of Phila- 
delphia had always had a pleasant sound for him, partly 
Was fond of because of its meaning ‘‘Bvotherly Love,’ and 
ag partly because it was founded by William Penn. 
He expressed a high admiration for Quakers, and asked how 
strong they were numerically and whether they are still as 
opposed to war and resistance as their founders were. Upon 
answering his question to the best of my ability, he asked: 
‘‘Why is it that war, which is the greatest curse of mankind, 
has so many advocates, and peace, the greatest of all bless- 
ings, so few?’’ After some discussion we both agreed that it 
was due to that strange perversity of human nature that sees 
the right and approves of it, and yet often willfully chooses 
the wrong. 

He blamed the schools for many of the errors that obtain 
in society, and claimed that there was too much education of 
the wrong kind, and too little of the right. In 


Blamed school for R : . : 
many of present- discussing this statement of his, I chanced to 


hott mention that education in the lower grades was 
compulsory with us. To this he strongly objected. All com- 
pulsion, he said, was wrong. Man must be gotten to do right 
by the law of love and not by the rule of force. Upon my 
telling him that but for compulsory education some parents 
would never send their children to school, he said: ‘‘ What of 
it? The children would probably be no less moral and no less 
happy than those of highest education. I have associated 
with the learned and the ignorant, and I have found more 
honor and honesty, more fear of the Lord and more true 
happiness, among the unlettered than among the lettered. 
The more of education we cram into the heads of the people 
the more of the fear of God is crowded out of them. The 
world lives by the love of God and not by the primer or 
the multiplication table.’’ ‘‘ What, if you had had no edu- 
cation ?’’ I ventured to ask. Quickly and feelingly came the 
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answer ‘‘’The world would have been none the worse, and 
I would have been the happier.’’ ‘‘ What if Jesus and the 
other prophets had had no schooling?’’ I asked. ‘To which 
he replied ‘‘It was not what they got out of their schools that 
made them the spiritual and moral powers they became, but 
what they got out of their hearts. God puts more education 
into the human heart than man has ever been able to put into 
the head. Some of the wisest and best people hereabouts are 
peasants who have never seen the inside of a school, and who 
do not know one letter from another.’’ ‘‘ What of Paul,”’ 
I asked, ‘‘ who certainly enjoyed the benefits of the Greek 
schools of his day?’’ ‘To which he replied ‘‘’The schools 
made of Paul a theologian, and Christianity would have been 
the better without the theology of Paul.,’’ 

Other objections to some of his paradoxical views on 
education suggested themselves to me, but I left them unsaid. 
I perceived that while tolerant of objections, his mana 
opinions were fixed. He apparently judged of favorable sur- 
world-conditions from the view-point of his a 
limited and unfavorable horizon. Under different conditions, 
some of his opinions on education, and on a number of other 
subjects which we discussed, would probably have been quite 
different. 

The conversation turned to social conditions in the United 
States, and on these matters he displayed an amount of knowl- 


edge that was amazing. The more I listened weit informed of 
political and social 
conditions in 


the more I wondered, till finally I could not but 
ask him how he who wrote and worked so much United States. 

could find time to keep himself so well informed of a country 
so far away as the United States. To which he replied ‘Your 
country has interested me even more than mine. I have lost 
hope in mine; all my hope was, at one time, centered in yours. 
But yours is a disappointment as much as mine. You call 


yourselves a Republic; you are worse than an autocracy. I 
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say worse because you are ruled by gold, and gold is more 
conscienceless, and therefore, more tyrannical than any human 
tyrant. Your intentions are good; your execution is lamen- 
table. Were yours the free and representative government 
you pretend to have, you would not allow it to be controlled 
by the money powers and their hirelings, the bosses and 
machines, as you do. I have read Progress and Poverty by 
Henry George, and I know what Mr. Bryce says about you in 
his Zhe American Commonwealth, and I have read and heard 
even worse things about your misgovernment than what they 
Savas 

We were all right, he continued, as long as we were 
an agricultural people. Our modes of life, then, were simple, 
sone and our ideals were high. Politics then was a 
gold and growth religion with us and not a matter of barter and 
ee sale. We became prosperous; prosperity brought 
luxury, and luxury, as always, brings corruption. ‘The thirst 
of gold is upon us, and, in our eagerness to quench it and to 
gratify our lust of luxury, our one-time lofty principles and 
aspirations are dragged down and trampled in the mire. We 
build city upon city, and pride ourselves in making one greater 
than the other, and, in the mean time, we wipe out village 
after village, whence have come our strength and moral fibre. 
The price of real estate in the cities is soaring to the skies, 
while farms are deserted and farm-houses decay. We tempt 
the farmer’s son and daughter from field to factory, and when 
we have exhausted them of their health and morals we think 
ourselves charitable when we prolong their miserable existence 
in hospitals or reformatories. We forget that our greatness 
lay in the pursuit of husbandry, and we seek our salvation in 
commerce and in the industries. 

With all our stupendous wealth, our slums are as bad, if 
not worse, as those of European cities, and we are building 
Prophesied war Up a proletariat class which will some day prove 
Hee our undoing. Our rich become degenerates, and 
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our poor become desperates, and in the struggle to come the 
desperate will rise up and slay the degenerate. We keep 
things quiet by throwing crumbs of charity to those who are 
in need of justice more yet than they are in need of bread. 
Some day they will tire of crumbs, and will ask their full 
share of what the rich eat and have, and, if denied, they will 
make short work of it. Our origin and our destiny should 
have warned us against repeating the fatal errors of the past. 
But for our colossal resources, we would long since have been 
dashed against the rocks. We may yet save ourselves by 
going back to the farm, and taking up anew the life and 
labors of our fathers. 

In this strain he continued for quite awhile, and the 
longer he spoke the sadder grew his speech and the more 
prophetic became his look. At length he ceased pisagreea, 
speaking, and an oppressive quiet ensued. I ¢t Kept silent 
recognized that he was deeply moved, and I therefore did not 
care to contradict some of his statements which were obviously 
based on error. In other of his statements I fully agreed with 
him, yet, loyalty to my country forbade my seconding the 
gloomy prospect he held out for us.: 

A fortunate interruption relieved the situation. His wife 
approached with a letter or manuscript in hand. He arose, 
proceded toward her, and, for a while, the two 


ms : Description of his 
conferred together. In all probability it was a relationship with 


manuscript of his which she was translating or Eatin ek 

revising. I was told that she was always doing something 
of that sort. She was his consultant, his reviser, his trans- 
lator, while his daughter, Tatiana, was his correspondent in a 
number of different languages. It is said that his wife copied 
twenty-one times the four large volumes of his novel War and 
Peace, and that there has been no novel nor little else of his 
writing, since their marriage in 1862, that did not pass 


through her hands. He found in her, in the fullest sense of 
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the word, his help-mate, a woman of great culture as well of 
great practical sense, who looked after his literary interests 
no less than after those of the household, and who often found 
it no easy task to be, as has been well said, ‘‘the patient wife 
of an impatient genius.’’ She bore him thirteen children, six 
of whom passed away in their early youth. She fairly idolized 
him and skilfully managed to slip, unknown to him, those 
little comforts into his life which he required for his well-being 
and which he had renounced. Neither she nor the children 
shared his view respecting the distribution among the peasantry 
of his estate and other property, and keeping for himself no 
more than an equal share with all the others. The family 
believed in availing themselves of the benefits of civilization, 
and for that they required the income of the farm and the 
royalty of his books. ‘There was quite a wrangle, for a time, 
between the family and its head, but it was amicably disposed 
of in the end, the count agreeing to their living as they chose, 
on the condition that they permitted him to live as he pleased. 
And so in his Moscow home as well as in that at Yasnaya 
Polyana, while the family rooms are said to be comfortably 
furnished, his own were poorly fitted out, and while they have 
servants and butlers and footmen, he attended to his own 
wauts, fetched his own water, cobbled his own shoes, and, in 
summer time, labored in the field, from morn to night, along- 
side the commonest peasant. 

Stopping suddenly in his conversation with his wife, and 
begging us to excuse him for leaving us, I asked him whether 
Description of his he knew where my bag was put, as I wanted to 
working room. get to my writing material for the purpose of 

dropping a line to the American Minister. Mr. White had 
feared that, not being wanted in Russia, I might get into 
trouble soon after leaving the protection of our embassy in 
St. Petersburg, and he had enjoined upon me that I keep in 
constant touch with him, as well as with the American consuls, 


Oe, 


while in the interior. The count informing me that my bag - 
had been placed into his working-room, on the ground floor 
of the house, I had a glimpse of the room in which some of 
the greatest writings of our time, of all times, first saw the 
light of day. It was a small room with an ordinary, bare 
floor somewhat the worse for wear, with a vaulted ceiling, 
and with very thick walls that gave it the aspect of a mediaeval 
cloister cell. I have since read that at one time it was a store- 
room, and that from the hooks in the ceiling were formerly 
suspended the ham supply for the family. Besides a crude 
writing-desk and a few chairs, there seemed to be no other 
furniture in the room, and its only ornaments, as far as I can 
recall, were some farm implements, tools, and seed bags. 
The desk was littered over with books and papers, and showed 
the kind of disorder one would expect of a genius like 
Tolstoy. 

Upon my return to the tree, I found the count in conver- 
sation with my companion, who told me later that upon 
Tolstoy’s asking him what his occupation was, Favored suppres- 
and upon his replying that he had graduated Si" % !amers- 
from the law-school of the University of Moscow, and that, 
owing to restrictive laws against Jews, he was not permitted 
to practice, the count had remarked that the government had 
done at least one good thing, it had diminished the number of 
lawyers. 

Resuming my seat alongside of him, he asked me whether 
it was true that New York expended as much as one hundred 
thousand dollars daily in public charity. I told 


Amazed at the 
him that it probably was true. Hethen returned amount of poverty 


to his discussion on the apalling contrast be- aes 

tween the very rich and the very poor of the large cities in 
Europe and America. The rich, he said, would never be as 
rich as they are nor the poor as poor if the latter were scat- 


tered as farmers over the land. It is their congregating in 
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large numbers in the cities, he said, that makes possible the 
extensive industries and commercial enterprises which enslave 
them, and which build up the great fortunes of the rich. 

‘‘Have you read my book What To Do ?’’ he suddenly 
asked me. I was obliged to answer ‘‘No.’’ I have read it 
Belittled his own Sitice, and several times, and profitably, too, but, 
perks: though I had read quite a number of his books 
before I met him, it was exceedingly embarrassing to be ques- 
tioned concerning the particular book which I had not read. 
Not to appear altogether ignorant of his writings, I proceeded 
to tell him that I had read his ‘‘War and Peace,’’ ‘‘Anna Karé- 
nina,’’ etc., etc., and started telling him how much I admired 
them, when, with an impatient look and gesture, he interrupted 
me, saying ‘‘These works are all chaff, chaff, play-toys, amus- 
ing gilded youth and idle women. It is my serious writings 
which I want the world to read. I have ceased publishing 
novels because readers do not know the meaning of them. 
They look for entertainment and not instruction, and even 
though I write only for the uplift of man, for the purifica- 
tion of society, they, like the hawk, seek out only the carrion. 
They neither recognize themselves under the fictitious name 
I adopt, nor do they see their share in the wrongs and vices 
and injustices depicted, neither do they perceive that it is for 
their co-operation that the novelist appeals when he pleads for 
the kingdom of heaven,on earth.’’ 

Returning to his book What To Do, he said, ‘‘even if you 
have not read it, you have read the Prophets, and having read 
Spoke of his book them, you know my teachings. ‘The book is an 
Wate De: appeal for pity for the submerged, for justice for 
the wronged, for liberation of the oppressed and persecuted, 
and for the application of the only remedy—a return to the 
simple life and labor on the soil. As our subsistence comes 
from the soil so can justice and right and happiness come from 
it alone, Help can never come from wealth, for wealth is the 
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creator of poverty and inequality and injustice. It can not 
come from the government for that exists largely for the pur- 
pose of keeping up inequality and injustice. It cannot come 
from the church, for she fears the Czar more than she fears 
God. It cannot even come from the schools which tend to 
train a class of people who think themselves too good for 
manual labor.”’ 

‘““Your plan to lead your people back to the soil,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘back to the occupation which your fathers fol- 
lowed with honor in Palestinian lands, is of some 

Saw solution of 
encouragement tome. It shows that the light Jewish problem 
is dawning. It is the only solution of the Jewish See mgt 
problem. Persecution, refusal of the right to own or to till 
the soil, exclusion from the artisan guilds, made traders 
of the Jew. And the world hates the trader. Make bread- 
producers of your people, and the world will honor those who 
give it bread to it.”’ 

‘There is little chance at present,’’ he continued, ‘‘fora 
Jewish colonization scheme in Russia. The government does 
not want to see the Jews rooting themselves on made a request 
Russian soil, and spreads the report that they *™ 
are unfit for agricultural labor, though I have been reliably 
informed that in the few Jewish agricultural colonies that 
have been tolerated on the steppes from the time of Alexander I 
they are as successful farmers as are the best.’’ And he 
asked me as a favor that I makea special trip to those colonies 
and report to him, preferably in person, the result of my 
observations. I was only too anxious to consent to his 
request. 

And yet another promise he asked of me, and which I 
gave no less cheerfully. But of this I shall speak in my next 


discourse. 
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A Word to our Subscribers 


The undersigned kindly asks the subscribers of “OUR 
PuLPiT”’ to send their subscription price of ONE DOLLAR 
for Series XXIV by return of mail. 

The sending out of bills for “Our PULPIT,” the acknowl- 
edging of the receipt of the ONE DOLLAR for the subscription 
takes a good lot of time and cost, which the subscriber could 


save us by remitting promptly. 


OSCAR KLONOWER, 
PUBLISHER, 


1435 EucLip AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


MR. OSCAR KLONOWER, 


1435 Euclid Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 


My Wisit ta Tolstoy. 


( Continued. ) 


A, Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, Deb: 


Philadelphia, December 25th, 1910. 


RESUME— Discourse I; Reasons for my visit to Russia and for my 
calling on Tolstoy. His appearance and personality. Some of his views 
on Russia, its statesmen, religion, misgovernment. A pause under the 
Poverty Tree—his burial place. 

Discourse If: Recalled food-relief for famine-stricken in Russia 
from Philadelphia and from Jewish congregation in California. Admired 
Quakers for their opposition to war. Blamed schools for many social 
wrongs. Severely criticised political and economical evils of our country. 
Ascribed them to growth of cities and to farm-desertions. His relation- 
ship with wife and family. His working-room. Against lawyers. Be- 
littled his novels. Spoke of his book What To Do? Saw solution of 
Jewish problem in agriculture only. 


At the conclucion of my last discourse I made mention 


of yet another request count Tolstoy made of me. It was in 


connection with his prediction that the Russian oistoy suggests 
school for training 
American lads in 


proposition to colonize Russian Jews upon un- agriculture. 


government would not look favorably upon my 


occupied farm-lands in the interior. ‘‘If the plan cannot be 
entered upon in Russia,’’ he asked, ‘‘ why can it not be made 
successful in the United States? What are you, Americans, 
doing to prevent a Jewish problem in your own country? 
How long before the evils that are harrowing your people in 
the old world may be harrowing them in the new? Your 
people are crowding into your large cities by the thousands 
and tens of thousands. You have built up Ghettoes worse 
than those of Europe. ‘There is excuse for it in Russia; there 
is no excuse for it in the United States. Yours is the right to 
own land and the best of it, and to till as much of it as you 
please. Granted that ages of enforced abstention from agri- 
cultural labor have weaned the elder generation from a love 
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of country life and farm-labor, why may not a love for it be 
instilled in the young? Lead your young people to the 
country and to the farm. Start agricultural schools for them. 
Teach them to exchange the yard-stick for the hoe, the 
peddler’s pack for the seed-bag, and you will solve the problem 
while it may yet be solved. You will see the lands tilled by 
them overflow, as of old, with milk and honey. You will see 
them give of their plenty to the people of the land, and receive 
in return goodly profit and esteem. And once again there 
will arise from among Jewish husbandmen prophets, lawgivers, 
inspired bards and teachers to whom the civilized world will 
do homage.”’ 

At yet greater length he spoke on this subject, and the 
more he spoke the more he quickened within me the resolve 
to do as he wished it to be done. 

And there, under Zhe Poverty Tree, it was where I gave 
Tolstoy the solemn promise that upon my return home the 
Founding of Farm earliest task I would enter upon would be the 
School promised.  &stablishment of an agricultural school for Jewish 
lads, and other lads. And the existence of the National Farm 
School, near Doylestown in this state, is testimony that I kept 
my promise. I had gone to Russia to see the Czar, and I saw 
a greater man instead. I had gone with a plan for colonizing 
Russian Jews in Russia, and I returned with a plan for teach- 
ing agriculture chiefly to Russian Jewish lads in the United 
States. Verily, ‘‘man proposes and God disposes.’’ And the 
hundreds of young men who have received their agricultural 
training at the National Farm School, and the hundreds of 
others, young and old, who, directly and indirectly, have been 
encouraged by that school to forsake the congested cities and 
to take up the farmer’s life, owe their escape from the miseries 
of the Ghetto, and their enjoyment of health and happiness, 
to the promise asked of me by that noblest of all farmers, 
count Tolstoy. 
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The establishment of the school was not an easy task, nor 
is its maintenance easy even now, notwithstanding the excel- 
lent record it has made. The bulk of our people promise kept 
have not yet acquired that profound grasp of the “"d ‘iMfculties. 
seriousness of our problem, and of its only possible solution, 
that Tolstoy had, sixteen years ago. Therefore is the support 
of that school still so meagre. Therefore has it still less than 
a hundred students in attendance when it easily could have a 
thousand, and more, if it had the means. And, therefore, are 
our Ghettoes more crowded than ever, and a greater drain 
than ever on our charities. That despite indifference and even 
hostility the school has persevered is due, to a very large 
extent, to the determination to keep sacred a promise solemnly 
given to one of the best of men. 

It was late that night when I took leave of the count and 
of some of the members of his family. Before departing, it 
was agreed that I enter at once upon my journey parting from 
to the Jewish agricultural colonies in the interior, Tolsoy: 
that I might see them at work during the height of their 
harvesting, and a peasant and his wagon were engaged to 
take me on that trip. The count bade me a hearty God-speed, 
and repeatedly urged me to make my report personally to him, 
and I promised that I would avail myself a second time of his 
proffered hospitality, if my way should lead me back again to 
Moscow or St. Petersburg. 

Unfortunately, after my inspection of the Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies, which fully confirmed the favorable reports the 
count had received of them, my investigations Never heard from 
led me to the Southern and Polish provinces, ™™ 29%" 
and consumed so much of my limited time that a return North 
was impossible. And so I never got to see the count again. 
And I never heard from him. Neither my report, which I 
sent to him in writing, nor my other communications to him, 
written in Russia and outside of it, have brought from him a 
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reply. Never a line from him even in answer to the informa- 
tion sent him that the National Farm School, which he had so 
strongly urged, had been founded. Never an acknowledgment 
from him of the early annual reports of the School that were 
sent him to show the headway it was making. 

The heartiness of his reception of me, his almost affec- 
tionate farewell, his deep interest in my mission and his 
Probable reason €arnest invitation that I repeat my visit to him, 
oh alencs: preclude the thought that I was forgotten by 
him or became indifferent to him after my departure. There 
is but one explanation—an explanation strengthened by 
similar experiences of others in connection with him—none 
of my communications ever reached him. I was not wanted 
in Russia. I was a persona non grata to the government; my 
name was blacklisted, and my mail fell under the ban of the 
censor. 

But, if my mail has never reached him, my thoughts have 
been with him often. Many a time have I sat with him, in 
With him in spirit Spirit, under that Poverty Tree. And yet more 
under PovertyTree Often will I sit with him there in the future, now 
that that site has become Holy Ground. 

Gladly do I forgive the church of Russia many an outrage 
or blunder she has perpetrated or permitted to be perpetrated, 
Has become his for the one good act she has performed—that of 
aes refusing Tolstoy sepulture in what she is pleased 
to call ‘‘consecrated ground.’’ She thus obliged him to desig- 
nate as his last resting-place a spot that was one of the dearest 
on earth to him, a spot that was intimately associated with 
his life’s philosophy, a spot located within a confine wherein 
he ruled more mightily and more exaltedly than any Czar that 
ever wielded scepter in vast Russia, where he wrote those 
epochal books of his which are destined some day to become 
of the basal elements of the religion of the future. 
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And even though no priest was nigh when the last rites 
over his remains were performed, there were present, besides 
his family, those who were more sacred in his : 
eyes than priests or metropolitan, more honorable mereetemirnes 
than even the Procurator of the Holy Synod— Ws 
his dearly beloved peasants. It was these who followed him 
to his last resting place. It was these who sang the mortuary 
hymn verlasting Memory, at his open grave. It was these, 
the ‘‘orphaned peasantry,’’ as they called themselves because 
of his death, who gave his burial a distinction such as no 
Czarian funeral procession had ever enjoyed, notwithstanding 
ecclesiastical pomp or military display. It was these whose 
labors and outlook he had sought to soften and to brighten, 
who delivered the briefest and most eloquent eulogy that has, 
perhaps, ever been spoken: ‘‘//is heart has burst because of his 
unbounded love for humanity. The light of the world is extin- 
guished.”’ 

In refusing religious sepulture to the holiest man in 
Russia, the Greek orthodox church performed the crowning 
feat in her long series of stupidities. And yet, 

In spite of herself 
by that act she did, in despite of herself, the church has made 
very thing she did not wish to see done. Like eed 
Mephistopheles in Goethe’s faust who, in response to the 
question who he is, says: ‘‘/ch bin ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
die stets das Bose will, und stets das Gute schafft,’’ so did she 
prove herself the power that sought the evil and yet performed 
the good. By her act of intolerance she gave a new saint to 
Russia, and perhaps the only one she has. By it she furnished 
a sanctuary to that country, one that may be destined to make 
a Mecca of Yasnaya Polyana, one that may be more piously 
sought in the future, and by larger numbers, than any shrine 
or sanctuary of her own creation. By that act she shed a halo 
of immortal glory around the head of him whom she sought 


to cover with infamy. 
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The church has two ways of conferring saintships, a lesser 
and a higher one. ‘The lesser distinction she confers upon 
Has two ways of lesser luminaries, generally upon those made fa- 
making saints = mous by myth or legend for great endurance in 
fasting or penance, or for conquering imaginary devils, for, 
working fancied miracles, or for displaying fiendish cruelty in 
persecuting and exterminating heretics. The higher distinc- 
tion she confers generally at the stake or on the gallows, 
within prison walls or in the torture chamber, upon men of 
great minds or great hearts, upon lovers of truth and fearless 
enunciators of it, upon men who because of their love of 
humanity defy the power that interdicts God’s greatest gift 
to man : the right to think and the right to believe and speak 
in accordance with the canons of reason and with the dictates 
of conscience. 

In asking me the difference between reform and orthodox 
Judaism in America, and between American Reform Jews and 
hc Russian Karaitic Jews, and in replying that the 
tolerance an act difference exists mainly in the synagogue, that 
Samia outside of it there is little or no difference in life 
and in social relationship, Tolstoy replied : ‘‘ Our church has 
not yet arrived at the stage of tolerance of different religious 
beliefs. That is the reason why such people as the Jews and 
Doukhobors and Stundists are persecuted, and such men as I 
are in ill repute. Our church still makes of religious hatred an 
act of piety. It still measures God by the passions of man. 
Had the church the power in our days which it at one time had, 
and were the age of martyrdom not past, she would long since 
have silenced me for rebelling against her irrational teaching and 
for denouncing her craven supineness in the midst of outrageous 
wrongs and injustices, as now they silence men in our country 
for rebelling against unjust enactments of the government.’’ 

Upon my saying that it was fortunate for us of the present 
day that all churches have been deprived of their one-time 
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all-controlling power, since no church has yet 
been known to have possessed power and not to nace uals. 
have abused it, he replied : ‘‘ That is true of all eras 
power, temporal as well as of ecclesiastic, and it would be 
more fortunate still if governments were as restricted in their 
power as is the church, if all power, all authority, were to 
cease, if the good that is inherent in every human being were 
to be given a chance to germinate and to flourish, and every 
man learn to live in complete harmony with the highest of all 
laws, the law of peace and good-will, which God has written 
into the human heart. There would then be no need of 
armies and armaments, of courts and police, of prisons and jails, 
no need of impoverishing the masses through heavy taxation 
for the support of millions of soldiers and officers in idleness, 
who ought to raise their own bread by their own handiwork.’’ 

‘‘On that day,’’ said I, ‘‘the Messianic Age, for which 
the Jews have hoped and prayed, will surely have dawned.”’ 
To which he answered : ‘‘ You, Jews, are right, 
Believed that the 
the Messiah is still to come, or, if he has come, his Messiah is still to 
message has not yet entered the hearts of men.) 

Recalling this remark of Tolstoy, on this Christmas morn, 
suggests the question: How many Christmas days will yet 
have to come and go before its gospel of peace and good-will 
will govern the hearts of all who call themselves Christians as 
it governed that of the Russian peasant-saint. 

And vividly I recalled his remarks on the shorn power of 
the church, when, six years later, the papers brought the 
news that Tolstoy had been excommunicated by 


Lessening of 


the Russian church. I could picture to myself church power 
shown by failure of 


the expression of sorrow or disgust on his face Tolstoy’s excom- 

when that church decree was conveyed to him. Dee 

Its ecclesiastical wrath, could have meant only hollow sounds 
to him. None knew better than he that the metropolitans 


who issued this excommunication merely grasped at a shadow, 
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that the substance was gone, that that age was happily passed 
when the pronouncement of the ecclesiastical anathema de- 
prived its victim of all association with friend or foe, deprived 
him of intercourse even with the closest members of his family, 
prevented them, under the penalty of like punishment, from 
providing him even with food, shelter and raiment. When 
during his flight from home, shortly before his death, he 
knocked at the doors of a monastery, and said ‘‘I am the 
excommunicated and anathematized Leo Tolstoy,’’ the reply 
was ‘‘It is a duty and a pleasure to offer you shelter.’’ The 
life of Tolstoy passed on as serenely, in the midst of his family 
and friends, after his excommunication as before. And the 
world’s esteem of him grew even greater than it had been, by 
reason of the charges upon which the excommunication was 
based, namely: 


‘‘Tn his writings on religious questions he clearly shows himself an 
enemy of the Russian Orthodox Church. He does not recognize God in 
three persons (or three persons in one God), and he calls the Son of God, 
the second person of the Trinity, a mortal human being. He scoffs at 
the idea of Incarnation. He perverts the text of the Gospel. He cen- 
sures the Holy Church and calls it a human institution. He denies the 
Church Hierarchy and ridicules the Holy Sacraments and the rites of the 
Holy Orthodox Church. Therefore, the Holy Synod has decreed that no 
priest is to absolve Count Tolstoy, or give him communion. Nor is he to 
be given burial ground, unless, before departing this life he shall repent, 
acknowledge the Orthodox Church, believe in it, and return to it.” 


He never recanted. He never changed his attitude to- 
wards the errors and wrongs of the Russian orthodox church. 
Died unreconciled And no one who ever stood and talked with him, 
VA COED. face to face, could ever have believed that that 
modern Prometheus, that stern and fearless personality, 
that re-incarnation of Mattathias of old, and of his valiant 
sons, the Maccabees, could ever swerve from a position once 
taken by him. When upon his death-bed, he was frequently 
importuned to return as a penitent to the mother-church ; he 
spurned every mention of it. He was still in the possession 
of his senses, he said, he still knew and believed that twice two 
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equals four, and as long as he knew and believed this so long 
would he continue to know and to believe that what he had 
said and written concerning the errors and wrongs of the 
‘church was the truth. 

It is noteworthy, and quite in keeping with the general 
tenor of the Russian orthodox church, that no cognizance was 
taken by the church of the many noble things 

Never a truer fol- 
Tolstoy had said and written and done; no lowerofJesus than 
cognizance of the self-sacrificing efforts he had Pe 
made to live the life which Jesus had lived and had enjoined 
upon his followers; no cognizance of his having conscientiously 
endeavored to square his life with the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount; no cognizance of his having brought light to 
those in darkness and comfort to those in sorrow, of his having 
cousorted and labored with the pcor and lightened their 
burden, of his having thirsted and hungered after righteous- 
ness, of his having sought peace and protested against war, 
and preached the gospel of the wrongfulness of all physical 
resistance, of his having, though of the oldest nobility, 
spurned luxury and ease and even money, having regarded 
these the source of corruption and the root of many of the 
evils in society. 

Such a person, and one even but half as good as this, 
should have been entitled to sepulture in the most.sacred of 
Christian cemeteries, and the most eminent of yet refused Chriss 
priests should have deemed it a privilege to have coop 
been permitted to perform the last rites over his mortal 
remains. So would it have happened among rational people, 
but so could it not have happened in Russia. There, because 
he could not subscribe to doctrines and rites and ceremonies 
for which he found neither scriptural nor rational warrant, 
priests felt themselves disgraced, and in danger of eternal 
damnation, even when their names were associated with that 


of Tolstoy. 


TO 


A striking illustration of this was given, seven years ago, 
at the university of Dorpat, at the oceasion of the celebratiom 
Priest objected to Of its hundredth anniversary. In comemmora- 
nN Oi fee tion of that event the institution elected as hon- 
Rals}0y's: orary members of the corporation a number of 
Russians distinguished in literature, science and art, one of 
these was Tolstoy, another was Ivan, the miracle-working 
priest of Cronstadt, elected to allay the church’s indignation 
at the choice of Tolstoy. Ivan, the priest, refused the honor, 


and in the following letter to the Rector of the University: 

‘“YouR EXCELLENCY—I have read your estimable and respectful 
letter to me, which is so full of subtle delicacy—I decline absolutely the 
honor of the membership to which I have been elected. JI do not wish to 
become connected, in any way, with a corporation—however respectable 
and learned—which, by some lamentable misunderstanding, has put me 
side by side with that atheist Leo Tolstoy—the most malignant heretic of 
our unfortunate age—who, in presumption and arrogance, surpasses all 
previous heretics of any age. I do not wish to stand beside Antichrist. 
J am surprised furthermore, to see with what indifference the University 
Council regards that satanic author, and with what slavishnes it burns 


incense to him.” 
IVAN SERGEIEF, 


Prior and Archpriest of the Cronstadt Cathedral. 

This letter tells of the attitude of the church towards 
Tolstoy better than any words of mine can tell. And this 
same Ivan, it is said, approved of the massacre of the petition- 
ers of St. Petersburg on that memorable White Sunday, and 
when petititioned to protect the Jews against threatening 
massacres, treated the appeal with silent contempt. 

It is to be remembered, however, that over and back of the 
Church of Russia stands the government. ‘The Czar is the 
Re icing head of the church. Whom the government 
back of that ofthe favors the church favors; whom the government 
Begs hates, the church hates. ‘The church hated Tol- 
stoy because the government hated him, and why it hated him 
we shall be told in the next discourse of this series. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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My Visit to Tolstoy. 


( Continued. ) 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D, D. 


Philadelphia, January ist, 1911. 


Speaking in our last discourse of the church’s excommuni- 
cation of Tolstoy, and of its refusing a resting place to his 

$ af ce ”» 
remains in what she calls ‘‘ consecrated ground,’’ go \onment used 
we said that the Czar is the spiritual as well as church for dis- 


crediting Tolstoy. 
the temporal head of the Church of Russia, and 
that the hated of the church is yet more the hated of the 
government. ‘This statement explains what otherwise is diffi- 
cult to understand, namely, how so good a man as Tolstoy, 
who, for more than two score years, strove to square his life 
with the teachings of the Sevmon on the Afount, could have 
incurred the hatred of the Russian orthodox Church. ‘The 
government had far more reason to hate Tolstoy than had the 
church. Finding it impolitic to proceed directly against him, 
it availed itself of the church for discrediting Tolstoy in the 
eyes of the credulous populace. 

Before entering upon a discussion as to why the govern- 
ment feared Tolstoy, we must first have a glimpse of his earlier 
years, and briefly follow his heroic self-extrica- getfore giving 
tion from the corruption of the aristocratic society "6°" 
into which he was born, and his gradual rise to the exalted 
station of greatest reformer in the history of Russia. 

He was born eighty-two years ago of an ancient noble 
family. His childhood years were spent in the midst of the 
gay military life of Moscow. Yet more gay and must hear story of 
more corrupt was the society that surrounded "Ss" 
him during his university life, Experiencing a revulsion of 
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feeling against the kind of life he was leading, he fled from 
the university before graduation, returned to his family estate 
at Yasnaya Polyana and took up the life of a farmer. 

This impetuous flight, and a later one of which we shall 
hear presently, may throw some light, upon his last flight, a 
few weeks ago, which came to a pathetic end, and of which 
we shall speak in our next discourse. 

Five years long he lived the life of a peasant, when a 
call to arms landed him on the battlefields of the Crimea, 
His early glory and Where he soon won distinction for heroic service. 
rer es But the dissoluteness of campaign-life soon dis- 
closed that the Tartar in him was not yet dead. He returned 
to the debaucheries of his former years, and, according to his 
own confession, with all the greater zest, because of the double 
glory that had come to him, that of a distinguished soldier 
and of a brilliant author. He had taken to story-writing, and 
displayed in it a talent that made success instantaneous. He 
became the lion of his day, and was courted by high and low. 
And the greater his glory the more unrestrained grew his 
libertinism.* 

But there were lucid intervals, now and then, during 
which he held up to himself the lofty ideals of his former 
peasant life, and bitterly he denounced himself, 
and even portrayed himself unsparingly in the 
character-sketches of some of his novels. His better self 
acquired mastery at last; he threw off the yoke that had held 
him fast to’the corrupt society of his day, and for the second 
time he fled to his estate. 

He himself told of the circumstance that led to that flight. 
He had attended a ball at the home of a prominent nobleman, 
and passed the night in dancing and feasting, leaving his 
peasant-coachman waiting for him outside, in an open sleigh, 
in a bitter cold night. When at four in the morning he wished 


His reform. 


* See his book ‘‘My Confession.” 
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to return home, he found the coachman seemingly frozen 
dead, and it required several hours of strenuous effort to 
restore him to consciousness and to save his life. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
he asked himself, ‘‘should I, a rich, young aristocrat, who 
has done nothing for society, spend the night amid warmth 
and luxuries and feastings, while this peasant who represents 
the class that has built our cities, given us our food and cloth- 
ing and other necessities, be kept outside to freeze?’’ He 
resolved, then and there, to dedicate the remainder of his life 
to the righting of this and other wrongs. And he kept his 
promise. 

How strong an impression this incident made upon him 
may be gathered from an indirect allusion to it, in his novel 
‘‘Master and Man,’’ published some two score years later. 

It was discouraging work at first. The people whom he 
desired to benefit had no faith in him. They could not con- 
ceive of an aristocrat, to whom the serfs had been gonsecrates life 
no more than worms to be trod upon, becoming ‘Pesan 
suddenly interested in their welfare. ‘There were long spells 
of utter disheartenment. A number of times he found himself 
at the brink of suicide. He sought relief and diversion in 
travel, but returned more convinced than ever of the corrup- 
tions and evils of society, of the tyranny of the classes and of 
the sufferings of the masses. 

Marriage opened at last a new vista of life to him. Aided 
and stimulated by his cultured and companionable wife he 
entered upon his reform work by directing a powerful search- 
light on the goings-on among the high and the low, in a 
series of novels that secured for him at once rank among the 
greatest novelists of his age. 

In the second discourse of this series, I spoke of his having 
deprecated his novels, and of his having expressed his prefer- 
ence for his ethical and religious and sociological aided by his 


: Ae nF itings. 
and economical and political writings. I ven- “"" 
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tured to say to him that but for his novels he would have 
gotten but comparatively few people to look into his other 
writings, that his fiction had secured a world-wide audience, 
that they contained many of the teachings of his other books, 
and that the public swallows a moral pill easiest when offered 
in the form of a novel. To which he replied ‘‘ Most readers 
swallow the sugar-coating and leave the pill untouched, or, if 
they swallow it, it remains unassimilated.”’ 

And he was right. I have heard much criticism of Tol- 
stoy’s novels. Some find him too realistic, too plain spoken, 
Histaavals even coarse. A certain magazine that had begun 
Sess publishing his ‘‘Resurrection’’ was obliged to 
discontinue the story, because of complaints by many of its 
readers. It was a sad commentary, not on the morals of the 
writer but on the lack of morals, or on the false modesty, of 
the readers, for that novel has been declared by eminent critics 
to be ‘‘the greatest and most moral novel ever written.”’ 
Others again value his realism for whatever spice they might 
find therein, little heeding the serious purpose for which the 
story was written. 

At best, few people understand the meaning of a novel in 
such a country as Russia, where free press, free pulpit, free plat- 
Few knowmeaning form and free speech are unknown, where the 
of novel in Russia. »ovelist attempts to do the work of all of these, 
under the guise of fiction, the only form of literature that has 
a chance to pass the eye of the censor. Whole systems of polit- 
ical and social and moral reform are crowded between the 
covers of a novel, which, if published in any other form of 
literature, would condemn the author to life-long imprison- 
ment in the Siberian mines. The novelist in Russia does not 
look upon himself as an entertainer nor as a money-maker, 
neither is he looked upon as such. He is the prophet, the 
leader, the teacher, the tribune of the people, the liberator— 
the emancipation of the Russian serfs, for instance, was entirely 
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due to the novel. He has serious work to do, and he does 
it seriously. His eye is not upon rhetoric nor upon aesthetics, 
but upon the evil he has to uproot, on the corruption he has 
to expose, on the reform he has to institute, on the philosophy 
of life he has to unfold, and to do that means the production 
of a novel like ‘‘ Anna Karénina’’ or of a play like ‘‘ The 
Power of Darkness.’’ We speaks not to English or American 
puritans, but to Russians, whose receptivity of strong, plain 
speech is healthier than ours. 

Such a novelist was Tolstoy. His fiction is as powerful 
as is the art of the Pre-Raphaelites. Itisallsincerity. Noth- 
ing escapes him. What the X-Ray does in the spoke asa proph- 
physical world that his penetrating eye does in Stan’ reformer. 
the field of morals. Hesees the sin through a thousand layers 
of pretense and hypocrisy, and he describes it as he sees it. 
Disagreeable as are some of the subjects of which he treats, 
there is not a line that may not be read without a blush by the 
pure-minded. Like a surgeon, who cuts into the sore for 
the purpose of letting out the poison, he lays bare the wrongs 
and rottenness of church and government for the purpose 
of affecting the needed cure. As a prophet he speaks the 
language of prophets. As a reformer he tells the truth as 
reformers tell it, unvarnished and ungarnished. He spares 
others as little as he spared himself in his book ‘‘A/y Confes- 
sion.’’ We wants others to do as he has done, to subject the 
lusts and appetites and greeds to the rule of conscience, if the 
kingdom of God is ever to be established on earth. 

Radical in his reform propositions from the first, he 
attracted attention at once. The world was amazed at the 
daring of his thought and at the plainness of his opposed by 
speech, and hailed him as a new prophet. The government 
government, however, looked upon him as a revolutionist, 
and gave him clearly to understand that he would be silenced 
if he did not change his views and style of writing. Instead 
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of complying with its wish, he became all the more daring in 
thought and all the plainer in speech. The humblest peasant 
could understand as clearly as the shrewdest diplomat what 
he was after. And it was not long before the.government was 
after him. The publication and sale of certain of his books 
were prohibited. They were read all the more- outside of 
Russia, and by the thousands of copies within Russia. And 
the more they were read the larger loomed his world-fame, 
till he became too large for banishment or prison, for fortress 
or Siberian mine. } 

With all the fiery zeal of an ancient Jewish prophet, he 
challenged the government to do its worst, ‘‘to tighten the 
Ree well-soaped noose about his throat’’ as it tight- 
government to do ened it about the throats of thousands of better 
ee men than any that are in the service of the auto- 
crat or of his hirelings, the bureaucrats. Theirs was a 
government, he said, by might not by right, by gallows and 
knout, not by law. 

He demanded the abolition of the throne and of capital 
punishment, the disbanding of the army, and the discontinu- 
His political ance of trial by court-martial. He demanded 
separee: liberty of speech and freedom of conscience. 
He demanded the surrender to the people of lands and rights 
that justly belonged to them, and scathingly he denounced 
those who wasted in riotousness what had been painfully 
gotten together with the heart’s blood of the laboring-people. 
He denounced the government for its cruelty toward the Jews, 
and charged it with having instigated the massacres of them. 
He held the government responsible for every misfortune that 
befell the country 


war, famine, pestilence, intense poverty, 
hopeless misery, appalling ignorance. In burning words he 
charged the slaughter of tens of thousands of husbands and 
fathers and sons, in the Japanese war, to the greed of the mighty. 
He depicted the Duma as the laughing stock of the world, as 
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composed of people so stupid as not even to recognize what 
fools they were making of themselves. In his ‘‘Resurrection’’ 
he held up to the view of the world Russia’s courts of law, 
and her iniquitous prison-system, the blocking of justice, the 
shocking judicial indifference and laxities in cases involving 
life-long sentences to penal servitude, the ‘‘lives that are shed 
like water upon the ground’? during the transport to Siberia, 
and the crimes and rebellions that are systematically bred by 
such crying injustice. 

Little wonder that the government had no love for Tolstoy, 
and that it suppressed publication after publication of his, and 
maintained a special corps of censors and spies to watch him. 
Little wonder that it prohibited demonstrations of sorrow at 
the announcement of his death, and made use of the church 
as a cat’s paw for holding him up as the Anti-Christ, and 
arch-fiend, as the enemy of the Czar, Church and people.* 

Plain and fearless as was his speech to the government it 
was yet more so to the people. Not a wrong in society, 
public or private, which he did not know, and his demands of 
which he did not castigate as only he knew ‘nr? People: 
how to castigate. Louder and louder, as he grew older, he 
preached the Law of God against the law of degenerate 
society. Art and science, commerce and industry were to him ; 
as nothing in comparison with the Moral Law, without which 
he saw no future for mankind. 

The sanctity of the marriage tie, the sobriety and industry 
of the husband, the domesticity of the wife, were among the 
most constant of his themes. He loathed the did See 
self-exhibiting society woman; in his eyes she ing marriage and 
was no better than the street-woman. Great to 
him was the womanly woman, greater the domestic wife, 
greatest of all the mother, and so many more times greater 
the more times she was mother.f 


* See his essay ‘Church and State.” 
+See his essays ‘Man and Woman, Thety Respective Functions ;” and “The 


Mother,” and his book “What To Do?” 
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The sad lot of the poor and the riotous extravagances of 
the rich were constantly recurrent subjects of discussion with 
RRS tecokel him. ‘‘We speak of the abolition of slavery,’’ 
ing labor and said he, ‘‘ but we have abolished only the word, 
“aah the poor are enslaved as much as ever. We need 
a new emancipation, the emancipation of the rich from the 
tyranny of their money, from the thraldom of the false view 
of themselves and of society. With what right do men speak 
of the abolition of slavery, when every time they look into the 
mirror they see a slave-driver, when they live in idleness, and 
fatten on the heart’s blood of the down-trodden, when they 
indulge their stomachs with the choicest of dainties, and wrap 
their bodies in silks and broad cloths and furs, while those, 
whose slavish toil provides these-luxuries and comforts, have 
not enough food to keep body and soul together, nor enough 
of raiment and shelter to keep from freezing ?’”’ 

In an article, published a few years ago in the Worth 
American Review, Tolstoy spoke of a group of peasants stand- 
ing aside to let a picknicking party of rich folks drive by. 
One of the ladies’ hats ‘‘has cost more than the horse with 
which the peasant plows the field,’’ and for the gentleman’s 
riding stick has been paid a week’s wages of an underground 
workman. ‘‘Everywhere, two or three men in a thousand 
live so that, doing nothing for themselves, they eat and drink 
in one week what would have fed hundreds for a year; they 
wear garments costing thousands of dollars; they live in pal- 
aces, where thousands of workmen could have been housed; 
and they spend upon their caprices the fruits of thousands and 
tens of thousands of workingdays. ‘The others, sleepless and 
unfed, labor beyond their strength, ruining their moral and 
physical health for the benefit of these few chosen ones.’’ It 
is natural that the rich should not object to this arrangement, 
said he, the surprising thing is that the poor take it so com- 
placently, ‘Why do all these men, strong in physical vigor, 
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and in the habit of labor—the enormous majority of humanity 
—why do they submit to and obey a handful of feeble men, 
generally incapable of anything?’’ Tolstoy finds the answer 
very simple. It is because the minority have money, and the 
workingmen need the money to feed their families. Millions 
of workingmen submit ‘‘ because one man has usurped 
the factory, another the land, and a third the taxes collected 
fromthe workmen. ‘‘Were the millions, who now slave for 
the rich, to get their food from the soil, the rich, to keep alive, 
would be obliged to raise their own food, and the double 
redemption would have begun. It is because the number of 
workers who produce the prime necessities of life is diminish- 
ing that the number of those who use luxuries is increasing. 
Under such conditions, the health of society, wrote he, is as 
little possible as is the health of that person, whose body is 
continually growing heavier in weight, and his legs are con- 
tinually growing thinner and weaker. When the support 
vanishes the body must fall.* 
As a bitter opponent of violent measures, he saw but 
one way for righting the wrongs of society, and that is in 
the well-to-do descending to the lowly and start- Heo 
ing life anew with them on a common level, and 
rising with them step by step to the higher planes. And to 
prevent a relapse to the old iniquitous state, he advocated 
the eradication of capital, which he held responsible for many 
of the inequalities and tyrannies and miseries of society. Let 
the rich, said he, convert their money into land and parcel it out 
among the poor, and claim for themselves no more than an 
equal share with the others. Merely wishing the poor well, and 
yet continuing the old state of affairs, is like sitting on a man’s 
neck and crushing him down, yet all the time assuring him 
and others that we are sorry for him, and wish to ease his 


condition by every means in our power except by getting off 


* See also his book ‘‘ What To Do ?”” and his essay ‘‘7he Russian Revolution,” 
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his back. Or it is like entering an orchard, and barring the — 
door behind, and gathering its fruit for ourselves, and wishing 
others might have as much yet continuing to keep the door 
barred and gathering for ourselves alone.* 

If we really wish to see the lot of the poor improved, said 
he, we must not look for a miracle to effect it nor trust to some 
future age to bring it about. We must do it ourselves, and 
we must doit now. And we must do it at the cost of self- 
sacrifice. If people really wish to improve the condition of 
their brother men, and not merely their own, they must be 
ready not only to alter the way of life to which they are accus- 
tomed, but they must be ready for an intense struggle with 
themselves and their families.’’ + 

Society will never be at peace, said he, until man will 
have learned the service of sacrifice. And man will never be 
happy until he will have learned to find his happiness in 
making others happy. { 

* See his book ‘What To Do 2” and his essay “Money.” 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 8th, 1911. 


The world was amazed, a few weeks ago, at the news 
that Tolstoy had fled from his family and home, with the 
resolve to retire to some wilderness, there to folstoy’s fatal 
await his end. Guesses as to the cause were "9" 
many, and the opinion was quite general that extreme old age 
had affected his reason. 

I could not subscribe to this conclusion, neither could I 
see anything strange in his sudden departure. I knew ofa 
number of similar flights in his life, and the : 

Explained in light 
reasons for them, and, therefore, I was little of last article of 
surprised. And as to suspecting him of failing m 
mentality, I had but a short time before read the latest of his 
writings, entitled ‘‘7hzee Days in a Village,’ in which I had 
seen no sign of a lessening of his power of mind and heart and 
soul. And it is obvious that the Russian government, like- 
wise, saw no lessening of his mentality, for it promptly sup- 
pressed the publication of it. An enterprising newspaper man, 
however, succeeded in forwarding a copy to our country, 
which enterprise not only rescued for us the last of Tolstoy’s 
writings but also furnished us an explanation of his sudden 
and fatal flight. 

The article, a comparatively short one, was divided into 
three parts, each a heart-rending recital of mis- pivided into three 
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eries in villages neighboring the count’s estate. °° 
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The first part deals with wayfaring men. From six to 
twelve of them visit these villages daily in search of bread and 
he clothes, of work and shelter. Some are blind or 
described peasant lame, some sick or feeble, some are very old or 
oes very young, some are maimed or crippled, drag- 
ging with them hideous memories of the recent Japanese war. 
Many of them are ignorant and filthy, but some of them are 
intelligent and revolutionary, who look upon the prosperous 
as thieves, and ask for their share of the coined blood pressed 
from the hearts of the poor and down-trodden. To keep these 
unceasing streams of wayfaring paupers from becoming a 
government charge, they are parcelled out by the authorities 
among the poor and helpless peasantry, good care being taken 
that they are not loaded upon the landlords, merchants or 
priests. The wickedness of this course is fully intelligible 
only to those who have some conception of the ‘indescribable 
poverty and misery of Russian peasants. Stripped of almost 
all by taxation and by landlord oppression and by priest and 
constable extortion, many of them have scarcely food and 
room enough for themselves and cattle, scarcely clothes enough 
to cover their nakedness, no money with which to buy the 
absolutely necessary farming-implements, or to keep their 
wretched hovels from toppling over their heads. And yet, 
notwithstanding their appalling misery, Tolstoy saw their 
hearts go out in pity to these wandering paupers, and reli- 
giously dividing their crust with those yet more unfortunate 
than they, not knowing how soon they themselves might be 
in a similarly wretched plight. 

The second part of the article bears the sub-title ‘‘Living 
and Dying.’’ Upon entering the village accompanied by his 
AC ae physician, the count was entreated for aid by a 
described peasant woman. Upon inquiry he learned that her hus- 
pags band had been drafted into the army, and that 
the family was starving. Upon asking the village authority 
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why the law had been violated in taking from a family its sole 
supporter, he was told that the husband’s brother was quite 
capable of supporting the family. Next he meta little orphan 
girl twelve years old, who was the head ofa family of five 
children. Her father had been killed in a mine; her mother 
had dropped dead from exhaustion, a few weeks after; poor but 
kind-hearted neighbors kept their eyes on the children, whilst 
the oldest went about begging the means for their support. 
In another hovel he found a man in his death-throes with 
pneumonia. The room was damp and cold; there was no fuel 
for the stove; no food, no medicine, no mattress, no pillow, 
for the dying man. 

Saddened by what he had seen and heard the count drove 
home. In front of his house he saw a carpeted sleigh, drawn 
by magnificent horses, driven by a coachman 


x i Contrasted with 
attired in heavy fur-coat and cap. It was the extravagance in 


conveyance of the count’s son, who had come on saaaeoun YE 
a visit to his father. There were ten at the table, who par- 
took of a dinner of four courses, spiced by two kinds of wine, 
Two butlers were in attendance, and costly flowers were on 
the table. ‘‘ Whence came these orchids?’’ asked the son, 
to which the mother replied that they had come all the way 
from St. Petersburg. ‘‘ They cost a ruble and a half a piece,”’ 
said the son, adding that at a recent concert the whole stage 
was smothered with orchids. Another at the table talked of 
a little recreation trip to Italy, but thought it troublesome to 
be obliged to spend thirty-nine hours in an express train, and 
regretted that aviation had not proceeded far enough to make 
possible a trip to Italy in shorter time. The count contrasted 
these table sights and sounds with those he had seen and heard 
in the village in the course of the day, and he left the table 
even sadder than he was when he came to it. 

The third part of the article deals with the taxation of the 
yillagers, From one old peasant the tax collectors took his 
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samovar—the brass kettle for making tea—as 
Third part 


described peasant indispensible to a Russian as a stove is to us. 
aS alti From another, a widow, they took a sheep; from 
another they took a cow, and so on. One poor woman offered 
him some linen at the. price of two rubles, the amount she 
needed for taxes, saying that, if she failed to make the sale, 
they will seize not only the linen but also her chickens, her 
only means of support. ‘That women play so large a part in 
these taxations is due to so many of the men having been 
killed in the Japanese war, or serving in the army. Upon 
remonstrating with the village authorities, he was told that 
they were sorry for the poor people, but helpless, that they 
had received instructions from headquarters to be unsparing 
in the discharge of their duty. Upon visiting the district chief 
he was made clearly to recognize that back of his severity lay 
his ambition for promotion as a reliable, immovable govern- 
ment official. 

Little wonder, that the government suppressed the publi- 
cation of this last of Tolstoy’s writings. Little wonder, that 
Meo REe pie the three days spent amid the miseries of the 
labors had been villagers saddened his heart beyond endurance. 
ike, And still less wonder, that the government’s 
responsibility for it, and the world’s indifference to it, even 
his own family’s, drove him to despair, ripened in him the 
resolve to retire to some wilderness, where the soul would no 
longer be harrowed by the sight of human outrages and 
sufferings. 

In the midst of such miseries as he saw, he must have 
felt that the more than half a century of unceasing labors 
in behalf of the poor and down-trodden, all his renunciations 
and sacrifices had all been in vain. He must have felt that 
the lot of the peasant was as bad as ever, that the government 
was as cruel as before, that all his writings and all his plead- 
ings for a more equitable division of God’s gifts had failed to 
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make the slightest impression upon the people, judging by the 
extravagances within his own family, seeing four courses of 
delicacies on his own table, at a single meal, two kinds of 
wine, costly orchids, when, at but a short distance away, men 
and women, even children, working infinitely harder than any 
of his own family, deserving infinitely more than any who 
lord it over them, were literally starving for the want of the 
necessities of life, were dying in agony for the want of medical 
care and ordinary comforts, had their last possession taken 
from them by pitiless tax-collectors for the support of a vast 
army of soldiers and officials, for the maintenance of a costly 
and an oppressive autocracy. 

Even as far back as 1894, when he was sixteen years 
younger than he was at the time of his flight, even then I 
noted in my conversations with him an under- fa 
current of deep sorrow when dwelling on the eae meee 
sufferings of the people, an occasional outburst a ee 
of impatience at the slowness of progress, and now and then 
a cry of despair, an utter hopelessness of ever seeing a state of 
society different from what it was. 

What seemed to vex him most was seeing the very people 
who were responsible for these wrongs and outrages consider- 
ing themselves religious, and branding as infa- Se art i 
mous such a man as he whose sole cry was for forwrongscharged 
justice and right. ‘‘ Because they mumble so a Bae aed 
many prayers a day,’’ said he to me, when speaking of 
Pobdiedonostzief, ‘‘and cross themselves so many times, and 
fast so many days in the year, they consider themselves 
Christian, as for the rest of their conduct, one finds it difficult 
to believe that they had ever heard of the Sermon on the Mount, 
of the Golden Rule or of the Mosaic command ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Asking me for an explanation of 
Reform Judaism, and telling him that is was founded upon an 


emphasis on the spirit of religion rather than on its forms, he 
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replied that it would not be tolerated in Russia, that the mere 
words Reform and Spirit were quite sufficient to condemn it. 
The government knows that they who seek the Spirit also 
seek the Truth, and it is afraid that Truth will overthrow 
autocracy and hierarchy, blind obedience and stupid ceremony, 
and will set men free. 

There are many things in connection with Tolstoy which 
Russia of the future will wish to see expunged from the pages 
Pen OCR of its history, and chief of these will be its having 
studied religion branded him as infamously irreligious. Few men 
as much 28 Re have been as genuinely religious as he. Few 
men have given religion as much thought as he. Few men 
have written on religious subjects as much as he. 

He studied the Scriptures in the original languages, and 
carefully he read Church doctrine and dogmatic theology, 
Ricneavare and the more he read the firmer became his con- 
adulteration of | viction that Chvis?’s Christianity was quite a dif- 
ae ferent thing from Church Christianity. He re- 
jected the latter, and fervently he espoused the former. 
Three-fourth of what passes for Christianity, he said, has 
no historical nor logical nor spiritual warrant. He saw how 
its fundamental principle, the equality of all men as sons of 
God, had been perverted to give the classes the right to enslave 
the masses. He saw how a divine being had been made of Jesus, 
and how this enabled the church to say that living the life he 
lived, and practicing the precepts he preached was impossible 
for human beings. He had read in the Scriptures not to resist 
evil, and yet had been taught the soldier’s trade, the art of 
killing. The army to which he had belonged was called ‘‘The 
Christophile Army,’’ and it was sent forth with a Christian 
benediction. One day, he said, he was reading in Hebrew, 
with a Rabbi, the fifth chapter of Matthew. After nearly 
every verse the Rabbi said ‘‘ This is in the Old Testament or 


in the Talmud,’’ and showed me the corresponding passages. 
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When we reached the words ‘‘ Resist no evil,’’ the Rabbi did 
not say ‘‘ This is in the Talmud,’’ but he asked ‘‘ Do the 
Christians obey this command? Do they turn the other 
cheek?’’ ‘‘I had nothing to say in reply,’’ said Tolstoy, 
‘‘for at that particular time, Christians, far from turning the 
other cheek, were smiting the Jews upon both cheeks. I saw 
the support the church gave to persecutions and to the death 
penalty, and my soul cried out against it.’’ 

And his mind rebelled, he said and wrote, against the 
mythology which was paraded as theology, such teachings as 
the immaculate conception, the heaven opening and the angels 
singing, Christ’s flying through the air and into the sky, and 
seating himself at the right hand of God. He denounced as 
blasphemous such teachings as that by partaking of the Sacra- 
ment God’s body becomes assimilated with that of man, or that 
of God being three Gods in one, being still angry at man for the 
sin of Adam, and sending His only son on earth to be crucified 
so that by the son’s blood the father’s wrath may be appeased. 
He regarded as unworthy even of heathens such teachings as 
that salvation for sin depended on being baptized, and that 
God will visit eternal punishment on those who do not believe 
in His divinely begotten son. He professed a sincere belief in 
God as the author of all existence, and as the source of all 
love. He believed that death meant a new and higher birth. 
He believed that God’s will was most clearly expressed in the 
teachings of the man Jesus, whom to consider and pray to as 
God he regarded as blasphemous. 

He compressed the teachings of Jesus into the following 
commandments: I. ‘‘Do not be angry. II. Do not lust. 
III. Do not give away the control of your future 


Compressed 


actions by taking oaths. IV. Do not resist evil. religion into five 
5 commandments. 
V. Do not withhold love from any one.’’ These 


five commandments he developed into a comprehensive moral 
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philosophy, and by it he conscientiously endeavored to guide 
his life and thought.* 

And for that strong and simple faith of his, which is 
destined, in the not distant future, to inaugurate an era in the 
ES. religious world similar to that which Luther 
his faith to inaugurated four centuries earlier in Germany, 
pra he was indebted to the peasants. During the 
libertine life of his early years, he had lost the little faith that 
had been taught him in his childhood. He had returned to 
his estate an avowed atheist, and as such had he continued for 
some time, until, one day, he inquired into what it was that 
made the wretchedly poor: and ignorant and hard-working 
peasants contented with their lot, resigned to their fate, bear- 
ing hardships and sufferings unmurmeringly, and looking 
happily forward to the end. He found it in their faith. 
‘‘Surely,’’ said he, ‘‘a state of mind that can do so much for 
the poor is worth having by all.’’ And he devoted himself to 
a diligent study of their religion. He found it burdened with 
foreign accretions, contaminated with a putrid mass that had 
been gathered during centuries of darkness and superstition, 
adulterated with all kinds of conscious and unconscious inven- 
tions. Stripping away the foreign and putrid and false, he 
alighted upon a rational, satisfying faith, the faith which he 
believed to have been that of the Rabbi of Nazareth, and, 
henceforth, consecrated his life to the propagation.of it. 

And more yet than what the peasants gave to him he 
gave to them in return. He gave them himself, and, in the 
Gave them his life end, he sacrificed even his life for them. He 
andlaborinreturn. fond them down-trodden serfs, he endeavored 
to make free men of them. He found them cowed and bowed, 
he taught them to walk and stand erect. He found them 
unbefriended, he became a brother to them. He found them 


* See his books “My Confession,” ‘My Religion ;” and Aylmer Maude’s The Life 
of Tolstoy. 
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wretchedly poor, he renounced pleasure and treasure, luxury 
and ease, to lessen as much as he could the distance between 
them and himself. He dressed as they dressed, and labored 
as they labored, and, as far as permitted, ate the kind of food 
they ate. He found them stalking in darkness, he brightened 
their way for them. He found them ignorant and at the 
mercy of priest and government official, he became their advo- 
cate, dared to brave an all-powerful autocracy in the defense 
of their rights. He started schools for them. He gave up 
writing for the thousands of select readers that he might write 
for the millions of illiterate peasants and other laborers. He 
wrote special booklets for them, and sold them at a loss, at 
one-half cent a copy, stories, legends, symbolical tales, moral 
plays and religious tracts, all fitted for their minds and 
stations, and intended to deepen in them the law of love and 
right. 

To have sacrificed and renounced and dared as much and 
as long as he had, and, in the end, to find what he found, in 
his three days observation of village miseries pied pbetieving he 
and outrages, was more than his great heart "#4 fale 
could stand. It broke. He was eighty-two years old. He 
could no longer continue the fight. He could no longer look 
upon the suffering of the unfortunates, nor upon the wrongs 
of the world, nor upon the extravagances even within his own 
family. He regarded his whole life-work a dismal failure. 
He knew of no other balm for his bleeding heart than flight 
from the world to some secluded spot, there, as a hermit, to 
await the end, which he knew was not far distant. Truly 
pathetic were his farewell lines to his wife: 


“TI cannot continue longer to live a life of ease and luxury while 
others starve and suffer. Like many other old men, I retire from the 
world to await my end in solitude. I ask that you do not seek my 
place of sojourn, and that you do not come to it if it be discovered. 
I beg forgiveness for the grief that I may cause you.”’ 
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He was not the first of the world’s great reformers and 
lovers of humanity to lose heart and to experience spells of 
Characteristic of despair. Moses and Elijah and Jesus and others 
great reformers. tad their hours of agony, and prayed that the 
end might come, and deliver them from their hopeless labors. 
And many who, like Tolstoy, closed their eyes in the belief 
that they had utterly failed loomed large in subsequent ages 
among the greatest of the world’s benefactors. 

Tolstoy has not failed. He succeeded better than he 
knew. His pathetic death revealed the vast number of fol- 
Succeeded better lowers he had in his own country and in all parts 
than he knew. = of the world. And had he cared to inquire, he 
might have known it before his death. He could have seen 
it from the fact that more books of his were sold than of all 
other Russian authors combined. He could have seen it in the 
vast crowds that gathered all along the line, to catch a glimpse 
of him, when on his journey, a few years ago, to the Crimea, 
in search of health. He could have seen it in the deputations 
of sympathizers that waited upon him, and in the streams of 
congratulatory letters and telegrams that rushed in upon him— 
till suppressed—after his excommunication. He could have 
seen it in the Tolstoyan societies among the students of almost 
all the Russian universities and among other bodies. He 
could have seen it among the considerable number of landlords, 
who made conscientious efforts at following his life, and at 
adopting his mode of dealing with peasants and laborers. 
Were the yoke of autocracy removed, there would arise in 
Russia an army of Tolstoyans as vast and mighty as the host 
which Hzekiel in his vision saw in the valley of dry bones. 

The religion of Russia of the future will be largely that 
which Tolstoy lived and taught, and it will be the religion of 
Btinenter ee a large part of the rest of the world. ‘Time’s 
will be largely sifting process will eliminate whatever is unten- 
Serene able in his system of moral and social and eco- 
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nomic philosophy, which sprang more from a flaming heart 
than from a cool, calculating mind. He had neither the time 
nor the inclination to work out a synthetic philosophy. He 
wrote as the spirit moved him, and whenever it moved him, 
the keynote of all his writing having been, as he said to me, 
“‘the hastening of the day when men will dwell together in 
the bonds of love, and sin and suffering will be no more.”’ 

There are in the Tolstoyan system of religion the elements 
of the long-dreamed of universal creed. It will take time for 
the rooting of it. Mormonism and Dowieism spring up, like 
Jonah’s gourd, and pass away as speedily as they came. A 
system as rational and radical as that of Tolstoy requires an 
age for germination. But, once it takes root, it takes root 
forever; once it blossoms, it blossoms for eternity. 
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BY 
RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, January 15th, rgtt. 


Humanitarians everywhere are urging the square 
deal for everybody and everything. The square deal 
is demanded for the laboring classes; they should re- 
ceive an equitable proportion of the wealth they pro- 
duce. The square deal is urged for manufacturers 
and merchants; competition should be untrammelled, 
and shipping rates fair and just to all. Women should 
be accorded the square deal; their wages should be 
determined by their capacity for work, not by their 
sex, and they should be afforded a voice in the govern- 
ment that makes a law for them as well as for the men. 
Taxpayers should be assured the square deal; munici- 
pal, state and national appropriations and expenditures 
should be honestly made, and spent for the public good. 
The poor, the weak and the helpless should be meted 
out the square deal; proper institutions of every pos- 
sible description should be the special concern of the 
State and the well-to-do. Even the rich clamor for the 
square deal; they should not be restrained in the 
application of their money and their genius for big 
operations in the production of the nation’s wealth. 


The Square Deal 
is being agitated 
for everything 

and everybody— 


—except for 
religion. 


Religion has 
suffered much 


at the hands of 
those who are 
giving it a 
crooked deal, 
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The square deal in every walk of life is the slogan of 
everybody for everything—except for -religion. 

Religion seems to be completely orphaned. It is the 
sport of every forward tyro and every successful ma- 
terialist. It is the prey of every half-baked philos- 
opher and every underdone scientist. It is the victim 
of every dabbling psychologist and every brazen, sure- 
enough discoverer of the truth. 

Religion has suffered as much from hearsay and 
shallow surface-study as have the laboring classes and 
the poor from the inequitable division of the 
world’s wealth. It has sustained injuries from the 
attacks of ignorance, and criticism not based on fact, 
as severe as have commerce and trade from unjust 
discrimination and restraint. It has borne hardships 
at the hands of hair-brained theorists and unmitigated 
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“brass,” as great and as unjust as have women from 
the force of their historical position, and taxpayers 
from graft and misgovernment. 

We hear about certain able critics who deny that the 
Bible is an inspired book, or who declare its chro- 
nology impossible, or who prove that some of its 
stories, commonly accepted as actual facts, are myths, 
fables and fictions, and immediately, without even an 
attempt at studying, investigating or comprehending 
the reasoning of the critics and the meaning of their 
conclusions, we discard the Bible as a source of re- 
ligious teaching, and, with it, religion. We become 
the possessors of a little first-hand knowledge of 
science, gained at school or college, or a second-hand 
knowledge cribbed from lectures and magazines, and 


immediately we erect high-brow pedestals for our- 
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selves, fail to square our “scientific knowledge” with 
our theology, also acquired at second hand, and we 
cast off religion. We learn something about logic, 
philosophy and psychology from books that we usually 
take for granted by reputation instead of from actual 
reading, from elementary classes in colleges or from 
university-extension courses, and immediately our be- 
lief in the supernatural is shattered ; long-accepted doc- 
trines become incomprehensible, belief unreasonable 
and faith unpardonable. We limit, or stop entirely, 
our attendance at church and synagogue. We ridicule 
preachers, and declare their efforts wasted. We choke 
off the only source from which we can receive an 
adequate presentation of the other side of the question 
by refusing to listen, and thus, to make use of an em- 
phatic phrase of the street, we hand religion a crooked 
deal. 

While both leaders and followers keep up a constant 
agitation regarding the laborer’s rights, the poor man’s 
rights, the rich man’s rights, woman’s rights, the tax- 
payer’s rights, has religion, admitted even by skeptics, 
non-believers, agnostics and atheists to have played an 
important part in human life from the earliest times 
to the present day, no rights at all? While we are, 
as a rule, willing and anxious to hear the expounding 
of the newest points of view on these rights doctrines, 
open to be convinced and ready to co-operate, in order 
to afford them the square deal, why are we, as a rule, 
unwilling to hear the expounding of the newest points 
of view on religious doctrines, open to be convinced 
and ready to co-operate, in order to afford religion 
_the square deal? 


and denying the 
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Tor, there is a new point of view, a constantly 
changing one, in religion, as there is in economics, in 
science, in politics. New light is continually being shed 
on religious truths, their origins, their conceptions, 
their inward meaning and their external expression. 
Those, therefore, who shut their eyes to this light and 
will not give religion a square deal as to its changing 
attitudes and as to its position to-day, are as guilty 
toward religion as if they were giving a crooked deal 
to their employes, their business associates, their ad- 
ministration of public trusts. 

The principal reason why religion is not commonly 
given a square deal is that men have not yet recog- 
nized that religious ideals progress with the human 
understanding ; that they are recast with the recasting 
of conditions in human life and human experience; 
that these changes affect only the externalities of re- 
ligion; that its fundamental axioms are as immovable 
as “twice two makes four.” We do not yet understand 
that the truth was not revealed in a single utterance, 
en bloc, as it were; that, as Rabbi Ishmael has said, 
the Bible speaks the language of man; or, as so good 
a churchman as Cardinal Newman pointed out, that 
the Bible “is neither the repository of a definite system 
of doctrines, nor does it contain a single, unchanging 
set of ideas’’; or, as the Catholic historian, Prof. John 
J. I. Dollinger, states emphatically regarding the New 
Testament, “the very fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity—that of the Holy Trinity—the doctrine the 
Church was to be engaged for centuries in fixing and 
building up, is nowhere expressly affirmed, scarcely 
touched in passing, only always assumed.” 
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In other words, to give religion a square deal, we 
must, first of all, understand thoroughly that religious 
thought, ideals, doctrines and expression have always 
been, and are, in a process of evolution, just as is the 
human mind. The Bible, being a series of books that 
were a long time in the making, is the history of the 
unfoldment of the human spirit and of man’s moral 
consciousness during the heat of continuous warfare 
between men and ideals. The Bible, therefore, will, 
and ought to, contain incidents, commandments, beliefs 
and ideals that oppose, contradict and nullify each 
other. Synagogue and Church, being the bodies in 
which this unfoldment of the human spirit and man’s 
moral consciousness continued, must, likewise, have 
erred, have declared those things false which they 
later accepted as true, have altered and shifted their 
commandments, ideals and formulations of beliefs, 
and will do so again and again, in accordance with the 
continued progression of human reason and under- 
standing. Having these facts firmly established, the 
shallow, the surface-skimmers, the dealers in second- 
hand knowledge and science, will discover, if they are 
minded to give religion the square deal, that in this 
very day, when religion is apparently hopelessly floun- 
dering on the seas of soulless science and merciless 
criticism, its foundations are more immovably estab- 
lished, and that it is a clearer and more vital fact in 
history and in life than it ever was before. 

When evolution first revealed the physical universe 
and physical man to himself, and rapid-fire discoveries 
of the various sciences gave men an unprecedented 


grasp on nature, thinking minds were literally shocked 
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out of their complacent grooves; they were staggered 
by the miracles of natural phenomena, reasoned out 
and understood, that completely outstripped the mir- 
acles of religion, taken on faith. Every new unfold- 
ment of a natural law discounted just so much the 
powers ascribed to God. The natural crowed long 
and loud over the accepted supernatural and, for the 
dazed radicals, God lost His entity altogether. 

Hard upon these blows to the belief in the existence 
of God and in His attributes came the merciless critics, 
higher and lower. These played havoc with the long- 
accepted authorities for religion—the Bible and the — 
Church. Even conservatives were now completely 
staggered. They began to doubt more than ever. The 
uncertainty of what was true and what false, what was 
sacred and what profane, what was divine and what 
human, combined with the inroads of science, it was 
thought, would utterly demolish all religion. 

Fortunately, as the Hebrew poet has it, “God says 
to the waves of the sea, ‘Thus far shall ye go and no 
further.’”’ Science and criticism crept in on the re- 
ligious world and threatened to deluge both its super- 
structure and foundations. But, like the tides, they 
spent their force, halted, receded and, except for cer- 
tain shattered idols, left like driftwood on the sands, 
religion emerged stronger and better founded than at 
any time in its varied history. 

In the sixteenth century, when the Copernican .sys- 
tem began to replace the old-established Ptolemaic 
theories concerning the heavenly bodies, men thought 
that the radical and revolutionary ideas of the Prussian 
scientist would turn astronomy topsy-turvy, and that, 
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in protest, the stars would fall from the skies. Yet, 
despite the substitution of the new for the old astron- 
omy, not a single constellation vanished from the 
heavens, and not a single star was dimmed. They had 
evidently been placed there to stay there, no matter 
what men said or thought or wrote about them. They 
appeared even brighter because, as a result of the 
dreaded heterodoxy, men understood them better, mar- 
veled more at their magnitude and the fixed laws under 
which they operate. Fundamentally, they remained 
unaffected. 

Now, the nineteenth-century upheaval in the realm 
of theology holds the same position toward religion 
that the sixteenth-century upheaval in the realm of 
astronomy holds toward the heavenly bodies. Our 
attitude toward religion has been changed, that’s all; 
its fundamentals remain unaffected. Science and crit- 
icism pruned and tore away century-old vines that had 
entangled themselves about religion’s sturdy trunk, 
making its beauty and possibilities more visible, just 
as Copernicus and his followers clarified the heavens 
for us and gave a newer interpretation to the words 


of the Psalmist: 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth, His handiwork.” 


Science, to take but one example, has knocked mir- 
acles, as a basis for religious belief, sky-high; on the 
other hand, it has proved those ordinary manifestations 
that we are accustomed to take for granted as natural, 


just natural, to be genuinely supernatural. The scien- 
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tist, for instance, takes a certain combination of hydro- 
gen and oxygen and produces water. Two gases, 
mind you, of entirely different qualities and properties, 
lose their individualities and combine to make’a fluid. 
If Moses had performed such a miracle in Egypt, the 
ten plagues would not have been necessary. Pharaoh 
would have stood convinced, as does the true scientist, 
who recognizes behind the fusion of his hydrogen and 
oxygen the infinitesimal molecules, atoms and zons, the 
wonder-working of which places him face to face with 
their Creator. 

Criticism, to take another example, has riddled the 
authority of the Bible as the unchallenged word of 
God, and the authority of the Church as God’s sole 
mouthpiece since Bible days; on the other hand, it has 
taught us historical perspective and the application of 
the pragmatic method to the study of Scripture, thereby 
strengthening and giving renewed importance to those 
elements in the ancient book and in the pronounce- 
ments of the Church that are compatible with modern 
thought and present-day experience. The critic, for 
instance, declares the biblical creation story to be a 
fanciful narrative instead of a historic fact, and ex- 
plains the prophecies of Isaiah to have dealt with men 
and conditions of his day and time instead of some 
seven hundred years later. But he does not doubt 
the creation’s master-hand, nor does he deny the 
Prophet’s remarkable spiritual experience and his grasp 
on. the significance of the moral law. 

But there are critics who are not minded to give 
religion a square deal. They maintain that if the 
creation story is unhistoric, then is the whole Bible 
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unhistoric ; if one commandment attributed to God is 
brutal, then is God brutish; if one law appears ridic- 
ulous, then is all Bible law ridiculeus; if one moral 
precept is out of harmony with the modern conception 
of morality, then is the Bible an immoral book. Such 
a position is obviously unfair and absurd. It is as if 
one were to say that Jones cheated him in business, 
therefore he will not do business with any man; if 
Smith is a crooked lawyer, therefore are all lawyers 
untrustworthy ; if Brown built a bridge that collapsed, 
therefore are all bridges unsafe; if Johnson’s son and 
daughter proved ungrateful or went wrong, therefore 
no one should raise any children. 

And there are scientists who are not minded to give 
religion a square deal. They maintain that we can 
have no faith in a God because we cannot see Him with 
our eyes or demonstrate His existence with positive 
proof. Let us return, for a moment, to our scientist 
who has just performed his H:O-formula miracle. 

We ask him, “Will the same experiment yield the 
same result if you try it again?” 

“Yes,” is his emphatic reply. “It will do it every 
time.” 

“Why? we inquire. 

“Because of an absolute uniformity in the laws of 
nature,’ he answers. “Certain phenomena, under sim- 
ilar conditions, invariably produce similar results.” 

“How do you know ?” 

The scientist looks at us with pitiful eyes. “Every 
time you combine two molecules of hydrogen with one 
molecule of oxygen you will invariably get water.” 

“What’s a molecule?” we ask, timidly. 


An interview 
with the scientist 
who will not give 
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tals of religion 
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“A molecule,’ we are told, “is the smallest sub- 
division of an element that enters into combination with 
another element.”. 

“A molecule, then,’ we venture, “is the smallest sub- 
division of matter ?” 

“No!” is the reply. “Each molecule is composed of 
atoms.” 

“Oh!” we exclaim. “Then an atom is the smallest 
subdivision ? 

“Of late,’ he says, slowly, “some scientists have 
even suspected a smaller subdivision.” 

“And that is what?” we ask, eagerly. 

“An zon.” 

“Let us see an zon.” 

“Why!” He speaks pathetically. “You can’t see an 
zon. It is invisible.” 

“Then,” we continue, hopefully, “show us an atom.” 

“An atom,” he smiles, “is also so small that it can’t 
be seen.” 

Now we are becoming rather impatient. “You 
stated,’ we make plain, “that several zons make an 
atom, and that several atoms make a molecule. Well! 
Show us a molecule.” 

Our scientist laughs, wearily. “Even a molecule,” 
he explains, “is so infinitesimal that it is invisible to 
the eye. It can only be conceived.” 

“Then you believe,’ we hurry on, with emphasis, 
“that molecules and atoms and zons do exist, though 
you cannot actually see them?” 

“Oh, yes!” is the quick reply. 

“Then, after all, your science is not based on actual, 
demonstrable fact?” 
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“Tf you put it in that way,” he answers, “then—the 
existence of zons must be taken for granted.” 

“Which means, in other words,” we prompt him, 
“that the existence of zeons must be accepted on faith— 
just as the average man accepts the existence of God 
on faith.” 

- “Vd hardly put it that way,” he objects; “but, if 
you insist, V’ll make the distinction that ours is a 
reasoned faith, deducted from scientific fact.” 

We thank our scientist most cordially for our inter- 
view, and inform him that we can conceive no sublimer 
act of faith than is his—to trust implicitly in laws he 
cannot in any way affect, and to believe implicitly in 
the invisible. We inform him that the faith on which 
his science is based is not different, in kind or degree, 
from the faith on which our religion is based. Our 
-faith is also a reasoned faith. Dealing, as it does, 
with spirit rather than with matter, our faith, of 
course, is deducted not from man’s outer, physical 
experience, but from his inner, spiritual experience. 
Since spiritual experience varies, man’s religious views 
will vary. However, the fundamentals of religion— 
God, His attributes, the operation of the moral law— 
are as fixed and immutable as are the scientist’s atoms, 
zons and the uniformity of the laws of nature. 

Science and criticism have done a remarkable service 
for religion. Instead of destroying it, they comple- 
ment and supplement each other to preserve it. This 
they accomplish when, through their revolutionary 
radicalism, the basis of religion was shifted from 
authority to reason, and the basis of faith from dogma 


to experience. 
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It must be obvious to every one that men who are 
neither scientists nor critics, but who pick up a crumb 
now and then from the table of each, are not giving 
religion a square deal when, by virtue of their smatter- 
ing of knowledge and their brazen effrontery, they cast 
off the Bible and discard God. Those preachers who 
will not recognize the changed conditions, who will not 
understand the application of criticism to Bible truth 
and of scietice to religious doctrine, who persist in 
preaching blind faith and devote their energies to the 
peace of the dead, instead of the happiness of the 
living, also do not give religion a square deal. 

Indeed, to-day, more than ever, we need mighty 
preachers, fearless men, who can make clear that there 
is no controversy between religion and criticism, faith 
and science. We need champions who will agitate the 
square deal for religion. We need churches and syna- 
gogues where reasoned doctrine shall be taught. And 
when men shall become minded to give a square deal to 
religion, our seminaries will no longer go begging for 
students, and our synagogues and churches will be con- 
stantly crowded to the doors. 
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Carlyle was a literary star of our age, and one of wondrous brilliancy 
and magnitude. His writings compare favorably with the best that Eng- 
lish, or any other, Literature has produced. Unconscious- ; 

= 7 Carlyle’s praise 
ness of the worth of his work cannot be charged to him. of Goethe's 
His is not a posthumous fame. He lived to see himself Pf a 
honored at home and abroad, to see the brilliant galaxy 
of literary men of his age encircle him as their centralsun. And yet, he 
it was, who told the students of the University of Edinburg, in his Inaug- 
ural Address as Rector, that there were ten pages in Goethe’s “Wilhelm 
Meister’s Travels,” which, ever since he had read and translated them, 
‘have dwelt in his mind as perhaps the most remarkable bit of writing 
executed in these late centuries, which he would rather have written, or 
have been able to write, than have written all the books that have appeared 
since he came into the world.’* 

This is an astounding utterance for a man, whose writings rank 
among the ablest in an age, remarkable for many really wonderful lit- 
erary productions. As translator of “Wilhelm Meister,” he must have 
known whereof he spoke. It could not have been an ebullition of 
youthful infatuation, for he stood in the very zenith of his fame and life, 
when he uttered these words. Nor could it have been one of those 
thoughtless exaggerations or compliments, of which even the most 
learned are occasionally guilty, for it was spoken by one, not much given 
to praising, far away from Germany, when Goethe was no more, on 
a serious occasion, before a learned body, and with a serious end in view. 
As that ‘‘remarkable bit of writing ’’ is contained within but ten short 
pages, it may be worth our while, to aquaint ourselves with what there is 
taught. 

It is indeed ‘‘a remarkable bit of writing.’’ It deals with the char- 
acter-building of youth, and gives Goethe’s ideas as to the best methods 
to be pursued for laying a religious and moral founda- eat gear 
tion in the unfolding heart and mind. It is a scheme of based on the edu- 
mute education,—based on deeds, not words, on practice ffttonal system 
not profession, on symbols suggestive of comprehensible 
and practical ideas, not on a mass of memorized creeds, dogmas, abstruse 
definitions of incomprehensible abstractions. 

To three of the world’s wisest men the young pupils of an educational 
institute are sacredly entrusted for the most responsible of all tasks, that 
of training soul and heart, mind and hand, for honorable and useful 
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careers. Their method is not that machine-training, that adopts the same: 
jron-bound rule for all pupils alike. They have an eye on the pupil’s: 
aptitude. Wilhelm leaves his son there to pursue one of the learned. 
courses; upon his return he finds him a horseman. They never spoil a. 
good groom, or farmer, or mechanic, by permitting him to become a 
failure as a scholar Or as a professionalist. They encourage individuality 
and independence, by avoiding uniforms and the like. They develop a 
cheerful spirit by opening and interspersing every exercise and occupa- 
tion with acquired and impromptu songs, whose melodies harmonize with 
the kind of work upon which the pupils are engaged. 

But above all their attention to aptitude, independence, to proficiency’ 
in the trades, arts, and sciences, is the care they bestow upon the man him- 

; self, upon fitting him for the mission which he must fill 
pre arau ca ceecd, as a social being, upon making him a joyful believer in 
God, a grateful recipient of His good as well as of His 
evil, a helpful brother to his fellowman. ‘This branch of their training they 
base wholly on Reverence, which, they observe, ‘‘no child brings into the: 
world with him; and yet it is on this one thing that all depends for making” 
man in every pointa man.’’? They develop it by making the pupils per- 
form as salutations, and in their various exercises, three kinds of mute 
gestures. The youngest lay their arms crosswise over their breasts, and 
look cheerfully up to the sky; those of middle size fold their hands on 
their backs, and look smiling on the ground; the eldest, with a frank 
and spirited air, with arms down, turn their heads to the right, and form 
a solid line with their class-mates. Their explanation of these mute ges- 
tures is as follows : 

‘We inculcate a threefold reverence, which, when commingled and formed into one’ 
whole attains its highest force and effect. The first is reverence for what is above us. 
That posture, the arms crossed over the breast, the look turned joyfully towards heaven : 
that is what we have enjoined on young children ; requiring from them thereby a tes- 
timony that there is a God above, who images and reveals himself in parents, teachers, 
superiors, Then comes the second: reverence for what is under us, Those hands 
folded over the back, and, as it were, tied together, that down-turned smiling look, 
announce that we are to regard the earth with attention and cheerfulness: from the 
bounty of the earth we are nourished; the earth affords unutterable joys ; but dispro- 
portionate sorrows she also brings us. Should one of our children do himself external 
hurt; then let him well consider it; for such dangers will attend him all his days. But 
from this posture we delay not to free our pupil, the instance we become convinced that 
the instruction connected with it has produced sufficient influence on him. Then, om 
the contrary, we bid him gather courage, and turning to his comrades, range himself 
along with them. Now, at last, he stands forth, frank and bold ; not selfishly isolated ;. 
only in combination with his equals does he front the world.’’* 

Besides the mute gesture of reverence, they call History into the ser- 
vice of character-building. ‘This is not taught by the dry text-book sys- 
tem, or the yet drier process of memorizing strings of names and dates, 
but likewise by the mute process, by means of vivid historical paintings, 
hung along the walls of galleries, which, with the aid of the eye, stamp 
themselves indelibly on the brain, and instruct and awe the mind, and 
warm and mould the heart. As the pattern-figure, to which the History 
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“of others only serve as a frame, they set up the Bible, the History of the 
Israelitish Nation, because (although not unmindful of the heathen ele- 
ments and bad characters found among them) of their unequalled cohe- 
sion, steadfastness, valor, endurance, because ‘‘it is the most perseverant 
nation in the world: it is, it was, and will be; to glorify the name of 
Jehovah through all ages,” because at the Ethnic judgment-seat, at the 
judgment-seat of the God of Nations, that people is the best that has 
endured the most, lasted longest, continued to this day.* 

In these days of little or no place for religious training on the cur- 
riculum of studies of the higher seats of learning, this enthusiasm of Car- 
lyle over a system of education, that has character and usefulness for its 
sole end, and uses Reverence and the Bible as the most potent means to 
that end, is indeed strange. Stranger still is the place where, and the 
people to whom, this ideal was held up for adoption and imitation. Its 
rostrum was not the pulpit; its auditors not pupils of Sunday School or 
Kindergarten. It is the utterance of, and the endorsement by, two of the 
world’s greatest minds. It was written by the one for students, and 
quoted by the other to students of one of the most learned Universities 
of all the world, and in Scotland,gloo, where reverence and use of the 
Bible as a moral teacher had alread& found a warm place in the hearts of 
the people. 

It is not, however, for its strangeness that I have introduced it here, 
but because it has a timely lesson to impart to us Americans, who proverbi- 
ally lack in reverence, who have no Bible, or afalse use of yeeg of the char- 
the Bible, connected with our secular education, and who acer bale a 
employ systems and teachers for character-building that tion among our- 
are almost the opposite of those advocated by Goethe, and ‘%*!V*: 
enthusiastically endorsed by Carlyle. 

I have no fault to find with the removal of the Bible from our Secu- 
lar Schools. In a country of a non-sectarian form of government like 
ours, and where people are in the habit of regarding the Bible as of divine 
authorship, and of giving all its words literal meanings, and of making 
it the basis of their peculiar denominational differences, the critical use 
of the Bible in secular schools, could not but give rise to serious diffi- 
culties, if not threaten the peace and perpetuity of the Nation. 

Besides, the Branches of Learning are now so very numerous that the 
secular schools have all they can do to cope with them; and since Division 
of Labor is as efficient in the realm of mind as in the field of physical toil, 
it is well that Secular Schools confine themselves to unfolding the 
mind, and Sectarian Schools to unfolding the heart and developing the 
character, 

But, having undertaken the character-building work, we have the 
right to demand of our Sectarian Schools. that they do this work faith- 
fully and efficiently. We havea right to protest against those rote-and 
parrot-systems, those dry and repellant text-book and catechism methods 
of inculcating religion and morality, that tend more towards training 
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irreverence than reverence, irreligion than religion, that drive youth from 
the church rather than draw it towards it. We have a right to protest .» 
against leaving this most vital branch of all training, without which all 
other training avails nothing, on which the happiness of the individual, 
the progress of society, the welfare of the nations, is based, to the mechani- 
cal routine and fancies and experiments and blunders of teachers unquali- 
fied, untrained, unfit. 

Goethe, as we have seen, requires for the work of character-building 
three of the wisest men discoverable in the world. Prof. Bain declares 
Lear ees in his learned work on “ Education as @ Science” that 
morality the ‘the difficulties of moral teaching exceed in every way 
SEO SEs the difficulties of intellectual teaching, that there is a 
natural repugnance in human nature against moral teaching, that pupils 
would much rather be instructed in knowledge than be lectured on 
virtue,’ and, therefore, the greatest skill and knowledge of human 
nature is required for turning such repugnance into liking, and only the 
naturally endowed and thoroughly qualified teacher can hope to succeed 
as a moulder of a truly good character.* 

Our Religious Schools, however, operate on a different plan altogether. 
Instead of regarding it the most difficult, nearly all of them show by 

their action that they think it the easiest of all teaching. 

We proceed on 

the principlethat Instead of requiring the wisest men discoverable in the 
itis the easiest. ord, they act on the principle that almost any one will 
do, who can read and write, and who has the time and willingness to 
take charge of a Sabbath School class, especially without pay. To girls 
scarcely out of their teens, almost children themselves, with little know- 
ledge of human nature, with less experience, often with little character, 
often totally ignorant of the first rudiments of the science of education, 
of drawing out of heart and soul that which is noblest in them, often 
resorting to Sabbath School teaching: to oblige the preacher or superin- 
tendent, or as a means of entrance into society, or as a convenient source 
from which to draw their pin-money, or to indulge a morbidly religious 
or emotional nature, to such teachers we very often entrust the character- 
building of our boys and girls, of our children, for whom we toil and 
drudge that they may some day become men and women of noble 
character and blessed usefulness. To men with mysterious careers 
behind them, and with present questionable practices; who have failed 
in other callings, and need bolstering up; who have social or political or 
professional or other mercinary ambitions, to men, such as these, we 
often entrust the innocent hearts and souls of our children, in the belief 
that all that is required to develop a noble character in our children is to 
place them, once or twice a week, into the hands of anyone, who can 
talk glibly of salvation, and drop cant from his lips, and read the Bible, 
and make the children memorize whole pages of the catechism. 

The consequences of our false methods are unmistakable. For vast 
numbers of our younger children the Sabbath School is uninviting, if not 
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atorture. They attend it under compulsion or bribery, 

‘ ‘ 5 ; eae Consequently, 
and stay in their classes much against their will. Finding our Sabbath 
the work in the usually gloomy basement rooms unin- peewee oe 
teresting, and their tasks irksome, not a few of them 
vent their disgust in numerous mischiefs and tricks, that annoy the 
teacher and disturb the class. Many a child has acquired more cunning 
and fraud and deception in the Sabbath School than ever it learned of 
honor and honesty. As for the elder boys and girls, for them it is often 
a convenient rendez vous, and its indulgence is purchased at the expense 
of a considerable amount of hypocrisy and shrewdness. Many a boy and 
many a girl might have been morally better and religiously purer, had 
they kept away from Sabbath School altogether, and contented them- 
selves with the crumbs of morality and religion that fell from the family 
table at home, or from the pulpit in their church. 

Even they, who attend with pleasure, and who diligently master the 
instruction imparted, what is all they have acquired but a mass of words, 
words, and little else but words. They may astonish : 

: F : § ; f - Ora failureasa 
their elders at the examinations with their proficiency in character- 
foreign languages and Biblical lore, in rattling off the Puilder- 
creeds, in telling the whole catechism by heart, from end to end, in 
defining the most abstruse theological dogmas, and yet, with all their 
stupendous knowledge, have occasion to say with Goethe’s Faust: 

“ve studied now . 

Dee ps 9 Theology,— 

From end to end, with labor keen; 

And here, poor fool! with all my lore 

I stand, no wiser, than before.’’* 
A year or so later, and the foreign language is forgotten, and the cate- 
chism, too, and so also the long string of names and dates of the Judges, 
Kings, and Prophets, and just enough of Bible stories are remembered to 
furnish material for sport or skepticism. There may be drawerfuls of 
““Cards of Merit’’ in the house, a diploma on the wall, a medal on the 
breast, but little evidence that a character has been built up, that rever- 
ence for God and man has been inculcated, that a foundation has been 
laid to honor and honesty and purity and blessed usefulness, that shall 
wreathe as a precious diadem the secular knowledge acquired, and which 
neither time, nor trial, nor temptation shall extinguish or blemish. 


’Tis time we realize the seriousness of this question, and give the 
character-building of our children the attention we now give to mind- 
building. Mind-culture without accompanying heart- Re lose ha 
and soul-culture is a luxury purchased at a ruinous cost. is mind-culture 
The luxuries of education are only enjoyable when the [iHrout charac: 
staples have been plentifully provided for. It is a poor 
housekeeper that lavishes all her means and care on the parlor, and gives 
poverty and filth free rein in the other rooms of the house. They are 
shams and frauds, whose external attire of silk and satin and broad- 
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-cloath hide a multitude of rags’and tatters and dirt beneath. ’Tis time 
we realize that the proper training of heart and soul is ‘re education, the 
hardest, the most necessary, and if neglected, will make even the most 
thorough proficiency in the other branches of little or no avail. What 
‘benefits it, if one’s wonderful mastery of mathematics only aids him to 
‘become a defaulter? What benefits it, if one’s dexterous penmanship 
only helps him to become a counterfeiter? What benefits it, if one’s 
chemical skill only aids him to become a death-dispensing adulterator of 
food? What benefits it, if one have mastered half a dozen languages, 
if he cannot speak one kind, cheerful, sympathetic word in one? What 
benefits it, that the tongue be all aglow with French phrases and Italian 
‘songs and classic recitations, if the heart is cold, and the soul dead. 
Ten thousand times rather a heart reverent, a soul devout, a character 
noble,—without Education, than a most brilliant mind linked to an 
ignoble character. 


Parents have a way of dismissing the question of the character- 
building of their children with some such remark as this: ‘‘I have had 
; no better training myself, and I am none the worse for it.” 
Children may not E 
escape, though Perhaps you are not, because you yourself are witness, 
parcats Raye. judge and jury. And might you not have been better 
to-day, had you had a proper moral training? And even if you are none 
the worse for false or no moral training, can you tell how much environ- 
ment has done to save your character? Can you tell what influence less 
fortunate environment may have on your children, whom religion and 
morality have not steeled against temptation, vice, despair? 


Other parents content themselves with saying: ‘‘Oh, it will come of 
itself; experience is the best of all teachers.’’ As to the spontaneous 
: growth of character, I believe with the three wise men 
Hxperience a B * . 
good teacher, but in charge of Goethe’s ideal educational system, who 
Rite oe, Paks: remark that ‘‘ well-formed, healthy children bring much 
into the world with them. Nature has given to each whatever he requires 
for time and duration; to unfold this is our duty: often it unfolds itself 
better of its own accord. One thing there is, however, which no child 
brings into the world with him; and yet it is on this one thing that all 
‘depends for making man in every point a man.’’ That one thing is 
Reverence for God and Man, and this the basis of character. As to 
experience, it is, indeed, an excellent teacher, but one that unfortunately 
often comes too late to be of. good to the particular individual. One 
certainly learns to keep out of the cold and wet after hovering between 
life and death, and suffering tortures for many weeks, in consequence of 
his indiscretion. But how much better it would have been to have 
avoided the indiscretion at first, and escaped the danger and the suffering. 
The young mother certainly learns by the loss of her first babe, how to 
better care for the life and health of her second. But had she had the 
knowledge to start with, she might not have had need of her painful 
experience, her first bud might have been living, and much suffering 
‘might have been spared -to-both. Spendthrifts of health and wealth, 
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the reckless and vicious and criminal, unquestionably find penitentiary 
and hospital and almshouse a powerful teacher, powerful enough, perhaps, 
to cure them forever of their evil propensities. But how much better 
would it have been, had they entered the public arena with a character’ 
safe guarded by religion and morality, and spared themselves and their’ 
families shame and sorrow and suffering. 

Other parents say: ‘Time enough for Religion and Morality when 
the children are old enough to choose their own church and their own 
teachers.’’ This were a commendable course, if uncor- 
rupted childhood were not the fittest, if not the only, 
time for character-building, for planting the seeds of 
religion and morality, every neglected day of which, not whole years in 
later life can repair. ‘This were a commendable course, if, by some means 
or other, the Law of Human Nature could suddenly be made inoperative, 
if we could prevent the child’s heart and soul from becoming permanently 
influenced, for good or evil, by what it hears, sees, learns, if we could’ 
prevent its habits from forming, its beliefs and ideas from crystallizing: 
into rigid and unchangeable forms. This were a commendable course did 
we not know that it is easier to grow pretty flower-beds, on ground on 
which spreading and troublesome weeds were not allowed to make head- 
way, than to grow them where the weeds were suffered to root themselves 
deep and grow rank for years; did we not know that as the iron can be 
moulded to whatever shape we please only when hot, as the tree can be 
bent into whatever form desired, only when young, so can heart and soul 
of man best be turned and moulded into permanent shapes and forms, 
during the days of impressionable and plastic childhood. 

I shall not touch upon the part that parents might take in the 
character-building of their children. It is the character-building school 
that concerns us to-day. Parents can do much in the . 

: : Character-build- 

way of preparing the soil, but more than this the fewest ing the task of a 
only can hope to accomplish. ‘The later training is the ‘#imed specialist 
difficult task of specialists, of men and women specially endowed and 
trained and qualified and consecrated to deal with what is holiest in man, 
to imbue heart and soul with reverence, affection and benevolence. Such 
teachers, alas! are rare, and rare they will continue to be until society 
will learn to appreciate how much ill and woe, wrong and suffering, vice 
and crime, it would escape, and how much it would augment its blessings, 
were it to regard the founding and endowing institutions for the training 
of character-builders as important as it regards building and maintaining 
costly institutions for keeping, and training physicians and lawyers and 
soldiers for dealing with, the results of its criminal neglects. 

Yet, while it may not be in our power to secure the proper character- 
builders, there is something we can do towards introducing a character- 
building system in our Sectarian Schools. There is much ene 
in Goethe’s system, that we can adopt with profit. We neta eee 
can introduce its bountiful art and plentiful song to refine, ‘he $l0o™- 
ennoble, elevate, cheer, the character of the child, and awaken early a 
love for the beautiful and cheerful. Art and song must stand at the very 
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entrance of character-building. They act like the magical Open sesame! 
upon the child’s heart, and once win its heart, and you will soon have 
also its soul and mind wherewith to mould a beautiful character. Let 
the attractive precede the useful, and soon the useful will also become 
attractive. Remove the repellent gloom from Sabbath School room. 
Mistake not the church for a cemetery, and Sabbath School instruction 
for a funeral service. Think not that He, who looks upon us through 
millions of glittering stars and beautiful flowers, who decks the earth 
with a velvety carpet of green, and sprinkles it with myriads of diamond- 
dew drops, who tips the hills and clouds with gold and crimson, and 
paints the fields and orchards with glorious yellow and red, and makes. 
forest and meadow resonant with the joyous song of bird, think not that 
He, who thus surrounds us with the beautiful, is pleased with the gloom 
and grave faces and sombre voices, which so many think a befitting garb 
for religion. Decorate your Sabbath School room with flowers. Orna- 
ment it with busts and pictures of men and scenes, that mutely tell of 
great deeds done for civilization, of great benefits conferred upon human- 
ity, and one such bust, one such picture, with a moral story in it, or 
deducible from it, will be worth a library of books, and all the catechisms. 
that have ever been written, as a character-builder. 


Do away with the Hebrew, the German, the Latin, or whatever other 
foreign language you impose upon the helpless pupil. Your Secular 
‘ease School or Seminary, not your Religious School, is the 
with foreign lan- place for foreign languages. ‘They have no place in the 
Sues economy of character-building. There is no inherent 
virtue in foreign letters or characters. One may be a master of Hebrew 
or Latin, and yet be a rogue; another may scarcely know his mother- 
tongue, and yet be an exemplary character. Fret not yourself about 
God only understanding your prayer in the Holy Tongue. Every prayer 
that bubbles up from a pure heart and from a sincere soul is holy, even if 
uttered in no tongue, Stoutly offer your prayer in the language you 
know best, in which you feel the deepest, which issues from the living 
fountains of the heart; the rest you may safely leave to God. 


Substitute Goethe’s method of character-building by imparting relig- 
ious knowledge and feeling through object-lessons. Base the religious 
training of your children upon his Z7hree Reverences. 
en Apeean Teach the youngest ¢o look up. ‘They are not yet old 
eran to enough to think deep, or to do; but they are not too: 
young to see, to hear, to feel, to be impressed. Satisfy 
the thousand questions they have to ask about God, and arouse a thou- 
sand others, by pointing out to them the proofs of God’s omnipresence, 
power and goodness. ‘Teach them to see Godin His handiwork, in the 
spangled vault of heaven, in the setting sun, in the silvery crescent, in 
the storm-chased clouds, in the roaring thunder, in the many-colored 
rainbow, till they are awed and humbled, till they fold their arms across. 
their breasts almost instinctively, and reverentially and.worshipfully look 
up to Him, from whom all these wonders flow.. 
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Teach them next to look np to their parents, superiors, to the great 
and good men of all nations and peoples, as being the persons placed on | 
earth in God’s stead, to provide them with’ their needs and wants and 
comforts and pleasures, to protect them against evil, to love and to teach 
them, and deep in their hearts will be stored away rich treasures of rey-— 
erence for God and man that will abide with them through life. 

Biography and History, pictorially or orally taught, will prove valua- 
ble aids in the primary instruction, and best of all, the Bible, owing to 
the reverence that clings to it, and the quaintness and 
simplicity of its style. But beware of making an idol or (0% Ges oe 
a talisman of it, or to speak of it as a supernatural or an 
infallible book, or to convey the idea that the mere reading of it already 
constitutes a virtuous and a God-pleasing act. There is no more virtue in 
merely reading the Bible than in reading Dante’s ‘‘ /zferno.”’ Virtue lies 
in imitating the noble examples set, and in shunning the ignoble taught 
therein. Be honest enough to say with Goethe that there are heathen 
and fictitious elements, and bad traits in the Bible. Deny it or conceal 
it, and they will soon find it out for themselves, and doubt the truth of 
and become disgusted with, all of it. Never condone any of its vices and 
crimes, because connected with an illustrious Biblical personage. A 
fraud is a fraud, whether committed by a Patriarch of the Bible or by a 
wooden nutmeg-making Yankee, and a murder is a heinous crime, whether 
committed by a Palestinian or by a European King. Think not that anim- 
moral chapter is less offensive and less injurious, when read from the 
Bible, than from one of Balzac’s novels. In making the choice selections 
of the Bible the commencement and centre of your primary instruction 
in character-building, fall not into the error of teaching it to the children 
as History. History is a secular study, and has no place ina Religious 
School, and among little children. Teach it as character-sketches, the 
good to be emulated, and the evil to be avoided. And, in imitation of - 
Goethe’s model, neglect not to introduce other beautiful character- 
sketches from other Bibles and Histories, wherewith to strengthen the 
moral excellencies, and to correct deficiencies, of your own, and above 
all to inculcate early in the heart of the children the lesson of tolerance, 
the lesson that virtue is not the monopoly of one particular people, but 
the attribute of all cultured humanity. 

Having acquired the habit of looking up reverentially to God, and to 
those in whose excellence His is imaged, and having reached the years 
of greater mental development, teach your children next the second rey- 
erence: that of joyfully looking down. 


Let the fruit-laden fields and orchards, the rich forests and the cattle- 
studded pasture lands, the irrigating streams and the mineral-treasuring 
depths, teach their mute, yet eloquent, lesson of theample peach the next 
provision God has made for the sustenance of life, and for oldest to Zook 
the maintenance of its joys andcomforts. Let these also down. 
teach that not for enjoyment alone has man been placed on earth, but also 
to labor for the gradual evolution from the brute tothe god-like, Let the 
occasional sorrows and sufferings lead to the thought, that He, who has 
so wisely provided for.man’s needs, would not permit the existence of 
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evil, if it did not subserve some beneficial purpose, perhaps to stimulate 
mind and energy to finally triumph over it, and to come into the pos- 
‘session of yet undreamed blessings, perhaps to guard nian against ex- 
cessive indulgence of the pleasures of life, against brutalizing his divine 
nature, keeping him thus in a spirit of healthful occupation, of temperate 
enjoyment, of humbleness and gratitude, of constant spiritual develop- 
ment. And let it be your constant care to keep that spirit alive in your 
children. Foster it, by bringing them into frequent and joyful commu- 
nionship with nature. When sowing-time comes, give them a Sowing 
Festival ; a Harvest Festival at harvesting time. In the spring, when the 
flowers stand in their glory, give them a Floral Festival ; when the birds 
sing their sweetest lays, give them their /estzval of Song. ‘Take them 
often to forest and field, to hill and dale, and, there, let mineral point its 
moral, and plant preach its sermon, and animal teach its moral. The 
mearer you bring your child to nature the nearer you bring it to God. 

Well rooted in these two reverences, in that of looking up and look- 
ing down, the minds and bodies of the children having in the mean time 
‘And the oldest  Stfficiently developed, enter next upon the third, that of 
teach to look looking about, that of arraying themselves with their 
about. fellow-beings for noble service to humanity. At the 
commencement of the selfdirecting period of life, let the child learn 
that man is a social being, dependent for his health, peace, and welfare, 
upon the character and service of his fellow-beings, and they upon his, 
and that the greatest good of all is dependent on each doing his best and 
utmost in curbing his own evil propensities, and in furthering the others’ 
good. This instruction is not to be given by the catechism- or text-book- 
memorizing process, but by the more powerful system of mute object- 
lesson. Vet the child ook about and see for itself the wrong it might 
right, the suffering it might allay, the ignorance it might teach, the evil 
it must shun, the good it must aid. Let it visit the Ancient Museums, 
and see how much all the past has labored to make the present better; 
and let it enter our Halls of Industry, and see what is done, and must 
yet be done, to make our and others’ future brighter. Let it enter the 
Alms House, and see the fruit of improvidence, of thriftlessness and 
shiftlessness; the Inebriate Asylum, and see the consequences of drunken- 
ness and dissipation; the House of Correction, the Penitentiary, and see 
the end of disobedience, selfishness, greed, temper, fraud. Let it visit 
the Districts of the Poor, see its misery, and have pity teach it, how, 
though young, it might do something, by putting aside a penny, a gar- 
ment, a morsel, or do a little sewing, now and then, for the benefit of the 
poor. Let it visit the Hospital Wards, and have sympathy teach it, how 
it might make the sad lot of the sufferers a little more comfortable by 
occasionally placing a bunch of flowers, or a good book on their table, or 
by reading aloud to them, steal, for a little spell, the patient’s mind from 
his aches and wounds. Let it visit the cemetery, and have the mute 
grave, or the silent urn, preach: the end of all, the hope that at its portal 
another life may begin where here it leaves off, whose joy and perfection 
may be commensurate with its development while on earth. 

So let us train our children, so let us conduct our Religious Schools, 
and we will build up characters: reverential, worshipful, nobly useful. 
We will train up men-and women loving the true, the good, the,beauti- 
ful, knowing the right, feeling for their fellowmen, and doing their utmost 
to further their good. Then will we labor in the spirit of what our own 
Daniel Webster so eloquently taught: ‘If we work upon marble, it will 
perish ; if we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and love of our 
fellowmen, we engrave on those tablets something which will brighten 
to all eternity.” 
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Science and Scriptures, though much at variance on other points, are 
at one in their conclusion, that at the beginning of time, and at the com- 
mencement of the universe, things were in a confused, ; E 

é naan Order in the uni- 
formless, and chaotic state. How many millions of years verse is the result 
dire and dismal Chaos held rule, before he was forced to ot law, Darmbey, 
turn over the reins of his supremacy to the triumvirate 
Law and Harmony and Union, is beyond human ken. Yet this we know, 
his sway would have endured unto this day, had not a mighty creative 
power, a resistless organizing energy—named /orce by science, and God 
by theology—entered upon the scene, chased with darts of light darkness 
out of sight, yoked segregated atoms and dissevered molecules into ever- 
lasting unions, gathered like unto like, and assigned to each its law and 
limit and function, harnessed each into the service of the other, and sent 
each forth upon its mission with an impulse, eternally implanted, con- 
stantly to unfold latent powers, unceasingly to develop inherent faculties, 
continually to combine with like, and to cooperate with similar for 
common ends, thereby to increase and multiply the beauties and bless- 


ings of the universe. 
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It is hard to realize that this wondrous universe of ours, in which 
utmost diversities link themselves into ties of inseparable unions, without 
losing their identities, in which worlds and systems of 
Law, harmony 4 : A f 
and unionthe worlds spin with dizzying speeds through the fathomless 
neti ofevolu- abyss of space, along their own orbits and in their own 
times, yet under perfect control of their central powers, 
and with undisturbed peace and harmony among themselves, in which 
day and night, ebb and tide, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
alternate with never failing regularity, in which the law of sequence 
never halts, and the law of correspondence of means to ends never fails, 
in which the organically different defies every effort at amalgamation, 
and the fundamentally alike resists every attempt at disseverance, it is 
hard to realize that all these varieties and harmonies, likenesses and un- 
likenesses, interrelationships and concentricities, were at one time nothing 
but a mass of incoherent and chaotic, formless and purposeless world- 
stuff. Vet it is this that both Science and Scriptures teach, and it is to the 
Law of Evolution that the former—and also the latter, if we read it cor- 
rectly—ascribe the credit of having effected this marvelous change be- 
tween then and now. 

The definitions given of evolution are generally quite complicated. 
Yet, stripped of all technicalities, it means nothing more nor less than a 
dee law by which all things capable of growth and development 
plainedand illus: change latent into real capacities, pass from unorganized 
prated. to organized states, from simple to complex forms, from 
incomplete to more and more complete degrees, from isolated and use- 
less existences to united and useful lives. 

With the nature and workings of this law clear in our minds, the 
change from the original chaotic form to the present harmonious state 
of the universe becomes somewhat more intelligible. We can grasp 
somewhat clearer how the original world-stuff, or nebulous fire-mist, 
globed itself, through cooling and contraction, into a vast sphere, how 
' this, through continued contraction and rotation, sent off fire-rings, which 
in their turn gradually massed themselves into fiery globes, circling, in 
obedienee to their original impetus, around the parent body, thus giving’ 
rise to the various solar systems, and to the various laws and forces that 
operate upon them. 

We can also comprehend somewhat better how the germs of life, that 
manifested themselves on our earth, when it had sufficiently cooled, 
began, through helpful unions to differentiate, according to inherent laws 
and environing forces, into vegetal and animal states of existence, and 
to develop from simple and imperfect forms to complex and perfect 
organisms. 

We can conceive somewhat better how primitive man, living in an 
isolated and savage state, with hand against all and all hands against 
him, began, in obedience to the inherent law that forces segregations into 
unions, to tighten the family bonds about himself, to attach himself 
closer and{closer to his clan, to link clan with clan and to merge them 
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into tribe, and tribes into nations, and to league nation with nation, that 
his and their interest might thereby be the better served. 

We can perceive somewhat clearer how, in surrendering his isolation, 
the primitive man was obliged to surrender also his selfishness and his 
crudeness, how, in seeking benefits from others, he was obliged to confer 
benefits on them, how, to avail himself of the products of other men’s 
toil, he was necessitated to share with them the products of his own 
toil, how each, relying on the products of the other’s labors, began to 
devote himself to vocations for which he was best fitted and most favored 
by environments, and how thus, through the development of special 
faculties, through the training of special powers, through the cultivation 
of special localities, through the free exchange of commodities. and 
talents, there arose the special industries and the special trades, the 
literatures and arts and sciences, and all the other products of modern 
civilization. 

However perplexing and however numerous the difficulties are which 
present themselves in the investigation of the origin and development 
of material things and psychic states, of these funda- 
mental facts, at least, we are sure, that all inorganic and Specs rd 
organic evolution is the result of the passing of the contetey evolu- 
unorganized simple into the organized complex, and all ; 
intellectual unfolding, the result of the interchange and coalition of in- 
dividual endowments, and all social advance the result of the merging 
of the interests of the individual in the interests of all. And however 
much we may be in the dark concerning the condition of things prevail- 
ing on this earth a thousand or ten thousand years hence, of this we are 
positive that if there is to be advance it will pursue the same method in 
the future that it has in the past, that if higher intelligence is to be 
reached, each mind will be under the necessity of unfolding and develop- 
ing its special endowments, and of freely drawing from, and of liberally 
bestowing upon, the other whatever is needed for such development. 
We are likewise sure, that if the broadest humanitarian spirit is ever to 
link man with man into an inseverable chain of brotherhood, that ideal 
‘state will have to exist in which each man will love his neighbor as him- 
self, will promote his brother’s interests as zealously as his own, will seek 
to increase the happiness of all mankind, by merging common interests, 
by effecting mutually strengthening unions, by subordinating the im- 
pulses of egoism to the sway of altruism,—by being just, and seeing 
justice done between others and improving the agencies by which justice 
is administered. 

And judging from what we see going on about us, we may reasonably 
believe that both these requisite conditions for the advent of an united 
and cooperative brotherhood of man will yet be attained. 

The whole world over, scholars hew their paths into Hiren 
special mines of wisdom, and with generous spirit they 

send their laboriously-gotten ore to the common smelting furnaces, 
whence it passes to the hands that cast and mold and fit and shape it 
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into instruments of service to the whole of human kind. Throughout 
the civilized lands hands are busy weeding out the selfish interests that 
overrun the garden beds of humanity, and removing barriers that shut 
out light and air and warmth from the hearts and homes of men. The 
future historian will probably designate as the greatest characteristic of 
the closing quarter of our present century the spirit of union of segregated 
bodies, of federation of individual interests, of collaboration and com- 
bination and interchange of special talents and private possessions for 
the general good. ‘There has never been witnessed such a passing from 
the unorganized simple to the organized complex, such an integration of 
small communities into communities of greater numbers and of a higher 
order of composition, such a surrendering of unwholesome isolations to 
salutary associationships. Never before have there been such federations 
of labor societies, such alliances of industrial corporations, such centra- 
lizations of political powers, such combinations of literary institutions, 
such unions of church and charity organizations, as we have now, whose 
memberships often count into the millions and tens of millions, and 
whose fields of action frequently extend across oceans and over whole 
continents. 

The further back we go in history the greater are the segregations 
and the isolations which we find among men, and the lower are the states 
pets fibers of civilization which exist among them in consequence. 
stacles to-pro- The further back we trace the history of unions and 
gress in the past. oroanizations the more we find them ending in schisms 
and factions, and the bitterer the hatred of one another, the more pre- 
sumptuous the conceits and arrogances, the more self-destructive their 
selfishness. The God of each is the only true God, and each His only 
chosen people. Each is the possessor of the only holy land, and of the 
only revelation ever vouchsafed unto man, and the lawgivers and prophets 
and heroes of each are the only appointed and annointed of God. The 
custom, speech or pursuit of each is the only one proper and authorized, 
and all that differs is either absurd or sinful. Each rigorously withholds 
his advantages from the other, each heartlessly spurns to succor, or to 
cooperate with, the other. A famine may rage beyond his borders, an 
enemy may pillage his next-door neighbor, fire may threaten or consume 
another’s possessions, it concerns him not. As long as his own is safe, 
he has no interest in the safety of the other; and if he takes an interest 
at all, it is only to prove himself an ally to famine, fire or sword. 

Happy we, that our lot has been cast into different times! Happy 
we, that we have begun to look upon society as an organic body, of which 
every individual constitutes a member, and in which an injury to any 
part thereof affects the health and normal growth of the whole. 

Yet in our rejoicing over our good fortune, and over the subjection 
of egoism to altruism, let us not flatter ourselves into a belief that we 
Ree outs ies have gotten beyond the barest rudiments of that virtue. 
not yet wholly The spirit of segregation, of isolation, of selfishness, is 
zemoved, yet far from being wholly suppressed. Nations still 
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selfishly pursue their own advantages at their neighbors’ expense. 
Peoples still take a keen delight in furthering their own interests without 
a thought or care as to how their neighbors fare. Individuals of wealth 
‘or station still keep aloof from their less favored brethren, in the belief 
that their respectability is endangered by contact with their inferiors. 
Men still tax and slave their fellow-men in the building-up of their 
fortunes, and still selfishly enjoy the sweets of other men’s bitter sweat. 
Residents of aristocratic avenues still look unmoved upon the wretched 
hovels and filthy alleys of their brethren. Women freighted with silks 
and laden with jewels still look without a shudder upon the tatters and 
rags of their sisters. Preachers and teachers and statesmen, proud of 
their piety and learning and power, still look with indifference upon the 
corruption, the ignorance, the helplessness of the unwashed, untaught, 
unpreached. Men still think nothing of luring into their service the 
better skill and talent in the employ of others, without regard to the 
discomfiture and loss entailed thereby on the depredated. Egoism is 
still the God of the masses. Selfishness is still the shrine that counts 
the largest number of devotees. 

Here let me caution you against understanding me as advocating 
the neglect of self for the benefit of others. You could not well comply 
with it, even if you wanted to, and even if I advocated it. 
Self-Preservation is the first and deepest-rooted instinct 
of human nature. Man is under the necessity of satisfy- 
ing his own urgent needs before attending to those of his fellowman; he 
is under the obligation of caring for the wants of his family, of his 
dependents, before concerning himself about the wants of others. Egoism 
must precede altruism. There is little charity in providing for others 
and starving one’s own. ‘There is little merit in cultivating the mind of 
another, and neglecting one’s own. ‘There is little religion in filling the 
homes of others with joy and gladness, while darkness and misery crowd 
one’s own. Self-Love may be carried to extremes, but much I doubt 
whether even in its extremest form it is half as great a sin as Self-Neglect. 
When Moses bids us to ‘love our neighbors as ourselves’ he clearly 
teaches at the same time not only the right of self-love but also that all 
egoistic claims must take precedence to all the altruistic claims. 

But justifiable as a rational egoism is, we must not so absorb ourselves 
therein as wholly to neglect the just claims which our fellowmen have 
upon us. Since it is only through their cooperation that ; 
the demands of self-love can be satisfied, since it is their ae be iow 
toil, their sacrifices, and frequently their sufferings, that 
make possible: our wealth, our comforts, our culture, it is wrong for us 
to be their beneficiaries without exerting ourselves to be their benefactors 
in return. Aside from the justice of our fellowmen’s claims on us, even 
our very self-love is served by our serving the self-love of others, All 
altruism is in its essence egoism. In the promotion of the good of others 
we promote our own. In our neglect of others lies our own neglect. 
Society is an aneroid barometer, that carefully notes the minutest rise or 


Egoism versus 
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fall, the slightest pressure or relaxation, of the social atmosphere. Be 
the cloud yet so light and small, the brightness of the sunshine is im- 
perfect by so much of intercepted light. Let but one man suffer, let but 
one man sin, let but one man be neglected, and all men are the worse for 
that one man’s suffering or sin or neglect. As the breakage of a single 
window-pane lessens the wealth of the whole community, so does a single 
sigh of wrong, or tear of want, or murmur of neglect lessen the happiness 
of the whole social fabric. Every man or woman, driven to vice or crime 
by ignorance or irreligion or want, lessens the happiness of society by 
burdening it with prisons, asylums, hospitals, and by depriving it of 
useful co-laborers. Every man or woman, weakened by lack of food, 
clothes, shelter, lessens the happiness of the community by burdening it 
with charity-institutions, and by inflicting a still more enfeebled progeny 
upon it. Every district, in which filth is suffered to accumulate, lessens 
the happiness of the whole community by breeding infectious diseases, 
and by emptying the cradles and plucking the buds and desolating the 
firesides of hundreds of homes. 
It is clear, therefore, that we serve our self-love best by serving that 
of others. Paradoxical as it seems, it is a truth nevertheless, that we are 
never so selfish as when we further the health, prosperity, 
Self Love best cies : 
served byserving Culture, religion, of our fellowmen. Every filthy hovel 
oct: which we change into a tenantable home, every disease- 
breeding district which we turn into a well-drained, well-aired, well- 
gardened residence part, every unemployed hand for which we find 
work, every dive or den which we turn into a school-house, every fallen 
or depraved which we gather into the church, makes our own lives safer 
and happier, and the growth of knowledge and peace and good-will 


Yet, clear as itis, and great as is the benefit accruing to us from sacredly 
interesting ourselves in the welfare of our neighbors, we are still far from 
_ making a general practice of it. Selfis still our tyrant, 
Si nee still’ and we his abject slaves. Our efforts and our ambitions, 
r our schemes and our plans, are still preponderatingly 
centered in self. We want the largest or the best, the most desirable or 
the most attractive, for ourselves, and for ourselves alone. If another 
has it also, our pleasure therein is gone. Ours must be the grandest 
house in the square, the costliest team on the drive, the handsomest 
attire at the reception, the finest store in the city, the largest factory in 
the market, the wealthiest church in the place, the most expensive choir 
in town, and the most eloquent, the most popular, the most talked of, 
and the most listened to, preacher in the country. 
What selfishness and rivalries one sees displayed in the church and 
between congregations, and what heartless neglects even of branches of 
; _ the same denominations! And yet, if religion means any- 
Illustration of it thing, it is the sacrifice of self for the good of others, and 
in the church, ’ 
if it teaches anything, it is to do to others what we 
would have others do to us, to toil for others as we toil for ourselves, to 
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wish for others what we have or wish ourselves. Let one church enjoy 
an advantage, and straightway the sister churches busy themselves with 
belittling it, and with searching heaven and earth to equal or to surpassit. 
Expense is of little consideration, if the pride of a sister-congregation 
can thereby be humiliated. What bragging and crowing, if the high or 
low notes of one church-choir drown those of another, or if the church- 
organ of one congregation has a manual or a few stops more than that 
of another! or if one church-steeple ascends a few feet higher into the air 
than that of another! Two ladies were engaged one day in an ani- 
mated discussion on the merits of their respective congregations. Said 
the one “‘ our choir is far superior to yours,’’ said the other ‘‘ your minis- 
ter can’t hold a candle to ours.” Said the first ‘‘Our church is grander 
than yours, it is entirely of stone.’’ Said the second ‘‘Our steeple is 
much higher than yours.’ Said the first, ‘‘ The wealthiest people belong 
tous.” ‘‘But the most intellectual people belong to us,’’ replied the 
second.” Yet, strange, neither of them had anything to say about the 
heavy mortgages that crippled the communal usefulness of each. It is 
not a rare occurrence to hear of congregations, who minister to the same 
class of people, and worship the same God, and according to the same 
ritual, bankrupting their finances and crippling their usefulness, because 
of that selfishness that outbids and outdoes all others in order to eclipse 
them. Ata crowded auction store, the other day, a certain article was 
quite spiritedly bid for by a man and woman, standing at the opposite 
sides of the room, each bent upon not letting the other gain the advan- 
tage. When the article was finally knocked down to the woman, it was 
discovered that she had been bidding against her own husband, aud that 
they had driven each other up into paying four times the real value of the 
goods. So are there congregations of the same denomination, of the same 
spiritual family, bidding against each other, driving each other up into 
paying extravagant prices, goading each other on into enormous expen- 
ditures, solely to gain an advantage over the other. 

And when the congregation has secured the coveted advantage, with 
rare exceptions, it selfishly keeps it for itself alone. Its magnificent 
choir and eloquent preachcr, must be heard within its own church only, 
and its handsome pews must be occupied only by its own members. 
Other congregations may starve to death for the want of an occasional 
taste of that spiritual food of which the sister congregation has an over- 
abundance, yet she will not hear of letting her high-salaried preacher feed 
other congregations, or of being fed in the meantime by preachers less 
pleasing or less famed. 

In no denomination about us is this form of selfishness as apparent 
as in our own. Christian denominations have their missions and their 
missionaries, their church extension societies and their neers 
free distributions of Bibles and other religious publica- Jewish denomi- 
tions, their circuit preachers and their diocesan bishops. "*4°" 

Their individual guilds and societies frequently labor conjointly for the 
common good. Their celebrated preachers are given leaves of absence 
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often for weeks and months at a time, their congregations contenting 
themselves in the meantime with lesser lights, happy in the knowledge 
that their preachers are abroad in the land refreshing withering vineyards, 
and reviving disheartened vintners, or gathering together scattered shep- 
herd-less flocks. 

Not so in the Jewish denomination. We have neither missionaries 
nor missions, neither church extension societies nor circuit preachers, 
Ji unelie Raho no free disseminations of religious literature, no spiritual 
tion for itself heads to look after diocesan communities. No close bond 
ete es: of union unites the congregations and their societies. 
Each selfishly pursues its own path. Each selfishly keeps its own good. 
Exchange of pulpits between the preachers is exceedingly rare, as is even 
the exchange of pew between members of different congregations. The 
congregation in possession of an able preacher selfishly keeps him for 
itself alone. It holds him chained to his desk and pulpit, and forces him 
to grind out and deliver soand so many different sermons and lectures 
each week. ‘The preacher is reduced to a writing and talking machine 
for one particular community, which not seldom tires of the too-muchness 
of the same man. Were he, however, permitted to exchange pulpits 
now and then, with a colleague, the congregation would have an occa- 
sional change of style and views, and the preacher, by delivering a ser- 
mon delivered and prepared before, would gain considerable time, which 
he could put to good use in the charitable and educational and social 
interests of his people, to say nothing of the good he could accomplish 
in those smaller communities that are either wholly unsupplied, or but 
poorly equipped with preachers or teachers. 

But self love prevents our congregations from seeing that they owe 
sacred duties to other communities. As long as their own churches are 

. crowded, and their own members edified, they care not 
As long as self is oe : = 
served,nocare Whether communities in the poor quarters or country 
LESS districts languish and pine and perish for the want of 
wholesome spiritual food. They little realize that in the ruin of a sister 
congregation their own ruin is involved. A vessel, that had sprung a 
leak, was slowly sinking. Among the passengers was an Irish couple. 
“O, Pat,’’ cried Bridget, ‘‘O, Pat, the ship is sinking.’ ‘‘Never mind, 
Bridget, never mind, it don’t belong to us” replied Pat comfortingly, 
and to the bottom they went with the vessel, even though it did not 
belong to them. And so do we sink lower and lower with every ship- 
wrecked community, even though it does not directly belong tous. We 
may chose to live in segragated parts, but as a people we are nevertheless 
an organic body, and no part can sustain an injury but the whole is made 
to suffer thereby. 

The world holds the Jew responsible for the Jew. The sins of the 
one are visited upon the heads of all. The Jew Mordecai offends Haman, 
and Haman seeks to revenge himself on all the Jews. 
Whatever the factions and schisms are among ourselves, 
before the world we stand as a single body. Public 


Jew responsible 
for Jew. 
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Opinion cares not whether we are natives or foreign-born, whether we 
hail from the Orient or the Occident, from the East or West from the 
North or South of Europe. It but knows us as Jews, and judges us by 
whatever part it comes most in contact with, which, asa rule, is that of 
our neglected brethren. We may point with pride to our costly up-town 
temples, and to the refined and elevating services conducted therein; but 
much greater reason have we for pointing to our self-destructive neglect, 
if we cannot point to chapels in the slum districts, or to city preachers 
going from village to village, and from town to town to teach the law of 
duty and the rule of right to young and old, or to Church Extension 
societies that aid struggling communities to build and to maintain syna- 
gogues and schools, or to free Publication Societies that supply them 
with proper literature. 

We are judged as a unit, then as a unit let ustoil. We are held 
responsible for the actions of every one of our brethren, then let the care 
of the heart and soul and mind of every one of them be 

C «35 In our brother’s 
sacred to us. We profess as one of the aims of our religion happiness lies 
the federation of human kind into a universal brother- °"7> 
hood, then, let union among ourselves be at least one sign of the sincerity 
of our profession. We profess eagerness to further the cause of Israel, 
then, to attain our end, let us remember that we must proceed along the 
line of evolution. Instead of crippling or wasting our powers in isola- 
tions, we must unite our forces for the common good. We must pass 
from unorganized parts to organized wholes. We must freely interchange 
each other’s good. We must subordinate self-interest to the just interests 
of others. We must learn to find our own happiness in the happiness 
of our fellowmen. 
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A Discourse at TEMPLE Keneser IsRAgt, 
BY 
RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 
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Where dollars and cents are concerned, the average 
man who may or may not enjoy the advantages of 
education and culture, but who has been nurtured on 
the milk of human kindness, raised on the fundamentals 
of the moral law and trained in the school of optimism, 
can be trusted, other things being equal, to give his 
neighbor more or less of a square deal. Where, how- 
ever, we are concerned with matters religious, matters 
of faith and deep-rooted conviction, the average man, 
notwithstanding any advantages of education and cul- 
ture that he enjoys, may be as regularly depended upon, 
other things being equal, to deny his neighbor a 
square deal, more or less, practically every time. 

We can not, as a rule, make hard-and-fast deduc- 
tions from general observations of this kind; but the 
Jew and his religion typify so clearly what has here 
been said that the truth of this particular observation, 
on this particular point, must be obvious to the most 
casual student of the conditions. In modern times, 
especially in enlightened countries like our own, the 
average man is attempting, in a. general way, to give the 
Jew a square deal, as a man and fellow-citizen. As 
much can not be said, however, regarding his religion. 
On the contrary, there has been no spiritual force 
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among the peoples of occidental civilization, in the 
course of the last twenty centuries, to which the square 
deal has been more persistently denied than to 
Judaism. 

It is a fact, commonly accepted by all sincere and 
scientific students of the religious history of the early 
centuries of the Common Era, that Jewish Scripture 
was ruthlessly handled by the Christian propagandists 
of that day; that the utterances of Judaism’s prophets 
were scandalously distorted to suit purposes which 
these great preachers could never have dreamed of; 
that lies and calumnies, outrageous in their inception 
and spread, have dealt blows to Judaism from which it 
would have died long ago but for the inherent uni- 
versalism of its truths and the undaunted martyrdom 
of its adherents. 

Even to-day, though these facts have been definitely 
established by unbiased critics, the orthodox Chris- 
tian, who believes thoroughly that he possesses the 
absolute and ultimate truth of religion, sees in Judaism 
only an element of stubborn resistance to man’s salva- 
tion. He, therefore, has naught but pity for this stiff- 
necked opposition; he prays diligently for its final de- 
struction through supernatural power and contributes 
his pennies to the missionary funds for the conversion 
of the Jews. 

The Christian of liberal tendencies, also, is satisfied 
with the instruction of his youth. He still believes that 
Judaism outlived its usefulness two thousand years 
ago, that its ideals were then realized, its laws abro- 
gated and its mission fulfilled; and the modern, busy, 
progressive man has no use for dead ones. 
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The non-Jew, who is no Christian at all, has ages 
of prejudice to overcome and to conquer. He is either 
all-occupied in demolishing what is left of his own, 
inherited religion, or in reconstructing his faith out of 
the ruins of the old, or in locating and adopting some 
new religion constructed by others. His attitude to- 
ward Judaism, however, is an inheritance that he can 
not cast overboard with his Christianity. To him it is 
a peculiar, well-preserved antiquity that, some day, he 
promises himself, he will take time to look at, as he 
passes through the curio halls. 

To all of them Judaism is a terra incognita. It 
never enters their minds to attempt the discovery of 
the causes behind its miraculous vitality, or to find out 
its ancient, yet ever-modern, point of view as to life, 
man, God. They can not conceive that Christianity 
is not at all a religious truth trust; that it has not at 
all cornered the market on salvation; that the recon- 
structed cults of this new, unsettled religious era were 
nursed at the breast of the mother of them all. In- 
difference, ignorance, prejudice and false interpretation 
are thus combined, on the part of the non-Jew, to deny 
Judaism a square deal. 

Yet notwithstanding the fact that Christians have 
not reached a stage of religious square-dealing where 
they can give unto Judaism what is Jewish in Chris- 
tianlity, and unto the heathenism of the early centuries 
of the Common Era what is heathen, their clearest 
thinkers are slowly coming to admit that what 1s 
strictly and absolutely non-Jewish in the New Testa- 
ment, what has been superimposed upon the religious 
structure of the highest ideals in the Old Testament, is 
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Take the distinctively Christian doctrine of non- 
resistance of evil, for instance: Instead of being 
preached and practiced by Christians, it is being fought, 
tooth and nail, in every self-respecting and conscien- 
tious Christian pulpit. The social evil is a topic for 
constant sermonizing. Our political evils are scourged 
by every pulpiteer who has the welfare of his city and 
country at heart. Our commercial evils are the theme 
of every Christian preacher of justice and righteous- 
ness. The drink evil, the smoking evil—evils of every 
type and every description are being constantly and 
relentlessly resisted with all the power of authority 
and force of eloquence at the command of the Chris- 
tian clergy. 

Take the distinctively non-Jewish doctrine of salva- 
tion through faith, substituted by Christianity for 
Judaism’s doctrine of salvation through works, as an- 
other example. There is not a liberal Christian pulpit 
in the land but is insisting, most strenuously, upon up- 
setting this scheme of salvation, as worked out by Paul 
of Tarsus. The cry of both laymen and clergy is that 
faith—mere believing—without good deeds and noble 
actions is not faith at all; that justice and righteousness 
are not gifts of grace from a divine source, but sig- 
nificantly vital factors in square dealing between man 
and man. 

It would seem, therefore, that religion, in the light 
of modern experience, is becoming more and more 
positive. Life is no longer looked upon as 


a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of fire and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Good 


Life, no matter how lived, means something. 
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or evil, it is not negative; it has a positive purpose in 
the economy of God’s scheme with men. If this scheme 
be for the good—and no religiously minded man can 
believe otherwise—then must each life leave some posi- 
tive good behind it; and if religion is to play a vital 
part in a life that is to leave some positive good behind 
it, then religion can not be negative. Its influence and 
its work must be effectively and efficiently positive. 
This is being recognized now by all Christian denom- 
inations, be they orthodox, conservative or reform. 
Those that have not awakened to this view are losing 
hold rapidly. Within the Church, or without the fold, 
clergy and laymen alike are shifting the religious em- 
In 
other words, Western civilization 1s slowly but surely 


phasis from negative salvation to positive deeds. 


returning to Judaism’s interpretation of life with its 
positive and uncompromising insistence upon the social 
justice and righteousness that were the cry and the 
passion of the prophets of old, as they are of their 
spiritual heirs to-day. 

Every one, therefore, who claims the positive doc- 
trines of his religion for Christianity, to the detriment 
of Judaism, is not giving the latter a square deal. 
Every one who looks upon Judaism as a mumified an- 
tiquity instead of a living, pulsating force in human 
life, is not giving it a square deal. Every follower of 
whatever cult that claims for itself the rediscovery of 
ethics, of the moral law, of justice, of rigliteousness, 
is not giving Judaism a square deal. 

To accord its mother religion a square deal it is in- 
cumbent upon the leaders and teachers of Christianity 
to make plain to their followers and pupils, from their 
pulpits and in their Religious Schools, where the posi- 
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tive principles of their faith, now the dominant doc- 
trines, come from; and to teach them how, in the evolu- 
tion of time, it came to pass that Western civilization, 
after having lost its religious way for two thousand 
years, is retracing its footsteps to the practical ideals 
of Judaism. 

Unfortunately for Judaism, it is suffering from 
cankers that are consuming within as well.as from 
open sores that are smarting without. Indifference, 
ignorance and prejudice on the part of its own adher- 
ents are combined to give Judaism as unfair a deal, 
proving as injurious to its cause and its hopes, as does 
this same combination on the part of non-Jews. 

The indifference toward Judaism, in certain quar- 
ters among our own people, is something astounding. 
We have Jews who believe their duty toward their 
religion completed when they have sent their checks 
to the treasurer of their congregation; and there are 
some who do not even do as much. We have Jews 
who believe that Judaism means contributing to char- 
itable institutions and no more; and there are some who 
do not even do as much. We have Jews who, neg- 
lecting their spiritual needs all year round, hasten to 
the synagog on the great holy days; and there are 
some who do not even do as much. We have Jews 
who must be literally coerced into giving a religious 
and moral training to their children; and there are 
some who can not even be whipped into it. In the 
face of such criminal indifference on our part, how 
can we hope to get a square deal for Judaism from 
those who are not in sympathy with the faith and are 


ignorant of its history and its ideals? 
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This ignorance, it is sad to admit, is not confined to The ignorance of 


disinterested non-Jews alone. In this respect, we Jews 
are more culpably guilty than they. They, at least, 
know the Bible, though its meaning has been miserably 
distorted; many of us can not lay claim to such a dis- 
tinction, to say nothing of the other literature that is 
the cause and the result of Judaism as it is to-day. 
The average reform Jew knows little about Ortho- 
doxy’s point of view ; the average orthodox Jew knows 
less about Reform’s point of view; both are painfully 
ignorant of Judaism as a whole, and wilfully neglect 
its institutions of higher learning where this knowl- 
edge is fostered, 

What kind of a deal are we giving Judaism when 
both our institutions of higher Jewish learning have 
been struggling for years to place themselves: on en- 
dowed foundations and have not yet succeeded? How 
can we hope to instruct the ignorant non-Jew, and to 
dissipate his prejudice against Judaism, when, in ad- 
dition to our own ignorance, we fail to establish, 
firmly and effectively, our schools that are prepared, 
with our interested support, to do the work for us? 
To give Judaism a square deal we must, ourselves, at- 
tain a better understanding and a keener conception of 
our religion; we must give the Hebrew Union College 
and the Theological Seminary financial independence ; 
we must, in addition, found chairs for disseminating 
knowledge concerning Judaism’s history, its ideals, the 
part it played in the formulations of other faiths and 
in civilization’s spiritual progress, in all the great col- 
leges and universities of our land. 

What kind of a deal are we giving Judaism when we 
are continually bickering about the non-essentials that 
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distinguish Orthodoxy from Reform when, beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt, we know that we are united 
on the fundamentals of our faith? All talk about har- 
monizing Orthodoxy and Reform is wasted breath. 
The non-essentials in Judaism, as in everything else, 
are of a temporary, passing nature, dependent upon 
accidental conditions, and can not be harmonized. The 
fundamentals, the practical ideals of Judaism, need no 
harmonization, but realization in the activities of our 
daily lives. 

Here, too, we are not giving Judaism a square deal. 
In this age of extravagance, we become backsliders, 
sometimes, socially, morally and ethically, as well as 
indifferent religiously. The Jew who shows social prej- 
udice, wherever the place and whatever the occasion, 
against his brother Jew is not giving Judaism a square 
deal. The Jew who is loud-mouthed, jewel-bedecked, 
self-advertising is not giving Judaism a square deal. 
The Jew who is morally corrupt, the man about town, 
the vulgar spendthrift is not giving Judaism a square 
deal. The Jew who lowers himself to become a graft- 
ing politician, who is a commercial crook, who is un- 
ethical in the professions is not giving Judaism a 
square deal. 

After all, it’s no use trying to get a square deal for 
Judaism from non-Jews until we, ourselves, deal 
squarely with it. On the one hand, we must publish 
far and wide its claims and demands for justice from 
the non-Jew and, on the other, we must live our own 
lives, in accordance with its teachings, so clean and 
blameless that all men, with one accord, will arise and 
proclaim Judaism and its adherent truly blessed, 
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Linrulu—Master and Martyr. 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 12th, 1911. 


It was fifty-five years yesterday that Abraham Lincoln 
left Springfield, Illinois, to proceed to the capital of the 
nation as its President-elect. His friends came Lincoin asks for 
to take leave of him, and, while their hearts P"*"® 
rejoiced becatise of the honor that had been conferred upon 
their fellow-townsman, there were tears in the eyes of many 
of them at the thought of his parting from them. Lincoln 
himself was deeply touched. Had he and they a presentiment 
that they might never see each other again? ‘‘ Friends,’’ said 
he, when the moment of parting arrived, ‘‘I know not how 
soon, or if ever, I shall see you again. A duty has devolved 
upon me greater than that which devolved upon any other man 
since Washington. He never would have succeeded except 
for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all times 
relied. On the same Almighty Being I place my reliance. 
Pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, without which 
I cannot succeed, but with which success is assured.’’ 

There is little doubt but that the prayers thus asked for 
were fervently offered, and not by his townspeople alone but 
also by millions of his supporters throughout the the prayers 
troubled land. Was their prayer answered? *™S¥°Te® 
There are those who say ‘‘No,’’ and, in proof, point to a 
whole nation inconsolable, because of his martyrdom, a little 


more than four years later, 
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As for me, I know of no better instance of prayer answered 
than that which was offered for Lincoln in the hour of his 
leaving home. He did not ask for prayers to escape a death 
of martyrdom, he but asked for supplications that success 
might attend his labors to save the country from dismember- 
ment and to remove a malignant cancer that threatened the 
life of the nation. Ina little more than four years, the Union 
was saved, slavery was abolished, and his work being done, 
the greatest since Washington’s days, martyrdom came as a 
halo of glory. 

Of course, had mortals had the disposition of his fate, 
they would have assigned to him a far different end than death 
ee Aa by an assassin’s bullet, five short days after 
decreed different (General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, on the 
o very day of the rehoisting of Old Glory’ over 
Fort Sumter, and but a little more than a month after a great- 
ful people had entrusted itself to his wise and fearless leader- 
ship for another term of four years. They would have had 
him live to a good, old age, they would have had him con- 
tinue in the full enjoyment of the fruitage of his labor, until 
death would have gently translated him from the field of 
former labors to his peaceful and eternal rest. 

But, God’s ways, as the prophet says, are not our ways, 
neither are His thoughts our thoughts. When I consider the 
a etaae wisdom that was manifested in the choice of this 
probably decree of peerless leader, I cannot but feel that in his 
oo tragic end, when his work was done, there may 
have been a wisdom no less divine than that which called him 
when his work was needed. Possibly his highest reward lay 
in having been spared the ingratitude of the nation he had 
saved. Many a leader might have died happy had he died 
when his work was done, had he died before adulation could 
turn to envy, and envy to malice, and malice to calumny, and 
calumny to base ingratitude. | 
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Every move in the life of Abraham Lincoln speaks 
of providential call. He was the selected of God before 
he was the elected of the people. What people, 

Was selected by 
unaided by divine direction, would have dared God before elected 
to select for its leader this untried man of the *’™*” 
untrained West of that day, during the crisis in which our 
nation found itself prior to the outbreak of the civil war? 
They would have sought among experienced statesmen, among 
men of proved executive power, of tried leadership, of heroic 
military prowess. They would have inquired among the 
universities for a man of exceptional attainments, or among 
the illustrious families for one whose ancient and distinguished 
name might dazzle the masses and command the largest follow- 
ing of the select. 

Eliminate the will of God, and the election of Lincoln as 
President of the United States becomes inexplicable. The 
capitol of Washington had never before, and has never before a 
not since, seen a President like Lincoln. Never Seer like his. 
before had a man received so little training for so exalted an 
office, never had a man possessed such few graces for a position 
that was to bring him in contact with the most polished of the 
land. And yet, notwithstanding all these handicaps, no man 
has ever mastered such gigantic problems, within so short a 
time, and with so little preparation, as he. Long before his 
first term expired, there was no statesman in all the land 
comparable with him, no master of the English tongue 
superior to him, no military strategist equal to him. Read his 
deliberations with his cabinet, read his consecration of the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, his second inaugural address, his 
orders to his generals, or, better still, retrace your steps to the 
poverty-stricken log-cabin in the mountain-wilds of Kentucky, 
where his cradle stood, and then follow his career, step by 
step, from cabin to capitol, and tell of another like it, in 


history or in literature, in fiction or in truth. 
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His father was a backwoodsman, shiftless and thriftless, 
unlettered and unmannered. His mother, an invalid, was laid 
Rn eneia into the grave before he was yet nine years old. 
te capital, We next see him in the new lands of Indiana, in 
the midst of the old hardships, differing from the other in one 
respect only, in their affording him‘an opportunity for some 
schooling, seven months long, the only schooling in all his life. 
But, if of the school of letters he had little, he had more than 
usually falls to the lot of man of the school of life. From 
earliest childhood, life had meant for him hardship and struggle. 
And its meaning continued hardship and struggle until the 
end of his days, now as a farm-hand, now as a rail-splitter, 
now as a boatman, as a shop keeper, soldier, legislator, lawyer, 
congressman, and finally as President of the United States. 

And while the slow ascent from log cabin to White House, 
from farm-hand to President, was marked by flashes of intel- 
His fines iat lectual and moral greatness, revelations of them 
first unrecognized. ere youchsafed only to friends and clients or 
chance acquaintances. To the Eastern and Southern people, 
from among whom the Presidents and great men had hitherto 
come, he seemed, when first they beheld him, a gnarled, homely- 
featured, horny-handed frontierman, more fit to drive a yoke 
of oxen than to guide a nation, at best fitted to direct the 
policy of a hoosier town, but never to guide the destiny of a 
great nation. 

We have the testimony of the impression his appearance 
made on a former townsman of ours, Mr. Alexander McClure, 
Even by his who had done much toward effecting his election, 
anes: and who had proceeded to Springfield to confer 
with him on matters of national policy. ‘‘ My first sight of 
him,’’ reads the account, ‘‘ was a deep disappointment. Before 
me stood a middle-aged man, tall, gaunt, ungainly, homely, 
ill-clad, slouchy pantaloons, vest held shut by a button or two, 
tightly fitting sleeves to exaggerate his long, bony arms, all 
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supplemented by an awkwardness that was uncommon among 
men of intelligence. I confess that my heart sank within me 
as I remembered that this was the man chosen by a great nation 
to become its ruler in the gravest period of its history.”’ 

It was not long, however, before Mr. McClure discovered 
that Lincoln’s brains were all the richer for the poverty of 
his clothes, and his spirit all the greater for Fitness made 
the homeliness of his style. And it was not ™nilest at last. 
long before the nation discovered that it was God and not 
men who had chosen Lincoln ; that when the people cast their 
vote for him, they but expressed the will of Providence, which 
had decreed that the nation consecrated with the blood of our 
Colonial Fathers shall not be severed, and that the slave shall 
be free. They remembered what the Bible says respecting the 
choice of the shepherd David over his brothers, who, in external 
appearance, seemed the better fitted for the kingship. ‘‘ The 
Lord seeth not as man seeth, for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.’’ They 
recalled the humble origin of Moses and Jesus and Luther, 
and recognized that they whom God chooses for His work 
must have other distinctions than looks or wealth or polish. 
They must have souls of heroes and martyrs. They must 
serve as anvils in the smithies of affliction, to be prepared to 
serve as hammers of God when the hour for striking comes. 

It was a critical time in the story of our nation, the most 
critical since the days of our conflict with our mother country 
across the sea. ‘The hand of brother was lifted Anduncinennour 
against brother. The South stood arrayed against ° s"eatest need. 
the North. The hour called for a great man, for a man wise 
of heart as well as of mind, for a man of inspired soul and of 
resolute will, for a man whose personal ties and family tradi- 
tions counted as nothing in the balance, for a man who, being 
of the common people, could best appeal to that people in the 
hour of the country’s greatest need. The hour called for a 
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man whose labors and ambitions were dedicated.to his people, 
and whose purposes were consecrated to his God. 

Such a man was Lincoln. A man more honest than he 
never lived. Rivals derided him, parties ridiculed him, papers 
He had the heart Caricatured him, yet no man ever dared to breathe 
i a ea the breath of suspicion upon any of his motives. 
Unlike so many of the schooled diplomats and statesmen, who, 
in their eager development of brain, stave the heart, his brain 
was all the richer, because of its blending with his heart, and 
his heart all the fuller because of its mingling with his brain. 
An unkind word never passed his lips ; an unkind deed never 
stained his hand; an unworthy thought never polluted his 
mind. His countenance, rugged and gnarled as it was, was as 
open as a page of Scriptures; his eye as clear as innocence 
itself. 

No ambition, no lust of power or wealth or fame bore him 
to the heights he occupied. He had never sought an honor or 
an office, had never thought himself fit for a position of re- 
sponsibility when it was entrusted to him. There was no 
more surprised man in all the land than he was when the 
choice of President fell to him, and it would have been difficult 
to find one who could have accepted it with greater reluctance. 
Forty years long had he yearned for the coming of a man 
strong and wise enough to rid the nation of the curse of 
slavery, without severing its bond of union. Forty years 
long had that hope of emancipation burned within him asa 
like hope had burned within the heart of Moses. And when 
the call came to him at last, as it came to Moses, when the 
voice of God called out to him, through the voice of the peo- 
ple, saying : ‘‘ I have seen the afflictions of the enslaved. I am 
weary of thé strife that is tearing the nation asunder. Get 
thee to Washington, and enter there upon the work of redemp- 
tion and of union,’’ when that call came, he was mastered 
by a dread like that which overcame Moses. How should he 
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hope to succeed where the mightiest had failed? ‘‘Seek ye 
‘another and an abler man than I am,”’ said he, ‘‘ This is a 
work for giants, not for pigmies.”’ 

It was a work for a giant, and for just such a giant as he. 
It required a giant’s-heart to make an entry into the capital 
of the nation, as President-elect, such as he was ana the soul ofa 
obliged to make to escape the assassin’s hand— "*"* 
in the dead of the night, by stealth and by a circuitous route. 
It required a giant’s mind to present an inaugural address 
such as he presented on March 4th, 1861, and to outline a 
policy such as he laid before his cabinet. "The members of 
that cabinet, proud of their statesmanship and scholarship and 
polish and influence, had believed that the untrained West- 
erner would be but a figurehead, and would gladly submit to 
the superior wisdom of his secretaries. ‘They soon learned 
that their chief was a ruler by the grace and call of God, a 
ruler with the inspiration and heroism of an ancient Jewish 
prophet, with the wisdom of a sage, and with the compelling 
force of aconqueror. Before a month of his presidential term 
had elapsed, the nation marvelled at him as much as it had 
doubted, and the South realized that it had entered upon a 
war from which there would be no turning back until either 
the one side or the other had been crushed. 

And a war to the finish it proved. There was no abate- 
ment in its vigor, no change in its policy, until the South 
recognized the stars and stripes as the common ig purpose 
flag, until it conceded to the enslaved negro '™™\* 
his liberty and his other human rights. There had been 
irresoluteness and vacillation too long and at teo terrible a 
cost. Had the issue been squarely met, had the voice of God 
been listened to instead of the voice of politics, had radical 
measures been adopted instead of compromises, in short, had 
a Lincoln been in the Presidential chair half a century earlier, 


there would have been no civil war, no ravaged states, no 
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devastated cities, no paralyzed industries, no impoverished 
people, no six hundred and twenty-five battles, in which 
human blood flowed like water, which widowed and orphaned 
and darkened tens of thousands of homes. 

Others before him had seen as clearly as he the calamity 
that threatened the nation. Long before him, Patrick 
Henry had said that the slave question ‘‘ gives a 


Others dared not 


to risk their gloomy prospect to future times, 
political future. 
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and George 

Mason had written to the legislature of Virginia 
‘‘the laws of impartial Providence may avenge our injustice 
upon our posterity,’’ and Jefferson had said: ‘‘I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is just, and that His 
justice cannot sleep for ever,’’ and Madison had said ‘‘ where 
slavery exists there the Republican theory becomes fallacious’’ 
—but, while they saw the danger as he saw it, they feared to 
dare ashedared. Convinced that it had been divinely ordained 
that our nation should be a union of all states without a slave 
in any one of them, he saw no other road to harmony between 
the North and South than a decision upon the battlefield 
whether or not individual states had a right to secede, and 
whether or not all men are born politically free and equal, 
under a Republican form of government. It was in our old 
Independence Hall where he solemnly declared his belief in the 
Declaration of Independence and in its guarantee of liberty 
to all, and reaching a climax, and speaking as if inspired he 
said: ‘‘If the country cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I would rather be assassinated on the spot than 
surrender 1.7’ 

He did not surrender it, and he paid for it with his life. 
The assassin’s hand struck him down, but not until he had 
Hedaredtorisk Saved his country, until the stars and stripes 
Sieh Ws lie. waved again over the North and South, until 
the shackles of slavery were broken off the American 
negro, 
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The turf has grown thick upon the graves of those who 
fought and died in that long and bitter contest. The enmities 
of half a century ago are forgotten. But not Bie Oe ah of 
forgotten in the name of Abraham Lincoln. eae al Ne 
Not forgotten in the sacrifice of martyrdom which ™artyrs. 
he laid upon the altar of his country. Annually, on his natal 
day, a greatful posterity burnishes into new lustre his crown 
of glory, and piously resolves that, as long as our vast oceans 
shall beat against our shores, as long as our mighty mountain 
systems shall lift their heads into the blue empyrean, as long 
as our proud Old Glory shall wave over Northern and South- 
ern capitols so long shall the name of Abraham Lincoln live in 
the loyal American heart as the bravest of our heroes, as the 


greatest of our martyrs. 
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“My Country Cis of Ther.” 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February igth, 1911. 


Tell me of a family in which the annual recurrence of the 
birthdays of its members or of the wedding day of its founders 
is joyfully and thoughtfully celebrated, and, where domestic 


anniversaries cele- 
brated there 


sufficient for me to believe that where such omestic love. 


though you tell me nothing else, you have told 


thoughtfulness exsists there also must exist much domestic 
love and peace. 

Tell me of a nation that conscientiously commemorates the 
anniversaries of the birth of its great men or of the eventful 
days of its history, and I will tell you of a people where national 
that is grateful to its past, loyal to its present, See eee 
and mindful of its duty to its future. patriotism. 

As a family celebration of past, joyful events tends to 
make the future of its members all the happier, and all the 
more conscientious in the discharge of their respective duties, 
so does a national commemoration of deeds of great daring 
and suffering for the preservation of the nation and for the 
maintenance of its liberties, impart a new glow to hearts that 
may have cooled. : 

It is related that Guizot, the French historian, once asked 
James Russell Lowell ‘‘How long will the Republic endure ?”’ 
‘‘So long as the ideas of its founders remain dominant,’’ was 
the answer. Should you ask, ‘‘How long will the ideas of the 
founders of our nation remain dominant?’’ I would answer: 
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As long as such days as the anniversaries of the birth of 
Washington and Lincoln will be thoughtfully commemorated 
by the American people. 

As even the strongest flame will diminish and finally be- 
come extinct, unless fresh fuel be applied from time to time, as 
even the most devoted love will cool and finally die unless 
constantly supplied with what it feeds upon, so will even the 
intensest patriotism lessen and finally vanish, unless newly 
inspired through anniversary celebrations of great national 
‘events or of the birth of great national heroes. 

It is said that for three hundred years after the battle of 
Thermopylae every child in the public schools of Greece was 
Themation that required to recite from memory the names of the 
ne a Nae three hundred martyrs who fell in the defence 
doomed. of that pass. It is also said that when the 
Grecians ceased remembering their martyrs, they became 
corrupt, and in their corruption they found their grave. 

That our nation may escape a like calamity, I strongly 
advocate an observance, in our churches and in our homes, 


February should Of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays as 
witness annual 
revival of patri- 


otism. festivals are observed, and, had I the power, I 
would ordain that the period intervening between the first and 
last of these days be annually set aside in our schools and 
churches, in our political and civic clubs, in our fraternal and 
literary organizations, for a review of our nation’s rise and 
growth, for a comparison between it and other nations, for a 


sacredly and as conscientiously as our religious 


consideration of whatever dangers may threaten the common- 
wealth and of the means to be employed in overcoming them— 
to the end that the nation might thus annually experience a 
revival of patriotism, that, inspired by the story of the daring 
and suffering of our heroes and martyrs, the people, to quote 
Tincoln’s immortal words at Gettysburg, ‘‘ might highly re- 
solve that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
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freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’’ 

Such an annual commemoration would effect yet more 
than a healthy revival of patriotism. It would also exercise 
a sobering influence on some of those whose only 

y Would exercise 
conception of patriotism is a ceaseless lament. sobering influence 
over the decline and decay of our country, in cDa he te 
whose eyes that man is the most patriotic who predicts for us 
the gloomiest future, and that man the most unpatriotic who 
sees any good at all in our political institutions, who believes 
that with all our faults and failings, the present is better than 
was the past, and that the future will be better still. 

I have read considerably of the history of the American 
people, and I yield to no one in admiration of the achieve- 
ments of our fathers. But with all my study neverabetter age 
and admiration, I have yet to discover an epoch '"4" S 
in our history when our people were more independent and 
in the enjoyment of larger rights, more prosperous, more 
educated, better governed and better protected, than we are. 
I do not know of a failing of ours but I find its counterpart 
or equivalent in former times. We have corruption, and so 
had they. We have traitors, and so had they. We have 
unfitness in office, and so had they. We have monopolies, and 
so had they. We have people who place their base, personal 
interests above those of their country, and so had they. 

And we hold that it is no reflection on our ancestors, if 
we claim that the present is better than was the past. It were 
a small compliment to them if it were not. The no reflection on 
world is under the law of evolution—to-day is *"°est?'® 
better than yesterday, and to-morrow will be better than 
to-day. The golden age is not back of us but in front of us, 
and each age brings us a step nearer to perfection. 

And even if we were no better and no worse than our 


fathers were, even that would constitute no small praise for 
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Pn, us, for it was easier for a nation to keep 
Good government ; 


in our day more within the laws of righteousness three or five 
rare or ten millions of people, who, for the most 
part, were villagers, homogeneous, comparatively poor in 
means and rich in time, than it is for us to keep within proper 
bounds a nation of over ninety millions of people, most of 
whom residents of cities, many of them possessing fortunes 
undreamed of in the past, vast numbers of others heterogeneous, 
lacking education, lacking means, lacking almost everything 
excepting the will to succeed. It was easy to remain virtuous 
where there was little to tempt. It was easy to give time to 
politics where there was little else to occupy the time. With 
the high pressure under which we live, with the many demands 
that are made upon our time, with the many temptations for 
wealth and power that beset us, with the many opportunities 
for self-indulgence, extravagance, dissipation, within our easy 
reach—with these and other things to tempt and harass and 
pre-occupy us, to make as good a showing, politically, morally, 
religiously, as we do is a record that might well satisfy all but 
chronic pessimists. 

If ours be as bad a country and we be as bad a people as 
these grumblers would have us believe, we would be much 
maine ate beholden to them if they would tell us where we 
no better govern- might find the better country and the better 
lal people. The good old fisherman, Izaak Walton, 
‘quotes in his ‘‘ Angler’? a remark by a friend of his ‘‘ that 
doubtless God might have made a better berry than the straw- 
berry, but doubtless He never did.’’ KEyen so am I tempted 
to say that ‘doubtless God might have made a better country 
than the United States, but doubtless He never did.’ If the 
better country exists, I have not come across it in my European 
travels and observations, and though I have never yet travelled 
in the Orient, the studies that I have made of that part of the 


world give me little hope of finding it there. I have seen the 
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meaning of Czarship and Kingship in Russia and Germany, 
and I said to myself ‘‘I want none of either.’? I have seen 
the costliness and emptiness of royalty in England, and I said 
“‘T want none of it.’’ -I have seen the flagrant miscarriage of 
justice in France, in connection with the Dreifus case, and I 
said ‘‘I want none of that government.’’ I have seen the 
racial hatreds between the peoples constituting the Austrian 
empire, and have read of the bitter conflicts between church 
and state in Portugal and Spain, and I said ‘‘I want none of 
these.’’ I have heard of the immoralities and peculations of 
the late King of the Belgians, and I said ‘‘I want none of his 
government.’’ 

I want none of the governments where men claim to rule 
‘“by the grace of God,’’ and where they transmit the rulership 
to their descendants, even if these be fools or knaves. I want 
none of the governments ruled by machiavellian ideas of 
political right, none of the governments that hold that the 
people were created solely to be ruled by kings and their 
satellites. JI want none of the governments where a lot of 
royal idlers live in opulence, at the cost of the heart’s blood of 
a down-trodden people, where the people must surrender their 
substance and all, so that their ruler may surround himself 
with mighty battleships and armaments and armies to keep 
himself in power. I want a government like ours where those 
who govern are the servants of the governed, and where they 
are kept in office only as long as they discharge properly the 
will of the people. 

Do not, I beg of you, understand me as saying and 
believing that all who enact or administer our national or state 
or city laws are all what they ought to be. I The corruption of 
know that democracy has its weakness as well %°me Polticians. 
as strength. Iam only too conscious of the evil that exists in 
our administrations, and I denounce it whenever and wherever 
known tome. I know of the men who obtain office by bribery 
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and hold it for personal gain. I know of the men who make 
of politics a stench in the nostrils of the righteous. I know 
of political machines, political deals, political scandals. 

But this is far from saying and believing that all our 

politics is rotten, and that all our politicians are corrupt. 
Does not make all I know that some of our laws have been 
politics corrupt. = anacted in the interest of certain powerful 
corporations and with the aid of their ill-gotten gain. I know 
that certain legislations in the interest of special classes prove 
burdensome to the masses. 

But this is far from saying and believing that all our 
legislation is secured through corrupt means, and for the 
benefit of the corrupt few. 

And I also know that it would be little short of a miracle 
if all our politicians were perfect, seeing that perfection is not 
Povtecliga wo: found among any other body of men. We have 
where tobe found. tack sheep among the clergy, quacks among 
physicians, scamps among lawyers, rogues among merchants. 
We have religious people who are irreligious, and men of the 
fraternities who are unfraternal. We know of husbands and 
wives who have pledged their troth to each other, and yet are 
faithless. We know even of mothers who have deserted their 
babes. We find worms in fruit of choicest look. We read of 
the sun having spots, and we are told in Scriptures that even 
the angels are not perfect in the sight of God. 

We do not condemn the Commandments because men 
still violate one or the other or all of them, neither do we find 
fault with the prophets or the Sermon on the Mount because 
wars are still waged, and wrongs are still done. We do not 
cease cultivating the field and cherishing the harvest, or grow- 
ing and admiring the rose, because weeds and thorns still 
grow. Why then should we condemn our government, and 
predict evil for our future, because all politicians are not yet 
honest, and all of our government is not yet ideal. 
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When and where has the ideal government existed, and 
by whom was it introduced? Moses tried it, and Jesus tried 
it, and, notwithstanding the wise laws of the Fytite attempts at 
one and the noble precepts of the other, and not- ice eae 
withstanding all the centuries that have passed /esus- 
since their day, during which these laws and precepts have 
had abundance of time for rooting and propagating themselves, 
we cannot find a single people on earth who entirely follow 
the laws and precepts of the lawgiver and preacher of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

Lycurgus tried to inaugurate the ideal government among 
the ancient Lacedaemonians. He divided the land equally 
among the people. He stopped the currency of ie its 
gold and silver, and introduced iron-money, 
assigning a very small value to a very large quantity and of 
great weight, thereby practically stopping money transactions 
and money accumulations. He interdicted the finearts. He 
made frugal meals compulsory, and obliged the people to eat 
them in common. He regulated marriage, took the children 
from their mothers, and had the healthy ones raised by com- 
mon nurses, and the sickly ones put to death. He exacted an 
oath from his people that they would never change his laws. 
But the oath was not kept. The ideal government was not 
established. 

The writers of various U//ofias, Plato, Campanella, Bacon, 
More, set before the peoples imaginary pictures of ideal com- 
monwealths, governments in which the laws and Br ucncie 
lawgivers were perfect, and under which the 
peoples lived ideally happy. Their books were widely read 
and much admired, but their teachings were not followed. 

The communists—-St. Simon, Fourier and others, tried to 
inaugurate modes of government under which all possessions 
would be held equally by all, under which all 
would labor for each and each for all, and no 


By Communists. 
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one enjoy advantages over the other. It was tried, but it 
failed. 

And other men have risen with yet other systems to rid 
the world of all wrong and inequality and unhappiness. 
Wrong and inequality and unhappiness still exist. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these attempts at inaugurat- 
ing the millenium and all these failures, not one of them but 
left its impress upon lawgivers and laws, and all government 
is the better, and all mankind is the happier for their 
effort. 

Why then should we despair because we have not yet the 
ideal government? Why not rather rejoice in the fact that 


Though our ours is better than any that has preceded, and 
government not 
ideal, no people 
more prosperous. elsewhere. Nowhere is education as general 


that we enjoy advantages such as are not enjoyed 


and as liberal, nowhere are such ample provisions made for 
the care of the sick and needy, nowhere is woman as free and 
as respected, nowhere are the people in general as prosperous, 
and nowhere as free, nowhere is labor as well paid and the 
laborer as well housed, as among us. It is said that some one 
expressed in the presence of Cobden the hope ‘‘that some day 
all people might become intelligent enough to read Bacon.’’ 
To this Cobden replied ‘‘I would be happy indeed if the time 
ever came when all the working-people could cat dacon.’’ Our 
working-people not only cat bacon but also vead Bacon, and 
they eat many another delicacy and read many another choice 
literary morsel besides. 

And nowhere, I believe, is loyalty to the flag as genuine, 
and patriotism as deep-seated as among us. I saw the 
Note tmoke strongest proof of it at the outbreak of the 
pares Spanish-American war, and on my visits, as 
National Relief Commissioner, to the American and Cuban 
camps during the progress of that war, and I have ever since 
been profoundly convinced that, if occasion required, our 
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generation would be as ready as our fathers were to bring 
heroic sacrifices for the preservation of our liberties and 
rights. 

Why, therefore, should we lose heart because our politics 
are not yet ideal? Why not rather derive encouragement 
from the strong efforts directed all over our land gigs ot 
toward purging politics of corruption. cco ureverrent: 

Note the work of reform clubs and civic clubs and patri- 
otic societies, or whatever else their names may be; note the 
governments by commission and referendum and recall that 
are being instituted in quite a number of our cities, note the 
political corruptions that have been brought to light and 
punished, note the investigations of political scandals going 
ou at the present time, note the efforts making to give the 
people a larger voice in the choice of candidates for political 
office, note the entry into politics of such men as the former 
President of Princeton University—note all these, and tell us 
whether corruption is being permitted to entrench itself deeper 
than before, and whether there is no hope for our future. 

To despair of our country were to lose faith in the best of 
governments. The imperfect of to-day is prophetic of the 
more perfect of to-morrow. I believe that we future wilt be 
are on the eve of mighty changes for the better Peter ‘an Past. 
in our body politic. As Prof. Hollander of Johns Hopkins 
University believes that poverty will pass away as slavery has 
passed, so do I believe that political corruption will ultimately 
be stamped out as worse political evils have been overthrown. 
As the ett seems darkest when the dawn is nearest, as 
certain diseases do not take a favorable turn until the climax 
is reached, so are political corruptions nearest the disintegra- 
tion point when they most defy the law and the people. 
Corruption is like a troublesome boil, when ready for the lance 
the people, like the physician, pierce it and let out the 


poison. 
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Sale no fear for our eek Tt is of God's se n 


er csd kas “will shield it and protect it in the future. Wh. ee 

: Oat man cannot the hand of God has made the hand of man can- 
not overthrow. ' 

Let us, during these days of sacred and patriotic memo- 

ties, dedicate ourselves anew to our country’s best interests. 
Let us vow unwavering loyalty to its flag, pitiless and per- 
sistent hostility to its foes, unflinching trust in the greatness 

of its future, and unremitting effort for the attainment of it. 

_ Unto the end, let our song and prayer be 


“Our Father’s God, to Thee 
Author of liberty 
To Thee we sing 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might 
Great God, our king.’” 
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Why Go Ca Church ? 
ti 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 26th, rorr. 


There is being performed in this city a play which is de- 
servedly enjoying great popularity. Its opening scene presents 
a metropolitan young man of good family and 4 play with 
good education, of whom parental indulgence had *™"?" 
made a failure in everything he had undertaken. He is advised 
by a friend to try marriage as a means of escape from his finan- 
cial straits. A loan of money is offered him on the condition 
that he enter upon a scheme with a view of obtaining a rich 
woman for wife. The terms are that he go to a country 
town, seek employment there, dress well, occupy himself much 
with books, abstain from liquor, and go faithfully to church. 
Church-going, he is told, will soon make him popular with the 
best of the country-folks, and will help him greatly in winning 
the heart of some rich man’s daughter. 

‘The scheme proposed is followed and proves as predicted. 
The daughter of the village banker falls in love with him, but 
he falls more and more in love with his work, and finds church- 
attendance more and moreattractive. At length, the baseness 
of the scheme disgusts him, and instead of tricking a rich 
man’s silly daughter into marriage, he wins through personal 
merit the heart and hand of a poor but noble young woman. 

Nothing was further from the mind of the playwright than 
preaching a sermon on the benefits of church-going when he 
wrote that play. It was intended as a comedy, Berreart 
and as such is it faithfully rendered. Yet, both derived from 


: . : church-attendance 
writer and actor make it quite apparent that 
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church-attendance, first entered upon as part of a scheme, 
grows into an agreeable habit, and that the habit unconsciously 
develops a nobler conception of life than that which the young 
man had hitherto had, makes him ashamed of the deception he 
had practiced, and gives him the courage to win some of the 
real victories of life through real merit. 

The old adage, that many a true word is spoken in jest, 
is certainly verified in that play. Preachers have preached 
Shopper fee powerful sermons on the benefits of church attend- 
ofit would effect ance, and yet have never proved it better than it 
(oe is proved in this play. Like one of the fools in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, the young man who came to 
church to scoff remained to pray, who first entered it with sul- 
lied character emerged from it morally cleansed and cured. 

And from that play I carried with me anew the conviction 
that were faithful church-attendance practiced by larger num- 
bers, were it to become a deep-rooted habit, it would rid 
society of three-fourths of its present-day evils. For men may 
say of church and church-people what they please, they may 
point to a fanatic here and to a hypocrite there, to a dull 
preacher or an antiquated service yonder, yet they cannot 
deny that infinitely less vice and crime exist among those who 
faithfully attend upon divine service than among those who 
persistently turn their backs upon it. 

There is little doubt that the wide prevalence in our day 
of domestic and social sin, of private and public corruption, is 
to a very large extent traceable to a lack on the 


Neglect of church 
responsiblefor part of very many people of that moral stimulus 


pie "and spiritual uplift which can be acquired only 
through faithful church-attendance. For them there is no 
time for meditation upon serious and sacred things, no time 
for search of heart and conscience, no time to ponder on the 
‘‘whence’’ and ‘‘ whither’’ and ‘‘ why.’’ For them there is 


no weekly reminder of the higher purposes and truer values 
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and purer pleasures of life. To them there is not held up 
weekly exalted ideals of moral excellence, for inspiration and 
emulation. For them there is no weekly reminder of vows 
made, of pledges given, of obligations assumed. For them 
there is no word of warning against the law of retribution 
that is as inevitable as the law of nature is immutable. Un- 
corrected, unwarned, unchecked, by Scriptures, service or 
sermon, they continue their mad race after selfish gain and 
worldly pleasures. Whatever religious instruction they may 
have had in their childhood is forgotten. God becomes a 
fiction to them, the Bible a nursery book, the Moral Law an 
inconvenience. The sense of right and justice and fidelity 
becomes blurred. There is rebellion against the law of God © 
and the law of man, against lawful authority and lawful 
restraint, and, there being for them no Divine Eye to see, no 
Divine Ear to hear, no Divine Voice to warn, the serpent’s 
voice is heard and obeyed. 

With so much of real good to gain by faithful church- 
attendance, and with so much of real happiness to lose by 
abstention from it, why do so many people give whyis church 
such scant support or no support at all to the "eslecte”? 
church? Why do many even oppose this greatest institution 
for moral and spiritual uplift that man has ever known? 

The answers may be classed under one or the other of the 
following four general heads: I. There are those who recog- 
. nize the value of the church—but for others Four kinds of 
rather than for themselves. II. There are those “"*"*"* 
who hold that the church has been supplanted by other and 
better institutions. III. There are those who profess a desire 
for faith but claim that they cannot find it. IV. There are 
those who profess that they would become regular church- 
attendants if convinced that it would do them good. 

The first is the class most familiar to us. We often come 
across those who profess respect for the church and esteem for 
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the minister’s usefulness, and who contribute 
Some favor church 


for others—not for toward the support of them, men who advise 
mremetives: others—their wives, children, neighbors, em- 
ployees, to attend upon divine services faithfully, emphasizing 
their advice with their belief that society possesses no better 
guardian against sin and vice and crime, no better protector 
against temptation, no better master of the passions than the 
church. When, however, asked why they themselves are 
strangers there, they tell you that they have not the need of 
the church which others have; as to temptation, they are under 
absolute self-mastery; as to the church’s moralizing and spirit- 
ualizing work, living on a higher moral plain and breathing a 
purer moral atmosphere than others, they can easily dispense, 
they say, with service and sermon, without which the common 
herd can never do; as to going to church, they can worship 
God as much at home, they say, as at church, as much in the 
Temple of Nature as in the Temple built by men; the little 
spare time at their disposal on the Sabbath day they need for 
rest or exercise, for visiting, or for a number of other things, 
which cannot be attended to at other times. 

If we had need of unconceited people, I donot think we 
would look for them among the class I have just described. 
Modesty not oneot Lf we had need of people who can not be tempted, 
etadeds I do not believe we would think of these. They 
are too sure of themselves to be trusted. He who thinks that 
he can dispense with spiritualizing influences, without which 
others cannot do, is in greater need of the church than are the 
others. Some of the noblest people that I have known have 
been men and women who felt that they could not do without 
their church, and some of the worst people that I have known 
have been persons who either by speech or mode of life de- 
clared that the church was not intended for such superior 
beings as they. 


It is idle to hope that children will long continue to have 
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regard for church-services and church-teachings from which 
“parents habitually absent themselves. If the church is to 
have real and lasting value for the children, they must see it 
valued and cherished by parental example as well as precept. 
Children who are accustomed in their early years to sit aside 
their parents at church are more likely to become regular 
church-attendants in later years than those who never or but 
rarely see father and mother participating in divine services. 
Parents who have ample time for money-making and 
pleasure-seeking, for theatres and operas, for golfing and 
card-playing, and yet, with all their professed | their excuse 
admiration for religion, with all their pretended S"°er® 
eagerness that their children develop a religious spirit, have 
not an hour or two to spare in all the week for the church, 
or men who hold distinguished office in religious organizations, 
and yet rarely cross the threshold of the church, all such are 
nearer being hypocrites than saints. We approve as highly 
as they do the search of rest and recreation and exercise, but 
the search of physical health at the cost of spiritual health 
may secure the thing sought, but makes of it much more the 
health of an animal than the health of a human being created 
in the spiritual image of God. Perfect health means not only 
a healthy body, but a healthy mind and a healthy soul as well. 
Of course, men can sit at home in their smoking-jackets 
and slippers, and read their prayers, their Scriptures, or other 
sacred literature, of course they can, but the Little faith in 
number is small who do. Where church-atmos- "°™@ “oTsh?: 
phere does not sanctify, where church-architecture and church- 
music do not lift the heart and bow the head, where pulpit 
admonitions and exhortations do not stimulate introspection 
and aspiration, there prayer-book soon gives way to newspaper, 
and Bible to novel, and sermon literature to gambling-cards. 
The living word of the true preacher is far more powerful 
than the cold letter of the best of books. The God-inspired 
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sermon can arouse the conscience, can stir memories, can 
awaken emotions such as the cold letter of newspaper or book 
rarely does. Words coming from the heart make for the heart, 
and rarely fail to find lodgment there, once the heart is 
properly attuned. ‘The fiery sermons preached from the pul- 
pits of the Colonial churches did more to wrest liberty from 
England than Washington’s courageous sword. 

Of course, men can worship in the Temple of Nature 
as well as in the Temple of Man. And men have done it. 
Peet iaitite We have read of Goethe, awed on the top of the 
SERA holy Brocken by the magnificent scene that unrolled 

itself before his eyes, worshipfully bowing his 
head, and repeating the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ When I see 
Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained, what is man, that Thou takest 
thought of him? and a son of man, that Thou heedest him !”’ 
And we have read of Linnzeus, the great Swedish botanist, 
falling upon his knees in worship at seeing a certain rare and 
beautiful plant in bloom. And I remember coming across a 
man one day upon a lonely part of the Cape May beach, who 
was gazing intently upon the dashing and billowing waves of 
the sea. Upon asking him, for the want of anything else to 
say, whether he did not feel rather lonely where he was? he 
answered in a tone that expressed much surprise: ‘‘ Lonely 
here, where I am face to face with God, where I hear His 
mighty voice and see His wondrous handiwork ?”’ 

But only the fewest of people have that mental and spiritual 
exaltation that can see and hear and feel God in the heavens 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. The great mass of mankind must have the church to 
have churchly feelings aroused, must have its full services 
before a worshipful mood can be awakened, before the spirft can 
be made receptive of spiritual truths. They must be told of 
God before they can have godly thoughts. 
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I have heard of the frivolous tone and spirit which some 
of those young people display in the park, on Sabbath morn- 
ings, who say that they can worship God amidst nature as well 
as within the church. I haye heard of a young man who 
boastfully made the same claiii in defence of his spending his 
Sabbaths on a yacht, but who always managed to have a good 
supply of spirituous drink abourd and never a scrap of spiritual 
literature, and who often returned fuller of spirits than of the 
spirit. And I did my little thinking, a few Sundays ago, when 
I watched the goings on amung some of the people on the 
Atlantic City boardwalk, during service hours. Of the great 
swarm of people that paraded up and down, I saw but a single 
person seemingly in communion with God. It was an elderly 
lady, who, judging from her pallid complexion, was or had 
been ill. She had her rolling-chair turned toward the ocean, 
and her eyes were directed oui upon the sea. Back of her, 
facing in the opposite direction, stood perhaps a dozen women 
intently gazing upon stylish gowns and hats conspicuously 
displayed in an attractive show-window. And scores of 
women could be seen at other wirdows and within stores, look- 
ing, bargaining, buying. Ineeded no better proof as to which 
God has the larger following at that popular seaside, whether 
the God of Nature or the god of pleasure, fashion and mammon. 
And I needed no better argument to disprove the claim that 
religious feelings, spiritual ard moral aspirations, can be 
awakened and developed outside the church as well as 
within. é 

Let us turn to the second set of answers to the question : 
‘Why so many people do not attend church?’ Let us turn 
to those who hold that the church has outlived 


Others claim 
its usefulness, that it has been supplanted by church has been 
b s é supplanted. 
other and better institutions, such as schools, 
theatres, books, magazines, newspapers, law-courts, policemen, 


and the like. 
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It is hard to believe that men can be serious in making 
such statements, but it is true, nevertheless. You and I have 
ald church: heard them presented with considerable gusto, 
goers as ignorant. 44 with an air that seems to indicate their 
contempt, or, at least, their pity that we still hold to childish 
fancies, to exploded theories, to silly superstitions of an 
ignorant past. 

If the charge of ignorance were to be adjudged before a 
competent and unbiased tribunal, the chances are that the 
ieee weight of the testimony would be stronger against 
side. Their sub- them than against us. They apparently do not 
aera know that all their pet suggestions have been 
tried. Some of these were very popular with certain classes 
of people in France, a century and a half ago. ‘There is no 
God, no soul, no hereafter, was the gospel of their infidelity. 
The grave, they said, finishes all, when the human machine 
has ceased its beating, the curtain is rung down, and the farce 
or tragedy, called Life, is at an end. All that is said or writ- 
ten about ‘‘free will’’ is all nonsense, said they. Man, as 
every other animal, is good or bad, by necessity, and not by 
choice, and so-called sin and wrong are, therefore, to be con- 
doned on the ground that, being products of nature or disease, 
man cannot and shall not be held responsible for them. 

It was not long before the inevitable consequences of such 
teachings ensued. Church-attendance was frowned upon as 
With kentibie something fit for the untutored peasant and the 
results. . ignorant rabble. Sacred rites and institutions 
were publicly mocked, and priests were dubbed clowns or 
knaves. With no Sabbath-day to hallow the home, with no 
divine service to lift the soul from the low and sordid to 
higher and purer regions, with no God, no Hereafter, to stand 
in awe of, there is little wonder that the wildest and vilest 
orgies should have taken the place of religion. Degree by 
degree, the irreligion and debaucheries of the upper classes 
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percolated through the lower strata, till finally it reached the 
lowest, and, once domiciled there, there was no limit to the 
extremes to which they went, extremes that shrank not from 
stabling horses in churches, from abrogating all religion and 
religion’s sacred days, from enthroning in Votre Dame cathe- 
dral a painted courtesan as Goddess of Liberty, and doing her 
homage—that shrank not from yet greater excesses, to which 
there was no checking till the Reign of Terror had had its fill 
of blood, till even the guillotine tired of chopping off innocent 
heads, till the whole country, prostrate, bleeding, terror- 
stricken, crawled back to the church for solace and hope, for 
light to find its way back to God, and to all the ennobling 
influences emanating from church attendance. 

Similar would be the consequences, in our day, were we 
to try the substitutes that are being offered to take the place 
of religion, were we to convert our churches into A os oa) 
nickelodiums or prize-fight rinks, were we to lar consequences 
make the sensational newspaper, with its col- a 
umns-full of filth and scandal, of vice and crime, to substitute 
the Bible, were the sermon to be supplanted by the up-to-date 
racy novel or the modern salacious problem play, which, in 
far too many instances, undermines the very foundations of 
virtue, which preaches the doctrine of social animalism and 
moral anarchy, which, not infrequently takes infinite pains to 
prove that the battle is against virtue, that success covers a 
multitude of sins, that marriage, instead of being a divine 
institution, is a mere personal contract that may be broken at 
will, or that may even be wholly dispensed with, Says a 
heroine, in one of these realistic novels, to the man who pro- 
poses marriage to her: ‘‘I cannot marry you because I cannot 
be tied; but, if you wish, you may take me away with you, 
’ and take care of me, then, when we do not love any more, we 
can say good-bye.’’ Says another heroine of another realistic 
novel: ‘‘I soon found that Lucio did not intend to marry, and 
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I concluded that he preferred to be the lover of many women 
instead of the husband of one. I do not love him any the less 
for this: I only resolved that I would at least be one of those 
who were happy enough to share his passion.’’—When women 
speak thus in novels written by women, you can easily 
imagine what some of the men say in some of the modern 
novels written by men. 

Substitute teachings such as these for the religious litera- 
ture that has hitherto been used, depend on theatre, press, 
Would give rise to POlice-court, instead of on the church, for the 
anew decalogue. <anctification of life and for the uplift of society, 
and it will not be long before the Ten Commandments of old 
will read something like this: I. I, man, am the highest that 
is; above me there is none. II. Whatever I want that I shall 
have. III. None shall go unpunished who denies me aught. 
IV. Remember the Sabbath-day for unrestrained fun and frolic. 
V. Let thy parents slave for thee and do thee honor, seeing 
that they brought thee into this life without thy will. VI. If 
it suits thy purpose, thou mayest kill others or thyself. 
VII. If it suits thy pleasure, thou mayest commit adultery. 
VIII. If it serves thine interest, thou mayest steal. IX. If 
it serves thy purpose, thou mayest bear false witness against 
thy neighbor. X. If thou desirest it, thou mayest seize 
thy neighbor’s home, thy neighbor’s wife or thy neighbor’s 
goods. 

Trust to the schools, whose constant complaint is that 
they have not sufficient time for the secular studies, much 
less for moral instruction, whose concern is the 


Restoration of . 
church would be head of the pupil rather than the heart, who 


SE een often surfeit the one and starve the other, who 
aim at intellectual cleverness rather than at moral excellence; 
trust to the courts whose function is the punishment of crime 
and not the prevention of it; trust to the judges, who com- 


plain that the amount of crime brought before them far 
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exceeds their time and power adequately to cope with it,— 
trust to these to take the place of divine service and moral 
instruction, and it will not be long before you will recognize 
that empty churches make full jails, that deserted religious 
schools make neglected secular schools, and rejected preachers 
of virtue make welcome panders of vice. And you will raise 
a far louder cry for the restoration of the church and for the 
re-enthronement of God in the hearts and homes of the people 
than ever you raised for the abolition of them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Why Go To Church ? 
i 


A DiscoursE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March sth, 1gzr. 


In our discourse of last Sunday, we endeavored to analyze 
two of the four arguments that are advanced as reasons why 
many people give little or no support to the church, and why 
others are even bitterly opposed to it. We spoke of those 
who regard the church as an excellent institution—but for 
others rather than for themselves; and we dealt with those 
who claim that the church has been supplanted by other and 
better institutions. 

To-day, we shall devote ourselves to the arguments of 
those who claim that they are desirous of faith but cannot find 
it, and to those who profess that as soon as con- 


; : d Two more argu- 
vinced of the good resulting from going to church ments against 


they will faithfully attend upon its services. aap eek 
As to the first of these, I do not attach much sincerity 
to their professed desire of faith. They wish to have what 
they little seek, and are surprised at not finding first of these 
it. Where an earnest and painstaking search 'si"cer* 
for faith accompanies a sincere desire of it, a satisfying 
religious belief is generally the reward. They remind me of 
the little girl that gave her parents no rest until they had 
purchased for her a piano, and who was disgusted with it be- 
cause, when thrumming upon its keys, she obtained from it a 
mass of discordant notes instead of the familiar melodies she 


had wished to hear. She little thought that to get music out 
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of her piano years of patient and faithful practice,would have 
to precede. ‘Or they remind me of that stupid rustic who, 
one day, purchased a pair of reading-glasses, and who brought 
them back to the optician and accused him of having cheated 
him, because he could read as little with the glasses as he had 
been able to read without them. Being questioned whether 
he could read at all, he asked indignantly why he should have 
wanted to buy glasses if he had been able to read? 

The same kind of instant mastery, which the little girl 
and the stupid rustic expected as results of the purchase, some 
Wish to find faith, people expect as results of their getting a prayer- 
without seeking. ook or Bible, or of their taking a seat in church 
and occupying it upon rare occasions. A sincere, enduring, 
satisfying faith cannot be had for the mere wishing it. Where 
it is not innate, where it has not been early inculcated, there 
it can be acquired only as the skill of music or the ability to 
read is acquired, after long and painstaking effort. We have 
the testimony of men who, having lacked faith and having 
eagerly wished to possess it, spent years in isolation, amid 
self-mortification and unceasing study, until they emerged 
at last with a faith so luminous and so all-satisfying that it 
became not only a light unto themselves but also an inspiration 
unto others. 

Let no one, therefore, be astonished that he does not find 
God, if he does not seek Him. The prophet Jeremiah touches 
They who seek it the truth in our day as he did in his time, when 
aaa he said, ‘‘Ye shall find God when ye shall search 
for Him with all your heart.’’ Let no one expect to possess 
a kindling, vivifying faith, who never reads the story of godly 
men and their godly deeds, who never traces the finger of God 
in the evolutions and revolutions of nations and in the careers 
of individuals, who never peers into the mysteries of the uni- 
verse and into the yet greater mystery of man, who never asks 
the cradle for the whence of life nor the coffin for the whither, 
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who never studies the law and harmony, the prevision and 
provision, that pervade our universe, and that make life on 
earth possible, who never, with the aid of telescope, sweeps 
the vast empyrean, and beholds there countless myriads of 
worlds circling in an infinitude of space, in an eternity of 
time, with inconceivable speeds and with absolute inerrancy, 
without props and without tracks to keep them in place, 
without clocks and time-tables to keep them from colliding 
with each other. 

Let no one speak of not having found faith who has 
never sought Him within some laboratory, who has never 
examined under microscope the marvels of the human brain, 
of the human eye or ear, of the human heart, the wonders 
manifest in a drop of water, in a flake of snow, in a blade of 
grass, the perfection visible in organs of creatures so infini- 
tesimally small that they elude all but the most powerful 
lenses... 

Not searching for evidences of God in the heavens 
above or on the earth beneath or in the waters under the 
earth, not reading of Him in the volumes of ancient and 
modern lore that crowd our shelves, not hearing learned men 
discoursing on Him from platforms and pulpits, how and 
where do they expect a rational and satisfying faith in God? 
in the busy shop or office? at the opera or theatre? at the 
card-table or on the dress-parade? at the bargain counter or 
in the millinery shop? 

Instead of not being able to see God, the trouble with the 
people of little or no faith is that they see too much of Him, 
and enjoy too much of His kindness. If they 


; ; Would believe 
were to see less of God, they would believe in more in God it 

' : saw less of Him. 
Him more. ‘They remind me of the fellow who 
complained that because of the many trees he could not see 
the forest, or of the fable of the fish which, while swimming 


in its natural element, complained that it had heard so much 
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of water, yet had never seen any. And some of these people 
of little or no faith lay even claim to considerable education. 
They remind me of the little son of Goetz von Berlichingen, 
in Goethe’s play of that name, who upon his father’s return 
after a long absence proceeds to tell what he had learned by 
rote respecting the ownership and lay of the paternal estates. 
‘‘Who is this Goetz von Berlichingen to whom the estate now 
belongs?’’ asks the father. The boy does not know, and 
Goetz remarks ‘‘so great is the child’s learning that he no 
longer knows his own father.’? Even so might we say; so 
much have these people been made to see of the glory and 
majesty of God, and so many are the blessings they daily 
enjoy, that for the very abundance of them they neither see 
nor know the Creator and Giver of them all. Were the earth 
to refuse to yield her produce but one harvest-time, were the 
sun to refuse to rise but a single morning, were the seasons to 
fail in their changes, or the stars to refuse to keep in their 
orbits, were ebb and tide to cease but once in their regular 
succession, were the trees to cease to put forth their blossom 
and the flowers their bloom, were the song of birds to die in 
the woods and the laughter of children within our homes, 
were strength to give way to feebleness, and health to disease, 
and wealth to poverty,—were this to happen, doubters would 
instantly turn into believers, and scoffers into worshippers of 
God. And they of little faith would suddenly find sufficient 

elief to hurry them to church with penance for past neglect 
and with solemn resolve to be faithful ever after. 


Turning to the last group of answers given to our ques- 
tion: why so many keep away from church, we find some hope 
Second argument in the statement of those who say that, if con- 
ste talk vinced of the good to be gained from church- 
attendance, they would attend. ‘They at least profess to be 
open to conviction. They may never have given church- 
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attendance a fair trial, or they may have been unfortunate in 
their church affiliations. They may have gone to the church 
for the bread of life and received a stone instead; they may 
have looked to the pulpit for wings with which to soar on high, 
and found themselves riveted firmer than ever to the low and 
sordid things of the earth. But the abuse of a law or of an 
institution is an argument for its correction and not for its 
abolition. 

And the fault is not always with the church. Many a 
church is poorly equipped because poorly supported. It is 
the indifference of the people that takes the heart 

Failure of church 
out of preachers, that drives increasing numbers notaiways clergy’s 
of them from the pulpits, that makes the ministry ie) 
unattractive to some of our brighest young men, who, under 
more favorable auspices, would prefer that profession and 
render excellent and needed service in it. If the pew does 
not always find attractive force in the pulpit, it is often because 
it does not want it strongly enough. When the congregation 
is numerously and financially strong enough to command the 
best, it can nearly always have what it wants. 

But the preacher is not all there is to a church. Our 
fathers had but one or two sermons a year and yet their 
churches were better attended then than ours se;mon not all 
are now. And our friends, the Quakers, have ‘ere 's te service. 
no professional preachers at all, they depend on lay-preaching 
entirely, and their people are no less religious than are those 
who are ministered to by men famed for great learning and 
eloquence. Prayer and Scripture and sacred music, meditation 
and introspection, are of as much value as the sermon, and 
when all are properly correlated they appeal both to the intel- 
lect and to the emotions and produce effects that cannot but 
make the worshipper the better for his attendance. 

It is this appeal to the intellect and the emotions that 


made church-attendance indispensible for such a man as 
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Garten Gladstone, who took no little pride in the Hck 
service appeals that from his early childhood to past his eightieth 
Nites year of life he missed but one or two services on 
Sundays. Great as John G. Holland was as scholar and writer, 
we have his declaration that he ‘‘ received more intellectual 
nourishment and stimulus from the pulpit than from all other 
sources combined.’’? Dr. Holmes went regularly to services 
at the King’s Chapel of Boston, and, when asked for the 
reason said: ‘‘’There is a Tittle plant called Reverence in the 
corner of my soul’s garden, which I love to have watered 
about once a week.’’ And many an other man, as great as 
any of those I have named, might be cited, who confessed his 
need of the church, the need of lifting himself within it into 
higher plains and purer atmosphere so as to be enabled to live 
his best life and to do his best work. 

And many a man has commenced his downward career on 
the day on which he ceased going to church. Fora time, all 
HG § Wasa ate went as before, just as some bodies preserve a 
to church opens life-like appearance after the soul has fled, or as 
eeert the flower continues blooming for a while after 
severed from its root, or a train of cars in motion continues 
rolling after separated from the locomotive, or as the lawn 
keeps fresh under the hottest sun after the watering hose has 
been turned off. But, before long, decay seizes upon the life- 
less body, the flower droops and withers, the train stops and the 
lawn becomes dry and parched. 

They who boast of being as good without religion as 
others are with it forget that they are still living on the reli- 
gious legacy of their ancestors, and that their own children will 
have much less virtue to live on, and much less to leave behind 
them. They also forget that the preponderating religious 
spirit of the community compels them to live, at least out- 
wardly, according to the principles of religion. 
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I often get to hear of comments made on sermons by those 
who do not hear them, and what they say, and the manner in 
which they say it, reveals the grossness and 

Attitude of the 
coarseness of their spirit, the mental and moral ignorant toward 
abysses into which they have sunk, and the ised 
urgent need they have not of one but of several services in 
the week for moral and spiritual regeneration. One of these, 
whose past life will not bear examination, who, with all his 
wealth and with all his riotous extravagance, continues fatten- 
ing on the heart’s blood of those who toil for him, whose 
ignorance and lack of good breeding would bar him from any 
self-respecting society, whose very presence is an offence to 
people of culture, coarsely compiained, some time ago, of ‘‘the 
costliness of hearing preachers talk,’’ saying that he contributes 
one hundred dollars a year to the church, and attends its 
services but once or twice annually. Were services to be con- 
ducted in that church every day in the year, he would have 
need to attend every one of them, if only to acquire the art of 
seeing himself as cultured people see him. 

Little wonder that the church suffers, and that preachers 
lose heart, when such upstarts as this hold commanding posi- 
tions in the community! 

Contrast with this upstart a gentleman like Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, of New York, a man who stands supreme in the finan- 
cial world, whose opinions on matters of national attitude of the 
import are sought far and wide, and are flashed “"""** 
to the ends of the globe, who is as distinguished in the field of 
philanthropy as he is eminent in the world of finance. Counting 
his wealth by the millions, enjoying the esteem of the people, 
the love of his family, and the blessing of health, one would 
think that he would follow the fashion of many another of 
fortune’s favorites, would spurn the divine dispenser of all his 
blessings, and turn his back upon the church. But such is 
not the way of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. Never a Sabbath, when 
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in a town where Jewish services are conducted, but that he 
is in attendance upon them. Never a Friday eve, when at 
home, but that he ushers in the Sabbath with family service. 
Never a meal at the family table but that grace is said by him. 
Or compare with that vulgar fellow such a man as Louis 
Marshall, Esq., a gentleman, who stands distinguished among 
the eminent jurists of our land, whose name was but recently 
mentioned conspicuously by the foremost of his colleagues in 
connection with the vacancy in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, whose professional services are sought by the 
richest of men and largest of concerns—and yet, though very 
busy and though very great, he is never so busy but that he 
finds time for attending upon divine services, he never thinks 
himself so great as not to feel the necessity of humbling him- 

self before his God. 
What does this faithfulness to the church of such men as 
Gladstone and Holland and Holmes and Schiff and Marshall, 
and others like them, what does it mean but their 


Cultured look upon : f 
church as greatest public confession of the need of an institution, 


pA ake hallowed by sacred tradition and crowned with 
blessed achievement and required by the exigencies of life? 
It is their public confession that it is the church that preserves 
what is divine and human within them. It is the church that 
teaches them to enjoy and use aright the blessings of God, 
and that admonishes them that, with all their wealth or power 
or learning, a breath of wind might overthrow them over 
night, a mere accident might turn their greatness into feeble- 
ness, their splendor into gloom. Every turn of the service 
reminds them that God looks but to the heart, not to the rank 
or station or bank account; that the grave equalizes all, that 
the worm knows no difference between the flesh of high or low. 
It is such weekly attendance upon divine service that keeps 
their spirits humble, their hearts warm, their interest in the 
needs of their fellow-kind awake, that lifts their souls above 
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the sordid appetites and low ambitions of this lower sphere into 
those higher regions whence come their holiest and happiest 
inspirations. 

No one, and be he morally the strongest, mentally the 
wisest, financially the richest, can do without at least one 
weekly communion with God, without being re- No one can do 
niinded, at least once a week, of the real meaning “ithoutit: 
and probable destiny of life. 

Guarantee to me the attendance upon divine services of 
every sane man and woman, youth and maiden, for one year, 


and I will guarantee to you the lessening by one Retormsthatwould 


follow upon gen- 
eral church at- 


divorces and suicides and manslaughters, of, tendance. 


half, within the year, of our present number of 


scandals and corruptions and profligacies; the lessening by 
one half of the present number of those who are brought to 
our police-courts or driven into dens of vice and crime, the 
lessening by one half of the present number of those who, by 
reason of the heartlessness or indifference of their fellow-men, 
are obliged to eke out a miserable existence in the slums and 
ghettoes of our congested cities ; the lessening by one half the 
present number of those who, though well able, refuse to con- 
tribute their proportionate share toward the care and cure of 
the poor and sick and helpless. 

The mere consciousness of standing face to face with Ged, 
within the sanctuary dedicated to the worship of Him, awes 
the mind, subdues the spirit, intensifies the pivine service 
emotions, appeals to what is best within us, *° a inspires: 
kindles noble resolutions and turns many of them into blessed 
achievement. 

Go to church, and take your children with you, if you 
would preserve the peace and happiness of your home, if you 
would maintain your own integrity and authority, 


Harvests of 


and have your children honor their father and faithful church- 
x attendance. 
their mother, 
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Go to church, if you would learn to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before your God, if you would 
acquire the habit of loving your neighbor as yourself. 

Go to church, if you would be taught the true value and 
the true happiness of life, if you would be shown that, though 
you have all things and have not health of mind and heart 
and soul, you have not anything. 

Go to church, if you would see the law of God and man 
upheld, and vice and crime and-evil suppressed. 

Go to church, if you would have your animal passions 
mastered, your unholy appetites controlled. 

Go to church, if you would have a character which no 
temptation can lure, which no menace can bend or move from 
the path of right. 

Go to church, if you would have placed before you, for 
inspiration and emulation, the lives of the great heroes and 
martyrs, who dared all and braved and suffered all, in the 
service of God and for the good of man, if, by hearing of the 
great thoughts and the great deeds of the great thinkers and 
doers, you yourselves would learn to think and act greatly. 

Go to church, if you would find solace for your sorrow 
and hope for your despair, if you would learn to look up and 
on, to go forward and onward. 

Go to church, if you would see that religion, like the 
thread in Ariadne’s hand with which she safely guided Theseus 
out of the fatal labyrinth, is the power that delivers us from 
the snares which beset us, from the evils that menace us, that 
lifts us from all that is base and low into those regions where 
the eternal God and the eternal good alone hold sway. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


from the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr, B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart cf one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it wiil, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev, E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes $ 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth. 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.’? London. 


Dr, Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written, 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description. as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have 4-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated tothe impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the miud. 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile, 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil: 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israe} Abrahams, Editor of the “ Jewish Chron- 
icle,” London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well. ... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr, Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian, He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiaw 
traditions, 
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Che Russian Ielu. 


A Discourse at TEMPLE KENESETH IsRaxt, 
BY 
RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, March rath, i911. 


Ask the man-in-the-street what he thinks of the 
Russian Jew, and he will tell you: “Oh, he is no 
good. The country he came from is no good. It 
would be better for us if he had stayed there.” The 
average business man who has dealing with him 
will tell you that he is a cheat and a crook. The 
average lawyer will tell you that fraud and obtain- 
ing money illegally are his chief assets. The aver- 
age politician will tell you that his vote is easy to 
control and deliver. The average charity worker 
will tell you that he is cringing and forever holding 
out his open hand. The average student of polit- 
ical economy will tell you that he is anarchistic 
and revolutionary in his tendencies and is a menace 
to the nation. 

These are the snap judgments of the average man 
who passes upon all Russian Jews’ indiscriminately. 
He never takes into account the fact that ninety per 
cent. of the Jews in this country, who immigrated from 
Russia, are laborers in the mills, factories and mines 
of the country, who never see the inside of a law court; 
only about ten per cent. are merchants. Politically and 
economically, too, only a small noise-making minority 


of all the Russian Jews are of the revolutionary, anar- 


chistic type, 


The average 
man’s judgment 
of the Russian 
Jew 


appears to be 
backed by truth; 


But a miracle of 
transformation 
is wrought in 
him, in America, 


as testified to 
by commercial 
leaders, 


by law courts 
and lawyers, 


by political 
students, 
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But even these who bring questionable business 
metheds or a revolutionary, anarchistic spirit with 
them from Russia—the wonder is that there are not 
more of them—pass through a transformation, on our 
shores, equal to a miracle of rejuvenation, as is wit- 
nessed to, at this hour, in every part of the country 
where Russian Jews live and have become American- 
ized. 

Commercial leaders will testify that the Russian 
Jew who has become but a little bit Americanized 
and has gained a knowledge of the English lan- 
euage and of American conditions and institutions, 
ceases to be the commercial cheat and fraud, and 
becomes a clean, upright, progressive business 
nian—a great factor in the trade development of 
our nation. 

The law courts and law practitioners will testify 
that whereas, from his earliest days on these shores, 
the Russian Jew is prone to fall into the minor offenses 
of the law, he is rarely guilty of those major felonies 
that indicate innate criminality, such as larceny, mur- 
der, rape; under the newer conditions the law practice 
of the Americanized Russian Jew consists mainly of 
legitimate broadening out of his business enterprises 
and of acquiring and maintaining real property. 

The political heeler who is wont to count and 
deliver the vote of recent immigrants will testify 
that the vote of the Americanized Russian Jew is 
the least dependable; that he is fearless and inde- 
pendent in his voting; that the obligations of the 
rights and privileges citizenship has imposed upon 
him do not sit lightly upon his shoulders; that the 
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welfare of the city, State and nation are of greater 
vital moment to him than the regular party ticket. 

The philanthropic worker will testify that, as 
soon as the Russian Jew becomes self-supporting, 
he ceases to be an applicant for alms; that, as he 
progresses financially, he is ready and willing to 
share his good fortune with those who are as un- 
fotunate as he was when he first arrived in this blessed 
country. 

The political economist will testify that, with 
the acquiring of citizenship and a home in this new 
land, the Russian Jew ceases to be anarchistic and 
revolutionary, but becomes, in every sense of the 
word, a good citizen. 

Now, what is the underlying cause of this re- 
markable change that is taking place in the Russian 
Jew in this country? Individuals, like nations, 
acquire characteristics and become types, as a re- 
sult of their physical environment and the economic 
and political conditions under which they live. A 
short review of the history of the Jew in Russia 
will indicate, at a glance, how and why the Russian 
Jew became what he admittedly is, at the time 
when he emigrates from the land of the Czar, and 
how he becomes rejuvenated, a new being, when 
he has been but a short time under the benign 
influence of American environment and American 
institutions. 

We have documentary evidence to show that, in 
certain lands now under Russia’s tyrannic heel, 
Jews lived and enjoyed rights and liberties now 
denied them by the Czar’s government, long before 


by philanthropic 
workers, 


and by 
economists. 


A short study of 
the Russian 
Jew’s history 
explains this 
miracle. 


He enjoyed 
rights and liber- 
ties in many 
lands, 


Especially in 
Lithuania and 
Poland, 


Before the 
Muscovite terror 
extended his 
rule over them. 
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the Muscovite power rose to any significance in 
Europe. In Armenia there were Jews as far back 
as the sixth century before the Common Era. In 
the Crimea and along the northern and eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea, Jews enjoyed equal rights 
with their Greek fellow-citizens at the beginning of 
the Common Era. From these districts, during 
the first centuries, they moved eastward and north- 
ward, and founded Jewish settlements along the 
eastern shores of the Caspian Sea and on the lower 
Volga. 

We find Jews in Lithuania during the eighth 
century and in Poland during the tenth. In the 
fourteenth century the Jews of Lithuania enjoyed 
full citizenship; and, when the provinces of Kiev, 
Volhynia and Podolia were acquired by the Lith- 
uanian grand dukes, the Jews living in these lands 
were accorded full and equal rights with their 


brethren in Lithuania itself. 


Only in Great Russia, under Muskovite rule, do 
we find repressions and restrictions against the 
Jews, from the sixteenth century on, when the cen- 
tralization of the Russian government began. Ivan, 
the Terrible (1534-1584), was the first to vent his 
religious fanaticism and hatred upon the Jews in 
his dominion. When the present dynasty, the 
House of Romanoff, came to the Russian throne 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, limita- 
tions of rights and privileges for Jews, inspired by 
religious intolerance, began in earnest, and were 
extended to Jews in acquired territory, where they 
possessed full and equal liberty with other sub- 
jects before the Muskovite terror took hold of it. 
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Peter the Great (1682-1725), who invited tal- 
ented foreigners into his country, excepted the 
Jews. His successors continued to enforce the 
harsh legislation already existing against the Jews 
in the empire, and to add discriminations and re- 
strictions. This became the imperial policy of the 
Romanoffs. Katharine II. (1762-96), who acquired 
numerous Jewish subjects with her share of the 
first partition of Poland, granted “religious liberty 
and inviolability of property to all subjects of Rus- 
sia, and, certainly, to the Jews also”; yet, during 
her regime began what is now known as the Pale 
of Settlement (1791), the restricted district within 
the empire outside of which Russian Jewish sub- 
jects have no right to travel or reside, or do busi- 
ness, or follow a trade, without special permission 
from the government. Local authorities and petty 
administrators took immediate advantage of this 
law forbidding Jews to join merchant or artisan 
guilds outside of the province in which they then 
lived, and introduced the policy of repression and 
extortion, within the Pale and without, that has 


‘ 


made Russian “officialdom” and “graft” synony- 
mous. 

The broader spirit of Russian legislation for the 
empire in general, under Alexander I. (1801-25), 
should have affected the Jews favorably; but again 
the administrative department and the local gov- 
ernments in the provinces and towns deliberately 
shut their eyes to the intent of this liberal mon- 
arch’s enactments. Extortion, corruption, wilful 


misinterpretation of the laws, was the rule of all 


The Russian 
Government’s 
restrictions 


and the Pale of 
Settlement. 


The local 
administration 
of the restrictive 
laws. 


The tyrannous 
enactments of 
Nicholas I. 


Alexander Ill.’s 
infamous policy. 
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the local authorities and minor officials in dealing 
with the Jews. 

Nicholas I. (1825-55), Alexander’s — successor, 
caught the spirit of these minor officials. No less 
than one-half of the thousand-odd restrictive enact- 
ments against the Russian Jew are credited to the 
reign of this tyrant. Violence, compulsatory con- 
version to Christianity, special taxes upon the Jews, 
were introduced by him. In 1843 the Jews were 
prohibited from living within 50 versts of the Prus- 
sian and Austrian boundary lines, and were driven 
more and more into the confines of the Pale of 
Settlement. The special taxation, added upon the 
already terrible economic conditions within the 
Pale, impoverished the bulk of the populace. Con- 
scription into the army was ordered from the ages 
of 12 to 25; and the quota of the Jewish conscripts 
was so great that the old and the crippled and sole 
supporters of families were forced into the ranks. 
Even children of 8 were torn from their mothers’ 
arms in broad daylight, or stolen from their 
mothers’ sides in the dead of night. 

The rays of sunshine that promised to steal in 
through the rifts in the restrictive walls that sur- 
rounded the Pale, under Alexander II. (1855-81), 
were dimmed by his fanatical and reactionary son, 
Alexander III. (1881-94). Under his rule, Ignatiev’s 
infamous May Laws of 1882 shut out even the hope 
of sunshine. Guided by the procurator of the Holy 
Synod, the notorious Pobiedonostzeff, Alexander III. 
set out to carry into effect the holy resolve of the 


head of the church, to force one-third of the Russian 
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Jews to the baptismal font; one-third to emigrate; and 
the remaining third to starve to death. How well this 
monarch and this church leader proceeded to carry 
out this holy programme, the present generation, to 
its sorrow, knows too well. Spain, in its darkest 
infamy, was out-Spained by Alexander III. and 
Pobiedonostzeff, both in method and in execution. 
The May Laws forbid the Jews “to settle anew” 
outside of towns and boroughs. Within towns and 
boroughs it is forbidden to issue mortgages and 
other deeds to Jews. It is forbidden them to lease 
or own real estate; even powers of attorney to 
manage or dispose of property is denied them. 
And, oh, the administration of these laws at the 
hands of the petty local officers! “To settle anew” 
was interpreted to mean that Jews could not even 
move from one house to another; and where the 
right of owning real property was taken from them, 
they were forced to beg even for the shelter of the 
open sky. Numerous towns and boroughs were 
converted back into villages, in which Jews are 
forbidden residence, so that thousands upon thou- 
sands were herded and packed into the already 
overcrowded cities. At the same time the Jews 
were driven from all localities outside of the Pale 
back into the restrictive quarters, creating eco- 
nomic conditions that brought with them hopeless 
degradation. The Pale, under the administration 
of the corrupt and grafting local authorities and 
minor officials, became a seething caldron of op- 
pression, persecution, extortion, violence, terror 


and despair. 


The May Laws 


and the horrors 
of their applica- 
tion by petty 
Officials. 


Every step taken 
by the Russian 
Jew must be in 
defiance of law. 


Within the Pale 
the struggle for 
existence is 
merciless. 


Nicholas II. 
countenances 
and abets the 
Russian atroci- 
ties. 
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It is commonly believed that the Jews in Russia 
have the right to live and travel and do business 
anywhere within the Pale of Settlement. Nothing 
of the kind! The May Laws, that were temporary 
measures in 1882, are enforced to-day with in- 
creased severity and with consequent increased 
misery. A Jew may not leave his town without a 


permit—and to obtain a permit he must bribe the 
local officials. He cannot transact any business 
or follow a trade without fraud and cheating. 
Wherever he turns to earn a kopec, he is so hedged 
in by enactments and restrictions that every step 
is in defiance of law. 

The struggle for existence within the Pale is 
fiercer than that of the beasts in the wilderness. 
Men, women and children labor 15, 18 and 20 hours 
a day to earn bread and water. Statistics show 
that, in 1898, in 1200 towns in the Pale, 132,855 
families—famulies, mind you—-were at the point of 
starvation. Since that time we have had Kishineff 
and Homel and the 323 other massacres and pogroms 
of record, with the ruin, poverty, despair and hope- 
lessness that follow in their wake. 

And, on the throne at St. Petersburg, sits Nich- 
olas II., the Little Father of his people and the 
head of his Christian church, the monarch who 
cries, “Peace! Peace!” with his lips, while in his 
heart he knows that there is no peace. He pub- 
lishes manifestoes of religious tolerance to all his 
subjects, but persecutes those who differ from him 
in belief; and, through his government, counte- 
nances, encourages and abets all the horrors that 
are perpetrated daily in the Pale of Settlement. 
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All this is not a secret, hidden from the sight The indifferent 

and knowledge of the civilized world; but even the ciicuanenen 
indignation caused by a Kishineff and the horrors 
called up by a Homel pass away and leave the 
average man indifferent. Denominational Chris- 
tian assemblies in this country, it is true, some- 
times pass well and carefully worded resolutions 
of protest; like all resolutions of this kind, however, 
they are read, applauded, entered upon the minutes 
and forgotten. If the world’s good Christian peo- 
ple, in whose churches universal brotherhood is 
continually preached and love of fellow-men con- 
stantly proclaimed, would unite but for a single act 
of love and brotherhood in behalf of the Russian 
Jew, even the Czar and his ministers would. quake 
at the mighty voice of united Christendom, and 
give heed. But no! Our good friends seem to be 
too busy converting the heathen abroad to a knowl- 
edge of brotherhood and love, and, at home, are 
too much occupied in depriving those who already 
possess a knowledge of love and brotherhood of 
the innocent enjoyments of a baseball game on 
Sunday or of witnessing a theatrical performance. 
In the meantime the Russian atrocities continue 
with increased gusto, pursuing a policy of “‘peace- 
ful extermination” that is making the Pale of Set- 
tlement an inferno, the like of which the most 
devout religious fanatic can not even dream of for 
his most blasphemous religious enemy. 

Rarely has a truth been phrased more simply the Pale of 
and graphically than was that at the Council of fey"me'$® 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 
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stamp upon the 
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New York, last January, when, addressing the sec- 
retary of commerce and labor on the matter of 
restricting immigration to this country, Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff, speaking with emotion that rang true 
and fervor that was genuine, said: 


We want to emphasize that whatever may be 
the case with other races, the Jew who comes to 
the United States has never gone back and will 
never go back. 


The same, the very same, purpose that brought 
here the Pilgrims and the Huguenots brings here 
the present Jew from Russia; and if he is sent 
back there, no matter on what pretext, he is sent 
back to hell. 


Out of this hell the Russian Jews flee to our 
haven of freedom and opportunity like wounded, 
bleeding birds at our window panes, knocking tim- 
idly for admission. Leaving their native land for- 
ever, they bring with them, as an inheritance of 
Russian bigotry and oppression, the idea gained 
from their own experience, and from the experi- 
ences of their fathers and grandfathers, that, in 
order to live, one must bribe and cheat and defraud 
and become expert in evading and breaking the 
law; and, in order to obtain a semblance of liberty, 
one must be deep-dyed radical, destructively revo- 
lutionary and mercilessly anarchistic. 

They are not, however, inherently criminal and 
prone to evil-doing, as witness the almost total 
absence of their names from the records of major 
felonies. The worst that can be said of them is 
that they are commercially non-ethical. But we 


do not condemn and destroy immoral children, do 
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we? On the contrary, we pity them and teach them 
morality. So with the Russian Jews. If the blame 
for their commercial turpitude, during the early 
years of their new life in our land, is to be placed, 
it must be heaped upon the criminally guilty heads 
of the Russian government. 

At first these immigrants earn their living by 
the methods learned in the dire stress of the Pale 
of Settlement. But when, in the new environment 
and under the changed conditions, they learn that 
laws are made to protect and benefit, not to oppress 
and injure, the citizens; that there is such a thing 
as an ethical standard in trade; that bribery is not 
a prerequisite for the right to live; that commerce 
does not spell cheating, lying, defrauding and cut- 
ting one another’s throat; that freedom does not 
mean incessant revolution and liberty unchecked 
anarchy, the Russian Jews become the upright 
business men and patriotic citizens that their his- 
tory in this, our land, during the past decades, has 
proved them to be. 

It is to keep such men as these from our shores 
that patriotic orders of this and that petition our 
representatives in Congress to extinguish the torch 
in the hand of the Goddess of Liberty and to shut 
our ever-open and welcoming gates to the op- 
pressed and down-trodden. Patriots, indeed! They 
have never a word against the affronts and insults 
that Russia is offering daily to our national honor 
and dignity in the matter of rights and privileges 
that pertain to the American passport in the hands 


of an American citizen. When, recently, Russia 


where American 
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thought that China was disregarding Russian treaty 
rights in the Province of Ili, St. Petersburg notified 
the powers that she would send troops, forthwith, 
to enforce the obligations of the treaty of 1881. 
Regarding her own sense of honor in living up to 
treaty obligations, Russia is not so particular. She 
has been flouting the stipulations of our treaty with 
her, of 1832, to the extent of denying the rights and 
privileges accruing therefrom to Americans of the 
Jewish faith, even to so prominent a citizen as Mr. 
Oscar S. Strauss, an accredited ambassador of our 
government to a foreign nation. 
The first article of this treaty stipulates: 
There shall be between the territories of the 
high contracting parties a reciprocal liberty of 
commerce and navigation. The inhabitants of 
their respective States shall mutually have liberty 
to enter the ports, places and rivers of the terri- 
tories of each party, wherever foreign commerce 
is permitted. They shall be at liberty to sojourn 
and reside in all parts whatsoever of said terri- 
tories, in order to attend to their affairs, and they 
shall enjoy, to that effect, the same security and 
protection as natives of the country wherein they 
reside, on condition of their submitting to the laws 


and ordinances there prevailing, and particularly 
to the regulations in force concerning commerce. 


It is clear that no discrimination as to race or re- 
ligion is even hinted at in the preamble to this treaty. 
Yet Russia openly discriminates against American 
citizens of the Jewish faith and persistently refuses 
to honor an American passport when presented by 
them. To her the American seal is fit only for the 
waste-paper basket. Brazenly she disregards her treaty 


obligations to us, laughs at our laws of equality, 
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tramples on our constitution with impunity, and we, 
the American people, patriots all, shouters for the 
greatness of our country and the glory of our flag, 
seem to be spineless and helpless before Russia’s arbi- 
trary will. 

For thirty years all the art of American diplomacy 
to obtain our treaty rights from Russia have been in 
vain. Now, a report, emanating from Washington, 
states that a new treaty between our Republic and 
Russia is being prepared. One clause in this treaty, 
it is said, will stipulate that American Jews may be 
admitted into Russia by special passport; provided, 
however, that these American Jews are not of Russian 
origin; the latter will not be able to enter under any 
consideration. 

The question before our Government is not whether 
a Jewish citizen of Russian origin or a descendant of 
the Jews who fought in the Revolutionary War wants 
to enter Russia; the question is whether aw American 
citizen, no matter what his origin or religion, is to be 
discriminated against by any nation with which we 
have peaceful treaty relations. Such a provision in 
any treaty means that our government is conniving 
with a foreign power to discriminate between American 
Jews and American non-Jews—exactly what Russia is 
guilty of. To issue a special passport to Jews is to 
revive the yellow badge of medizval times; to label 
one religious group of our population for the disdain 
and contumely of all the world. American Jews will 
protest most mightily against such a treaty; and this 
protest will be backed by the united voice of every 


liberty and equality-loving American, 
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Whether this report be true or not, the fact remains 
that to-day, as in the past, Russia is holding American 
citizenship in disrepute. We are prepared to protect 
our commercial interests in Mexico by force of arms; 
what are commercial interests compared to the honor 
and dignity of a great nation like ours? The intoler- 
able situation created by Russia, therefore, cannot 
last for long. Our Government must and will act. 
Either Russia must live up to her treaty obligations 
with us or we must abrogate the treaty. Some one 
with power and authority, therefore, ought to sound 
a note of warning to Americans who contemplate in- 
vesting their money in the proposed grain elevators, 
irrigation systems, power plants and traction lines in 
Russia. Not another American dollar should be in- 
vested there until we are absolutely positive that a 
treaty, entered into in good faith, will be as sacred 
and binding upon Russia as it is upon us. 

Nicholas Tchaikovsky, the great Russian liberal, who 
knows his country so well, has said, “As long as Russia 
enjoys a sense of security in regard to other nations, 
her policy of oppression at home will continue.” God, 
in His wisdom, it seems, has selected our freedom- 
loving and liberty-enjoying nation to shake Russia’s 
sense of security in regard to other nations. Perhaps 
it has been destined that our Government, by its speedy 
and uncompromising action in this passport question, 
will be the instrument to inaugurate the era in which 
the Russian Jew will regain those rights and liberties 
that were his ancestors’ many centuries ago, in the 
land of his birth, 
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Che Real Beauty of Young Womanhood. 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March igth, 1911. 


It is my practice to meet bridal couples a few minutes 
before the time set for the marriage ceremony, for the purpose 
of acquainting them with some of the forms of ,,, Bn feces 
the service. Wherever that ceremony is solem- Wedding day. 
nized, be it a hall or church or home, the groom is easily 
located. In some nook, obscured from the gaze of curious 
eyes, he is to be found, attired in conventional garb, calm and 
seemingly conscious of the serious step he is about to take. 

To locate the bride, however, one must follow the proces- 
sion of hurrying feet, which gravitate toward a given room. 
There, surrounded by a swarm of busy, bustling, contrasted with 
excited women, worried by dressmaker, hair- "“® 
dresser and florist, by bridesmaids, maid of honor, and flower- 
girls, doting relatives and admiring friends, is the bride, often 
fatigued from long standing, often flustered by the excitement 
of those who are fussily concerned about her dress and looks, 
often even irritated and ill-tempered by reason of something or 
another having gone wrong with the finishing touches of her 
bridal array. 

In the solemn hour of passing from girlhood to wifehood, 
from parental home to the care and keeping of the comparative 
stranger to whom she is about to entrust her i ee 
future for better or for worse, she is under the tred inher dress 
all-mastering tyranny of fashion instead of under igs 
the spell of serious and sacred thought. There is neither time 


nor room for quiet and meditation. Dress and looks occupy 
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her thoughts. When the groom approaches, her first question 
generally is, ‘‘ How do you like my dress ?’’ or ‘‘ How do you 
think I look ?’’ or she cautions him not to come too close to her 
lest he muss her fineries. Often even the minister is asked 
how her bridal glory compares with that of brides who have 
gone before. There was one bride who asked me to make the 
ceremony long enough for the guests fully to admire her dress; 
another asked me to have the Temple doors thrown wide open 
to the public during the wedding ceremony, so that more than 
the mere invited guests might feast on her bridal display. 

As a rule, the bride hears little of the preliminary instruc- 
tion which the minister gives, and little more of the marriage- 
ceremony itself. To one who, like me, has had more than a 
quarter of a century of experience in marriage ceremonies, and 
has officiated at the nuptials of more than a thousand couples, 
there can be little doubt that from the moment the wedding 
march is struck up, throughout the procession to the marriage 
altar, during the entire marriage ceremony, the one all-absorb- 
ing and all-dominating thought of the majority of brides is 
dress and looks. And there is little doubt that of all this 
glory the groom sees little and cares less; that, if he could 
have had his way, he would have much preferred to walk to 
the altar with a bride attired in the glory of simplicity, perhaps 
in one of those plain dresses in which she first won his admira- 
tion and affection. 

For whom all this display? For whom all the worry and 
exhaustion for weeks preceding the marriage day? For whom 
this costly show of a few moments, the gorgeous 


Endured for lack ; 5 
of courage to dress with its yards-long train that often is not 


Breet Ares worn a second time? For whom, if not to satisfy 
a custom instituted in barbarous ages, and perpetuated from 
generation to generation, for the most part, to feed the curiosity 
of women whose looking on is often only for comparison and 


detraction? Weeks of laborious preparation are endured for 


Woy 


an occasion which not only does not warrant it, but which 
even strongly condemns it, a heavy expenditure is borne, 
generally under protest, by those most concerned, and all 
because woman has not the courage to break away from follies 
that had their origin at a time when women had need to avail 
themselves of external display in order to make themselves the 
more attractive to the opposite sex. 

The lack of courage to emancipate herself from this 
vicious practice is all the more pathetic when remembering 
that occasionally the minister does come across a bride who is 
independent enough to be herself, who refuses to The dignity of 
submit to all the tyrannies of society, and to al] simplicity. 
the exactions of fashion. Occasionally he sees in front of him 
a bride in all the dignity of simplicity, a simplicity that raises 
her natural womanly beauty toa degreeof holiness. ‘There is 
no device to deceive the human eye; no artifice to mar the 
handiwork of God. ‘The external simplicity reveals the richest 
kind of inner wealth and beauty, reveals purity of mind and 
heart and soul, reveals the kind of qualities which enable 
women to become true wives and noble helpmates, 

Women of this kind are the exception. But the day is 
not so far distant as it was when the independence of some 
women will be that of all women. And when 


r : : The real beauty 
that day will have dawned the millenium will be of young 


at hand. Some day, woman will recognize that Pema tor 

God has already made of her the perfection of creation, and 
that no artifice of human make can exceed the master-skill of 
the Divine Maker. Some day, she will regard the time wasted 
and the money expended upon mere personal adornment as 
futile as it would be to try to improve upon the stateliness of 
the lily or upon the sweetness of the rose. Some day, she will 
recognize that the real beauty of young womanhood is not 
mere beauty of face or figure, not mere beauty of the dress- 


maker’s or milliner’s creation, butthe beauty of heart and soul 
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and mind, the beauty of womanly sweetness and light, of 
womanly piety and service. 

The tribute of being the masterpiece of creation that is 
paid to woman is not the raving of some love-sick swain nor 
Divivefyendowed the fulsome flattery of some after-dinner speaker, 
for divineends. but the estimate of deep and reverent thinkers, 
in recognition of her superb physical charms and of her magni- 
ficent endowments of heart and soul and mind. And these 
divine gifts have not been lavished upon her to be frivolously 
wasted on empty show and debasing vanities, but to serve as 
means for the uplift of human kind; not to make a heavy 
burden of herself on parent or husband, not to become a 
source of spendthriftness to young men, not to waste years of 
her precious life as an idle, costly, unproductive parasite on 
society, but to become a helper, a blessing-dispenser, in the 
home and in the world outside. 

When Emerson asked, ‘‘ What is Civilization?’’ and 
answered it by saying, ‘‘it is the power of a good woman,”’’ 
he gave utterance to a truth that is as far-reaching as it will 
prove revolutionary of many a present-day folly, just as soon 
as woman herself will appreciate the full meaning of this 
Hmersonian teaching, just as soon as woman herself will under- 
stand the power and glory and possibility of her woman- 
hood, 

What else can the inestimable endowments of woman 
mean, if not that she has been sent into this world with a 
et special divine mission, that of humanizing and 
humanize and spiritualizing man? Into her hand has been 
i ea placed the baton with which to conjure forth 
man’s sweetest melodies, and to produce the world’s richest 
harmonies, Hers is the power to set influences in motion, 
which, if good, cannot be excelled by those of the best of men, 
and, if evil, can not be matched by those of the wickedest of 
the opposite sex, 
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The world is as the woman is, and man is what 
woman makes of him. Few men can wholly rise above the 
early influences of childhood and home, whose : 
dominating spirit is that of woman; few can eee 
in maturer years wholly escape the spell that Dae 
woman casts upon them. Weak and tender as she is, hers isa 
giant’s strength when it comes to mould or blast character, to 
bless or curse careers. By the breath of her mouth dynasties 
have been created; by the sweep of her finger nations have 
been overthrown. By the magic of her inspiration men have 
been lifted to the zenith of glory ; by the sorcery of her wiles 
men have been hurled into the abyss of shame. 

Her standard of virtue is that by which men approximate 
his; if hers is low, his is lower ; if hers is high, his approaches 
hers. If she makes light of virtue, he sinks Biker vithie hee 
heavily in sin; if she holds it as the richest @pproximates his. 
treasure on earth, he attaches value to his own possession of it. 
If she makes sport of religion, he makes a religion of vice ; 
if she reverently frequents the House of God, he speaks rev- 
erently of sacred things. If she makes pleasure the purpose 
of life, he makes dissipation the chief aim of his existence; if 
she dedicates her life to noble service, he makes helping his 
fellowmen part of life’s duty and pleasure. If her thoughts 
are expended chiefly upon dress and ornament and display, 
upon the artifices of temptation, he has eyes only for what 
beguiles the senses; if she thinks more of nourishing soul and 
mind, of training heart and hand, than she does of mastering 
styles, of studying the arts of trapping men, he thinks more 
of the things that make for culture than of the things that 
merely gratify the flesh. If she finds no attraction in the 
home, he finds no pleasure in establishing a home ; if home is 
to her the dearest spot on earth, it becomes a haven unto him. 
If she makes of herself the mere toy of man, he regards her 
as having been created solely for his pleasure and pastime; 
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if she looks upon herself as a being endowed with divine gifts, 
and ordained for a high mission—that of planting a bit of 
heaven on earth, that of lifting men from the animal to the 
spiritual, that of training brute instincts, that of cheering and 
comforting and inspiring men—he looks upon her as a being 
epurer, better, higher than himself, and shows her the rever- 
ence and homage that are her due. 

If the world is not to-day what it should and could have 
been, it is largely because woman has not done what she should 
ee cine have done. For much of her failure she is not 
sponsible forher responsible. Hers was not the right in the past 

arene Past: to exercise the superior powers with which God 
had endowed her. The higher and nobler of the two sexes 
was held to be the lower and the baser. She was com- 
pletely subjected to the brute power of man, and was kept 
by him for the lowest of his service, and for the basest of his 
pleasures. It was but her body that had value in his eyes, 
that she had also a heart, a soul, a mind, capable of being 
trained and of rendering highest service, was little credited. 
But, thanks be to God, times have changed, and with 
them the lot of woman. She has been given, or better, she 
Ae. lear davis has conquered for herself by sheer force of will, 
do as she pleases. the rights that had all too long been withheld 
from her. ‘There is nothing noble and womanly that she 
wants to do that she is not free to do, in our day. No longer 
is she cut off from the privilege of taking part in the affairs 
of society and in the concerns of life. No longer is she denied 
the right to make of herself what she was intended to be. 
She is, in our day, even looked to by man to lead the van of 
those going forth to battle for the true and good and holy. 
Seeing woman, on the one side, depended upon for much 
and needed service in domesticity, education, religion, in the 
elevation of the moral tone and status of society, 


Her self-debase- 
ment pitiable. in checking ruinous excesses and extravagances, 
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in subduing evil inclinations and demoralizing tendencies, in 
suppressing temptations that excite the baser passions, know- 
ing her not only to possess the power for meeting these needs, 
but also to have been divinely endowed and commissioned for 
that very work, and seeing, on the other side, a large class of 
young women, notably daughters of the well-to-do who have 
enjoyed advantages of higher education, turning a deaf ear to 
those calls, devoting themselves instead almost wholly to 
selfish pleasure-seeking, to reckless expenditure of money for 
the making of which many a poor sister may have sacrificed 
the best part of her youth and health, giving herself up to cor- 
rupting the youth of the opposite sex by her wiles and bland- 
ishments, and by the extravagant demands she makes upon 
them, making of her body, the masterpiece of God’s handiwork, 
a mere rack to hang clothes upon, trying even to improve 
upon God’s work by all manners of artifices and shams to 
enhance looks and form, wasting the precious hours of her 


_ youth at the dressmaker and milliner, at the hairdresser and 


manicurist, at the dressing-table or at the dress parade—ob- 
serving all this constitutes a sight that makes woman’s self- 
debasement, in our day, appear far more pitiable than was the 
degradation she suffered at the hand of man, in the days 
gone by. 

Physical beauty is much to be desired, and is deserving 
of attention and cultivation. It is part of God’s plan, and 
designed for one of the highest of purposes. Phycicet heanty 
It was given especially to woman to add to her 4esirable. 
force of influence upon the humanization and spiritualization 
of the sterner sex. 

But, it fails of its divine intent when regard for it con- 
stitutes the sum and substance of a woman’s life; it becomes 
a positive evil when her beauty of face and grace 


But not when 


of form are made to become snares and pitfalls made chief end 
F of life. 
to young men, are made to arouse instead of to 
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allay what is basest and lowest in man. When woman allows 
her eagerness of physical display to rob her even of her sense 
of modesty, her strongest weapon of defence, her strongest 
appeal to what is noblest in man, she wholly violates her 
nature and God’s intent; she becomes the enemy of man 
instead of his best friend and helper. 

And a young woman has as much right to pleasure as she 
has to beauty. Her youth demands it, and, when within proper 
plane lines and limits, it is helpful to her development 
commendable. of health of body as well as of health of heart, 
soul and mind. She shall freely enjoy the pleasures of the 
dance, of the theatre, of athletic games. She shall avail her- 
self of every advantage accruing from socialintercourse. She 
shall enjoy the companionship of young men for her own benefit 
as well as for his. 

But, to make life spell pleasure only, to think of nothing 
and to care for nothing but seeking entertainment and being 
Rah eee: entertained, of nothing but spending money and 
life converted into of having money spent for her diversion, to give 
ee pe up night after night of her precious and fleeting 
young life to places of amusement and day after day to teas 
and parties, and Sabbath after Sabbath to golf or lawn-tennis, 
or automobiling, to devote whole summers to summer sport, 
and whole winters to winter sport, to have no time for the 
home and its duties, no time for culture of heart and soul and 
mind, no time for attending upon lectures or upon divine 
services, no time for aiding those engaged in the charities or 
in the moral and social uplift of their fellow-men—for a young 
woman so to mistake the meaning of her life is as great acrime 
to her womanhood as is a young woman’s base idolatry to 
dress and looks. 

A young woman cannot begin too early to realize that she 


has a high destiny, a calling separate and distinct from that of 
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man, and that it is her sacred duty to fit her- woman's duty to 
self early for her career. Since above all things ‘ehom® 

she is to be the home-maker, her most serious thought must be 
the home, ‘To make this a centre of attraction requires much 
preparatory study and practice. And it is an expenditure of 
labor worthy of the worthiest young woman. It is this the 
poet Schiller had in mind when he glorified woman because of 
her divine appointment of making earthly things heavenly. 
For man, says he, must go forth into the thick of the fray, 
from which he often returns begrimed and spent from its 
strifes and cares. If under the care of woman, who is spared 
the battle and the struggle, the home becomes his haven of 
rest, it becomes at the same time her sanctuary. 

And early must she realize that, if she is to make a real 
sauctuary of her home, she must make of the church a second 
home for herself. She will never build a real 

To the church, 
haven on earth unless her thoughts frequently 
“commune with Heaven. More yet than man does woman need 
the inspiration and guidance of the church, if she is to dis- 
charge aright her womanly duties. A young woman without 
religion is a woman of little heart and soul, and without these 
she is untrue to her nobler self and a menace to society. 

Essential as are her duties to the home and to the church, 
she has obligations also to society. Possessing, when un- 
employed, more leisure than man, much social tats 
service is expécted of her. Having more time 
than he for study and investigation, she has within her power 
the solution of many a present-day vexing social problem. 

And great as are her duties to the present generation, still 
greatet are those she owes to posterity. The young woman 
of to-day is destined to be the wife and mother in Fctcaet 

the not distant future. She must know the law 
and nature of her sex, she must prepare herself betimes for the 
tax that willsome day be put upon her healthand strength, She 
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must fit herself, betimes, physically, morally and spiritually, 
for the serious responsibilities awaiting her, if she would be 
just to herself and to her husband, if she would not prove 
herself a curse unto her children. 

In fulfilling these duties she becomes the virtuous woman 
of whom the Bible speaks in the last half of the last chapter 
Pe eh ee of the Book of Proverbs. Her worth is esteemed 

far above that of pearls. She girdeth with 
strength her loins, and giveth vigor to her arms. Shelooketh 
well to the ways of her household, and the bread of idleness 
she does not eat. Early and late her hands are busy with her 
domestic duties, and peace and prosperity reside under her 
roof. She has no fear of the future, for she puts the present 
to wisest uses. She gives her service to the poor, and the law 
of kindness is on her tongue. And when she gives her heart 
and hand in holy wedlock to the man she loves, and who is 
worthy of her, his ‘heart securely trusts in her, and he sees not 
his gain diminish. She treats him well and not ill all the days 
of her life. Well known in the gates becomes he, because of 
the help he derives from her. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed; her husband also, and he praises her thus: ‘‘ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. 
Grace is deceitful and beauty is vain; the woman that feareth 
the Lord shall indeed be praised. Give her of the fruit of her 
hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates,’’ 
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The Real Strength of Young Manhood. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 26th, rog1r. 


The master-forces which sustain society are in the keeping 
of the stronger and sterner sex. It has been divinely written 
into the nature of man that he be the constructive 

Man the con- 
factor of the world, and that woman be the con- structive force 
servingelement. To man has been assigned the cee 
contest; to woman belongs the task of preserving the things 
he has wrought. The savage, returning from the chase, flings 
the slain animal before the feet of his squaw, whose task it 
becomes to prepare its flesh into food, and its hide and bones 
into dress and utensils ; the civilized man gathers the means 
with which to maintain the home, but leaves the care of it to 
woman. 

The line of cleavage between woman’s work and man’s 
work is closely drawn. The gentler nature of the one is in- 
tended for the gentler tasks of life, for its sterner the harder work 
duties the sturdier nature of man is required, "wredofhi™ 
He is to wrestle with things and elements. He is to tame the 
wild forces of nature. He is to harness the streams and to 
bridge the rivers, to tunnel the mountains and to chain the 
waves of the sea. He is to belt continents with railroads, and 
to gather treasures from the deepest recesses of the earth. He 
is to open new avenues of knowledge, and new modes of les- 
sening the drudgery of labor and the hardships of life. 

This is the work which God has assigned to man, and it is 
especially the work of the young because of their superior 
strength. As the author of the Book of Proverbs as greater need 
says: ‘‘The glory of a young man is his ef strengit, 
strength.” 
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But what is a young man’s strength? J/uscular power 
readily suggests itself as the basic principle of strength, and 
Physical strength rightly so. Man’s first necessity is a strong 
firstrequisite. == hody, a body virile and vibrant, a body tanned 
by sun and lashed by storm, able to endure great strain and 
hardships, capable of great and blessed work. No matter 
what the vocation or activity of a young man, whether out- 
doors or indoors, whether his work be that of brain or brawn, 
he has need of physical strength, and need also of giving it 
thought and care, if he would make a real success of his 
manhood. 

In recognition of the vast benefit of strength, our age is 
giving particular attention to athletics, and is creating an ever- 

increasing fondness for it among young men. 
Spirit akg This is much to be commended; it makes for 
sanity of mind and soundness of morals. Out-door exercise 
expels unhealthy thought from within by creating a healthier 
flow of healthier blood. He who spends some of his leisure 
time in playing ball or in rowing a boat, in swinging clubs, or 
in running a race, has little time to think of things that are 
vicious, or to engage in practices that are immoral. The 
tempter finds gymnasiums and athletic grounds very poor 
missionary fields. 

But like so many other good things, athletic sport suffers 
from abuse. There are young men who mistake physical 
strength for all the strength required in life. 


Mere physical 2 
strength is Mere physical strength is only brute strength, 


prute strength and often more harmful than good. The prize- 
fighter is all muscle, and muscle, uncontrolled by heart and 
soul and mind, makes for brutality. When ancient Greece 
combined physical culture with intellectual and ethical train- 
ing, she produced characters which no other people has 
equalled. The youth of Greece, as preserved in her sculp- 


tures, show not only perfection of body, but also excellence 
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of mind. When she began developing mere physical strength 
and beauty, her decline commenced; when she sought to per- 
petuate herself by mere brute force, she fell. Her strength 
of body and beauty of form, unsustained by strength of char- 
acter, turned into self-indulgence, licentiousness, effeminacy, 
and made her an easy prey to the enemy. 

A similar danger threatens us. There is a constantly- 
increasing number of young men who attach an importance 
to mere physical culture that does not belong to atnteticism danger 
it. That spirit dominates our institutions of fourcoleses. 
learning, and to an alarming degree. Only recently, President 
Lowell, of Harvard, published his belief that in most American 
colleges there is a deplorable accentuation of athletics, a 
lamentable lack of consideration for what should be the 
primary purpose of an educationalinstitution. His comments 
are those of other college presidents. One of these, not long 
ago, declared that the crack football player is a greater hero 
at college than the crack scholar. Another stated that the 
veriest clown of the college entertainment-club commands 
greater respect than the conscientious student. A third presi- 
dent spoke deploringly of the fact that a student known to 
attend church faithfully, to read his Bible, to interest himself 
in religious work, loses caste among his fellow-students. 
Another, not a president, but intimately acquainted with col- 
lege-life, expressed his belief that the higher institutions of 
learning of the present day tend more to raise athletic pagans 
than to send into life young men possessed of a high sense of 
honor, of justice, of right, of personal purity, young men 
fitted by their training to become purgers of society and re- 
deemers of the nation. : 

And the false conception that a young man’s strength lies 
only in athletic skill has spread to non-collegiate young people, 
There. are those engaged in commercial and in- 4nd of non-col- 
dustrial life who have no other use for their [semen 
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leisure hours than devoting them to physical exercise, to whom 
it seems never to occur that they have hearts and souls and 
minds, as well as bodies; that there can never be real physical 
health where there is not at the same time psychical health, 
that if they develop only their physical nature and starve the 
intellect and the emotions they are but little better than the 
animal. Not having hearts and minds and souls to guide 
aright their physical strength, they are even weaker than the 
weakest, because of their possessing greater brute force for 
wickedness. When the body is over-developed and the soul 
starved the animal passions are rampant. When temptation 
comes, there is no God of whom to stand in fear, no conscience 
to warn, no intellect to point out consequences, and the phys- 
ical giant, the superb specimen of muscular development, the 
darling of the worshippers of mere flesh, succumbs where even 
the frailest being, sustained by strength of character and by 
moral courage, easily escapes. 

There is another strength that is the glory of a young 
man, and that lies in his starting early to hew out for himself 
Strength also lies @ Successful career. ‘There is no ambition wor- 
abu thier for a young man than that of acquiring a 
competency, and no effort more laudable than beginning 
betimes with turning ambition into reality. It is the duty 
of every young man to find his work, and to do it with all his 
might. Itis his right to accumulate money, to buy and sell 
and to obtain profit on that which is bought and sold. 

These are truths so self-evident that no sane man thinks 
of disputing them. But it is no less a self-evident truth that 
Mere money: to turn all life into mere money-making, to re- 
gettingdangerous: duce all existence to an unending struggle for 
riches, to measure all values merely by their worth in dollars 
and cents, is almost worse than not making any money at all, 
because of the greater menace to society which is involved. 
Money-madness is as pernicious as athleticism, for, like it, 
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it ends in brutality. This is no argument against the further- 
ance of commerce and industry, both of which are of social 
service; both of which promote the general good. It is the 
brigandage species of business that is condemned, that phase 
of money-making, which avails itself of every benefit of 
society’s thoughts and efforts, and gives nothing in return. 
The commercial people who have been of highest value to 
society, have been those who by their lives proved that they 
did not look upon money-making as the only thing worth 
while in human existence. 

No young man is strong who is not strong enough to be 
himself, and no young man is rich who, though possessing 


money does not possess himself. That young 4 man’s strength 
belongs to the 
public as well as 


selfish toil, who has no time, no money, no helping 'e self. 


man is weak and poor who is slave to his daily 


hand for things that concern the public good. Men advanced 
in years and women weak in strength are wrestling to-day 
with mighty problems of charity, of education, of religion, of 
municipal reforms, that ought to be the work of young men. 
All our beneficial institutions languish for the absence of the 
young man. ‘The worst enemy of our country is not the 
thieving politician nor the corrupting monopolist but the 
unpatriotic young man, who, accepting all that his country 
has to offer, scarcely gives in return his vote on election day. 
Were the young men of our country to hear the call that 
comes to them from every direction, and give the labor of 
which their youth and strength and enthusiasm are capable, 
our institutions and our country would experience a rejuvena- 
tion such as the human mind can scarcely conceive. 

But, more yet than the thirst for wealth, it is the inordinate 
desire for pleasure that is responsible for the absence of large 
numbers of young men from the ranks of those 


Danger also in 


who work for the public good. There are young mere pleasure- 
seeking. 
men to whom youth and pleasure are synonymous 
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terms, who, apart from their regular occupation, have no other 
thought than pleasure-seeking. The call of pleasure deafens 
in their ears every call of duty. ‘To gratify it no cost is too 
great, no strain too heavy, no sin too black. 

Who would deny to youth its legitimate pleasure? Who 
could deny it, if he would? Will not the cares of age come 
etn pees soon enough, why, then, should not youth quaff 
ure ayoung man's richly of the cup of pleasure while it may? As 
ast well bid the stars to halt in their courses, or the 
tides to cease their ebbing and flowing, as bid young people 
not to search for pleasure, or prevent their finding it. The 
excitement of pleasure is as much their right and their need 
as are quiet and rest for people of maturer years. 

But, alas, for the young man, who is strong in the indul- 
gences of pleasure, and strong in nothing else! If too close 
A cara teen an application to money-getting makes a young 
to pleasure is life man fall short of his purpose in life, too great a 
eee surrender to pleasure-seeking in the early years of 
life is apt to make a complete failure of a young man’s career. 

And the danger is greatest when a young man has ample 
means to gratify desires of the flesh, and not enough of heart 
and soul and mind to guard against excess and 


Pleasure uncon- ; ‘ 
trolled easily to warn against the consequences. Appetites, 


Pec eel uncontrolled become ravenous and riotous. In 
time, things that make for culture are flaunted. Churches are 
shunned. ‘The lessons of holiness and personal purity im- 
parted in early childhood are flung to the wind. Virtue is 
openly mocked, and vice is eagerly sought and passionately 
courted. Of the body, the temple of the soul, a sink of cor- 
ruption is made. 

There are those who condone a young man’s dissipation, 
who claim that early excess is the privilege of his sex, and 
Dissipation never that the later crop of virtue is all the richer for 


to be condoned. . : ate 
the early sowing of wild oats. A more vicious 
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doctrine than this has never been preached. As well mix milk 
with ink and expect a yet richer color of white, or place a 
child alongside a smallpox patient and expect it to be all the 
healthier for it. You cannot restore lilly whiteness to a soul 
incarnidined with sin. ‘The author of the Book of Proverbs 
knew well whereof he spoke when he asked: ‘‘Can a man 
take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned? Can 
one walk upon hot coals, and his feet not be scorched ?’’ 
Youth not only pays cent for cent for every vicious in- 
dulgence but a heavy interest besides. Misery is as consequent 
upon vice as happiness is upon virtue. I have serious conse- 
been too often saddened and sickened by sights ™°"°** 
of the consequences of early debaucheries to have even the 
slightest patience with those who would condone a young 
man’s licentiousness. There is nothing in the physical nature 
of a young man that makes moral sin less of a pollution for 
him than for a young woman, or less consequential to future 
generations. The world has suffered too long and too horribly 
because of such preaching of a double standard of virtue—one 
kind, and the severest kind, for woman; another kind, the 
easiest possible, for man. I would not ease, not by the 
slightest degree, the high standard that has been placed upon 
woman’s virtue, but I would raise the requirement of man to 
the same height, and I would invoke all the severity of the 
law and all the rigor of public opinion to effect this greatly 
needed reformation. A man’s body no less than a woman’s 
has been formed in the spiritual image of God, and pollution 
of it degrades it into a carrion, makes of it a source of suffer- 
ing to the present generation, and a breeder of corruption to 
the remote future. All too long has a false modesty masked 
the true facts; it is highest time that the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the centuries respecting this deep-rooted social evil be 
laid bare, and a radical and heroic cure be applied. A thousand 
wrongs and sufferings and injustices would be wiped out, no 
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end of infamy would cease, marriages would be more numer- 
ous and family-life happier, virtue would be safe from temp- 
tation and fall, less lives would be blasted, less hearts broken, 
if young men would be obliged to keep themselves as pure as 
young women are required to be; if a young man who trans- 
gresses the law of morality would be as shunned and ostracized 
and despised by decent society as is the woman, who, only too 
often, is but the unfortunate victim of man’s unchecked 
liberty and license. 

What more obvious, therefore, than that greater than the 
need of athletic and financial strength is a young man’s need of 
aon tty moral strength, that better than skill in finding 
greater than and gratifying sensual pleasure is a young man's 
eis Sa a power of self-control ? 

What though a young man have the strength of a Samson, 
and have not the spiritual power to guide his brute-force 
aright? His great possibility, like that of the giant of ancient 
Israel, will be utterly wasted, and his moral weakness will 
effect his doom. He, who is expelled from his paradise of 
innocence because he listened to the tempter and tasted of the 
forbidden fruit, finds angels with flaming sword guarding the 
portals, barring forever a return to his former happiness. 

What though a young man have the wealth of a Croesus, 
if he have not the heart and soul and mind to spend it wisely 
Greater Whan for himself and profitably for his fellow-kind ? 
monetary strength ris will be the fate of the Prodigal Son of the 
parable, who wasted his substance with riotous living, and 
whose long indulgence of swinish pleasure obliged him at last 
to follow the trade of a swineherd. Or his fate will be that of 
the young man of the ancient story, who, thinking of nothing 
but pleasure, and having the means of gratifying his every 
lust and appetite, lost, in time, the power of denying himself 
anything. And so sin led to sin, and crime to crime, and 
disease to disease, until, at last, there was none so poor in all 
the realm, who would have exchanged place with him. 
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A greater hero than he who conquers an empire is he 
who conquers himself; a greater master than he who commands 
mighty armies is he who masters his passions. ; 
Greatest of all is that young. man who, having pang se 
strength and wealth, and living in the midst asa 
of powerful temptations, and in a society that easily condones 
masculine immoralities, keeps himself untempted. And there 
can be no self-control where there is no character, and there 
can be no character where there is no culture of heart and 
soul and mind, where there is no thought of God or of the 
destiny of life, no thought of higher duty to self and fellow- 
man, to city and state and country, where there are not 
frequent visits to places of worship and instruction, for outlook 
and insight, for purification and inspiration. 

Show mea young man who is strong in health, faithful 
in his calling, mindful of his duties, rich in heart and soul 
and mind, and wise in the use of them, a young man who sets 
a worthy goal before himself and perseveringly labors toward 
it, who has the moral courage rather to keep his hands off in 
an unrighteous cause than succeed in it, a young man who 
is absolute master of himself, God-fearing, self-respecting, 
woman-honoring, to whom another man’s sister or wife are as 
sacred as his own—show me such a young man and I will 
show you the only strong man that ever was and ever 
will be. és 

The real strength of a young man lies in setting a goal to 
himself worthy of the ambition of the noblest, and faithfully 
and perseveringly working toward it, whether 


Also in setting 
or not his mode of life counteract that of other before himself 


worthy goal, 
young men. If a young man has not the courage 
to be himself, and to lead his life according to his own light, 
and after the standards approved of by the best, he will be but 
another of the countless millions of ciphers that have preceded 


him, 
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It need not be of much concern to him whether or not 
success crown his effort. There are successes that are pur- 
chased at too high a cost of manhood. ‘There are successes 
alongside which failures are the greater triumphs. It is 
sufficient for a young man to know that his purpose is high and 
deserving of success. If in such a cause, and after conscien- 
tious labor, failure comes, that kind of failure is but another 
kind of success. Such failures, when the toiler perseveres, 
are but stepping stones to ultimate success. Every failure is 
a link in the chain of progress. Every set-back is a step for- 
ward in the march of advance. Had Demosthenes and Sava- 
narola and Disraeli not broken down in their first speeches, 
they would never have become the powerful leaders they did 
become. The strength to continue undismayed in a great 
cause, notwithstanding overwhelming failure, is the greatest 
of all strengths. Said Fox, the great English barrister: 
‘Show me a young man who has not succeeded at first, and 
has yet gone on, and I will back him.’’ 

When you see a man courageous enough to refuse to be 
another’s echo, or to shape his opinions after another’s dicta- 
Feneee aLe tion, you see a man who has as little fear of 
it in face of oppo- failure as he has fear of man, who cares as little 
Dre, 1 lou gator ERE contempt of man as the nightingale cares 
for the croak of the frog. Having the courage to fail he has 
the courage to despise much of what passes for success—the 
wealth that comes of slavery and that is used for enslavement, 
the power that is begotten of corruption, the social position 
that is acquired by self-abasement. If people lacking morals, 
lacking culture, lacking every higher aspiration, lacking the 
spirit of service and self-sacrifice—if such people as these are 
held up as illustrious examples of success, it becomes a dis- 
tinction to be a failure, and a young man’s daily prayer might 
well be: From such a success deliver me O Lord! 
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Che Need of Uniform Biborre Latus. 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, April 2nd, 1911. 


There has been introduced, in the Senate of the present 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, an Act favoring the harmonizing 
of our laws on divorce with those recommended . 
by the National Congress on Uniform Divorce batons CSE 
Laws. The Act was favorably reported by the Brus 
Judiciary Committee General. Its being considered and passed 
by the Legislature is greatly desired, and your aid is urgently 
solicited. That Act has for its’purpose the stemming of an 
evil that has run rampant all too long in our land, an evil 
which in some states has become a stench in the nostrils of 
the righteous, and which has made our nation appear in the 
family of nations as the greatest menace to the perpetuation 
and sanctity of the institution of marriage. 

The movement to effect a radical cure of the unrestrained 
divorce evil in our country started some six years ago, and 
from its very commencement the State of Penn- 


. ae Result of Congress 
sylvania has taken a most prominent part in it. on Uniform Divorce 


The National Government itself having no power cee 

to interfere with the states’ rights to regulate their own domestic 
affairs, President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress in the 
year 1905, at the solicitation of the Interchurch Conference, 
recommended that the states come together for the purpose of 
agreeing among themselves upon such laws as shall be accept- 


able to all, as shall no longer make it possible for people easily 
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to throw off in some states the holy bonds of marriage, for 
causes for which no divorces are granted at all in other states. 
To quote the former President’s own words: 


‘‘The institution of marriage is of course at the very foundation of 
our social organization, and all influences that affect that institution are 
of vital concern to the people of the whole country. There is a wide- 
spread conviction that the divorce laws are dangerously lax, and indiffer- 
ently administered in some of the states, resulting in a diminishing regard 
for the sanctity of the marriage relation. The hope is entertained that 
co-operation amongst the several states can be secured to the end that 
there may be enacted upon the subject of marriage and divorce uniform 
laws, containing all possible safeguards for the security of the family.’’ 

The suggestion of the former chief-magistrate of the 
nation found instant favor with Judge Pennypacker, the then 
Governor of our state. By the authority of our 


Congress called 3 r 
by Governor legislature, he issued a call to the governors of 


PORiyEAck ek: all the states and territories of the Union to send 
delegates to a Congress to act upon the President’s suggestion, 
in order to effect the desired co-operation and reformation in 
one of the most vital concerns of our Republic. 

Governor Pennypacker’s call found favor and response. 
Delegates from forty states, two territories and from the 
Uae District of Columbia, assembled in 1906 in Wash- 
cet: ington, counting among them some of the fore- 
most jurists and citizens of our land. For four days they 
devoted themselves to the task before them with commend- 
able zeal, and, after due deliberation, they arrived at an 
harmonious conclusion as to the principles that should under- 
lie the desired uniformity in divorce laws. The discussion of 
the statutes proposed was taken up by the same Congress, at 
an adjourned meeting, held in this city, nine months later, 
and, after two days deliberation, a draft of Uniform Divorce 
Laws, containing twenty-four sections, was finally adopted, 
with the recommendation that they be laid before the respective 
legislatures, to the end that they may become the law of each 
state. 
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As may well be imagined, it was no easy matter to arrive 
at a harmonious conclusion, considering the wide divergence 


between the present divorce laws of some of the 

é ; Harmonious con- 
states, and the wide differences of opinion be- clusions by differ- 
ing states show 
importance of 


participated inthe debate. Thatasatisfactory con- °*"S* 


tween the learned jurists and sociologists who 


clusion was reached at all can be attributed only to the seri- 
ousness of thecause. Some hailed from South Carolina, which 
grants no divorce at all; some from the state of New York, 
which allows divorce only for the crime of adultery; some 
from states that afford a wide latitude of grounds for divorce. 
Some of the delegates were at first of the belief that the South 
Carolinian law of no divorce at all, should become the uniform 
law of all states; others, especially those of the Catholic and 
Episcopalian persuasion, favored only the New Testament 
ground of divorce, adultery, and then only legal separation, 
and not absolute divorce, nor the right to re-marriage ; others 
favored laws liberal enough to make possible the termination 
of the marriage bond for any reason as insufferable and offen- 
sive as is the violation of the Seventh Commandment, and to 
permit of re-marriage. The Congress agreed upon the last 
named course. 

Though recognizing much value in the arguments pre- 
sented in the defence of the different points of view, I heartily 
concur with the liberal conclusions at which the pjyoice for valid 
Congress arrived, partly because it was the only "easons justified. 
conclusion possible, if a Uniform Divorce Law is ever to obtain 
in our states, and partly because of the spirit of justice that 
underlies it. 

Good and sufficient reason as is the violation of the Seventh 


Commandment for absolute separation between husband and 


Large number of 
divorces due to 
impossible a married couple’s keeping together superior demands 

i ‘ ; . of American 
for the purposes for which marriage was 1nsti- woman. 


wife, that crime is not the only one that makes 
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tuted. When I consider that two-thirds of the divorces 
granted in our country are asked for and received by women, 
and when I examine into the causes for which they are 
granted, I perceive only too clearly that there are unspeakable 
indignities and insufferable cruelties that make it impos- 
sible for a self-respecting American wife to continue with a 
brute under the same roof, in holy wedlock. When such 
are the causes of separation, I regard it no reflection on 
American women that they far outnumber their European 
sisters in divorces. I honor every chaste wife and faithful 
mother, every woman who has sacred regard for the physical 
and moral well-being of her children, who refuses continuance 
of the marital relation with a husband whose,heritage to his 
children is disease or infamy, whose treatment of her is that 
of a brute, who spends ‘more of his time in rum-shops, jails 
and penitentiaries than in this home. 

The lesser divorces in European countries are due prin- 
cipally to the fact that in a large number of them the church 


Uesseediverces’ lor the law, or both «forbiduthem “Ay wie. ia 
in Europe due 
to woman’s 


enslavement. may neglect her, starve her, abuse her, dishonor 


those countries may suffer agonies, her husband 


her; he may be a drunkard, an idiot, a brute, a criminal, he 
may consort illicitly with a dozen other women; there is no 
help for her; she is yoked to him for life ; she can escape from 
him only through the gateway of death. Although half a 
dozen match-makers may have labored assiduously to effect 
the match, and although parents and grooms may have haggled 
long over the dower-settlements, religion and law proceed in 
those countries on the theory that the match was made in 
heaven, and what God has joined no man shall sunder. 

And in many of those European countries where divorce 
is permitted, woman has been so long accustomed to masculine 
tyranny, to being lorded over, to being regarded as belonging 
to a lower order of beings, as having been created solely for 
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her husband’s sport and service—as his housekeeper, child- 
bearer and child-raiser, in return for her keep—that, no matter 
how great the injustice from which she suffers, no matter how 
unbearable the indignities heaped upon her, she regards it her 
duty to lick the hand that strikes her, to honor the man that 
dishonors her, to submit to every wish and whim of her lord 
and master, to bear her cross with patience, trying to find some 
consolation in the belief that such is the lot of woman, such 
the will of God. 

Not so the American wife. Occupying a position of 
equality with man, she insists upon her equal rights. The 


honor and virtue demanded of her she demands american woman 
insists upon 
equal virtue for 
her that what constitutes moral guilt in woman _ Poth sexes. 


of her husband. It is a religious conviction with 


constitutes it no less in man. She has not yet discovered, and 
never will, that difference in sex constitutes a warrant for 
difference in morals. To her the Seventh Commandment and 
every other law of similar import are as binding upon the 
husband as upon the wife. If he would keep her love and 
respect, he must in return give her the affection and consider- 
ation to which her womanhood and wifehood and motherhood 
are entitled. 

The true American wife will not condone moral depravity 
in her husband, in the father of her children. As pure as he 
wants her she wants him, or not at all. Her whole nature 
revolts against continuing in holy wedlock with a man whose 
breath is pollution, whose body is a sink of corruption, a 
whited sepulchre. For the sake of the public, she will suffer 
quietly, much and long, but, in the end, she will value her self- 
respect more than the public gossip, and free herself from a 
presence that debases her body, soul and mind. If a beastly 
life he wants to live, she will let him live it with a beast, but 
not with herself. Possessing the American spirit of independ- 
ence, not afraid nor ashamed to work, she will free herself 
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from a bondage that is more painful to her than self-support 
can ever be. A thousand times rather will she bear alone the 
hardships of life, will she battle single-handed for a livelihood 
for herself and her children, than continue in wedlock with a 
man whose troth at the marriage altar was a lie, whose pro- 
fession of lasting love and honor was but a mockery, who, 
notwithstanding sacred pledges given before God and man, 
continues after marriage the debaucheries that characterized 
his pre-nuptial state. 

While it is true that the high moral ground taken by the 
American woman makes, at the present time, for many 
divorces, it is no less true that it heightens the 


Lifting man to her : ; 
moral level will be Seriousness and sacredness of marriage, the 


eeawencened respect and consideration due to wifehood and 
cimee motherhood. In time, man will recognize that 
to obtain for wife the treasure of a pure and noble woman, he 
must so bear himself, before and after marriage, that he like- 
wise may become a treasure in her eyes. Purging marriage 
of its infelicities may some day be the greatest of the many 
triumphs of the American woman. 

For these reasons, therefore, do I concur with the liberal 
attitude taken by the Congress on Uniform Divorce Laws, 
Right for innocent With respect to permitting absolute separations 
party to re-marry. between husbands and wives for valid cause. 
And for like reasons do I favor the innocent party’s right to 
re-marriage. I hold that justice demands that a woman, who 
has been grievously wronged, and who has been legally and 
absolutely separated from the wrong-doer, shall not be forever 
deprived of her legitimate. right to wedlock, and from the 
happiness that comes to woman from blessed marriage and 
blessed motherhood. 

Even so shall the right of re-marriage be granted to a 
husband if he has been, as is frequently the case, the innocent 


party in his former unhappy marital venture,—for there are 
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wicked women as there are wicked men; if their number is 
less than that of men, their wickedness is often the greater. 

And I hold that it is bettet for society that even those 
who violated their former marital obligations, and who, for 
that reason, have been divorced, shall have the 

Re-marriage 
opportunity of re-marriage, on the condition that better even for 
those whom they seek to marry shall be legally eats 
informed of the cause or causes that led to the termination of 
their former marriage. Unless such people can be kept be- 
hind lock and key, their re-marriage may tend to render other 
men and other women safe from their snares and temptations. 

If you agree with me in the above arguments presented 
then you agree also with the conclusions arrived at by the 
eminent jurists and sociologists who constituted the Congress 
on Uniform Divorce Laws, and who urge you that you exert 
all the influence at your command upon your representatives 
in your state legislature, that it make a law of the 4c/ that has 
been introduced regulating Annulment of the Marriage Con- 
tract, Legal Separation and Absolute Divorce. 

As valid reasons for Annulment of the Marriage Contract 
the Act recognizes: incurable physica! impotence; close blood- 
relationship or close ties of affinity; a concealed Grounds for which 
prior marriage the parties to which are living “”°"* ‘"* 
and undivorced; fraud, force or coercion; insanity of which 
the innocent party was kept in ignorance before marriage. 

As good and sufficient reasons for Legal Separation and 
Absolute Divorce the Ac/ recognizes: adultery; bigamy; con- 
viction of a crime, followed by.a continuous imprisonment 
exceeding two years; cruel or barbarous treatment or indigni- 
ties to the person, threats and acts of abuse such as endanger 
the life or health: of the abused or threatened party; wilful 
and malicious desertion and absence from the habitation 
without reasonable cause for and during the term and space 
of two years; hopeless insanity of the husband, at the suit of 


the wife. 
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Wide as the latitude is which the Act allows as grounds 
for divorce, and potent as are the reasons which the Congress 
ae oE te: advanced in their behalf, it is very rigorous 
tion to abuse of in its measures to prevent the abuse of them. 
nee And equally rigorous is its opposition to certain 
grounds for which divorces are allowed in certain states, and 
which are responsible for a very considerable and wholly 
unnecessary portion of the large number of marital separations 
in our land. 

The Act provides that no decree for divorce shall be 
granted, if it appears to the satisfaction of the court that the 
Opposed to Collu. Suit has been brought by collusion or that the 
es applicant for divorce has produced the offense, 
or consented to it or condoned it. 

It is especially desirous of contributing its part towards 
checking an evil that has become all too virulent in our 
Opposed to “mi. Country, and that is responsible for 10% of our 
gratory” divorces. 44 nual divorces, the evil that has become tech- 
nically known as ‘‘migratory’’ or ‘‘emigrant’’ divorces, that 
makes it possible for people of some states to migrate to other 
states, and obtain there, after a short, temporary domicile, 
freedom from the marital bond, on grounds for which divorces 
are not granted at home. As those guilty of these practices 
are, for the most part, moneyed people, there are states in our 
Union that cater to this class of miscreants by suiting their 
laws, in leniency and convenience, to the required needs, and 
that regard the divorce mill one of their richest sources of 
revenue. There are lawyers who so far forget the dignity of 
their profession as to advertise themselves and their respective 
states as curers of marital diseases, even as quacks advertise 
certain concoctions of theirs as remedies against all kinds of 
physical disorders. 

The Act that was introduced in our legislature aims to 


put an end to these avaricious abuses by requiring a dona fide 
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residence of two years (except in cases of adultery and bigamy) 
in the state in which the divorce is sought, and refuses to 
recognize a divorce that has been granted in another state, on 
grounds for which divorce is refused in our own state. 

The Act further seeks to do away, excepting special cases, 
with the practice, quite common in some states, of having 
divorce proceedings examined into by what is opposedtodivorce 
called a master, an individual lawyer, appointed ‘i's >y “master” 
by the court, hearing the case in private, and passing judgment 
upon it. Speaking of this phase of divorce proceedings, 
Judge Pennypacker, the President of the Congress, said: 

“Divorce, by means of the law, which at one time could only be se- 
cured by the interposition of the whole sovereignty through an act of 
parliament or of the legislature, was, as the efforts in this direction be- 
came more frequent, given into the jurisdiction of the courts. The courts 
in turn, embarassed by the multiplicity of causes, have in many instances 
delegated divorce proceedings to the determination of masters, who give 
hearings and reach conclusions in the privacy of their offices. The way 
to the breach of this most sacred of human relations is thus rendered 
easy, inexpensive, and comparatively certain of success, and lurking in 
the shadow is the lawyer making a specialty of divorce proceedings, 
ready to render his service to those whose fancies have wandered away 
from their lawful mates, aided by detectives who are compensated for 
furnishing the necessary testimomy, with all the possibilities of perjury 
and fraud which these surroundings suggest.’’ 

The Act, like the Congress back of it, favors public court 
trials of divorces. Fully conversant with all the objections to 
publishing to the world the scandals involved, 


Favors public 
they consider the latter course the lesser of two divorce proceed- 


evils. It serves as a greater deterrent. It bee 
assures more equitable proceedings by allowing facts to be 
made public, and testimonies to be sifted, which are easily 
obscured, overlooked, suppressed at a hearing in the privacy 
of a lawyer’s office. If there be not courts enough to have 
time for all the causes that are brought before them, then, far 
better that additional courts be created than that one of the 


most vital of our institutions be jeopardized, Far better that 
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special courts be instituted, composed of specialists, for the 
special consideration of domestic infelicities, as special courts 
have been created for juvenile delinquencies, for arbitration 
of industrial and commercial disputes, than that the danger 
threatening the marital state be augmented by diminishing its 
legal safeguards. 

The Act on divorce before our legislature is eminently 
just and urgently needed. Ounce it becomes the law of our 


The will of the State, and the law of every state, and many of 


people can make 
it the law of the 


state. will be eradicated. A number of our states have 


the worst causes of the present-day divorce evils 


already adopted the recommendations of the Congress on 
Uniform Divorce Laws, which are embodied in the 4c/. ‘The 
State of Pennsylvania, as caller of the Congress, as prime 
mover in its organization, as leading spirit in its deliberation, 
should have been the first to adoptit. Twice has it been before 
our legislature, and twice has it failed to reach a public hear- 
ing—through the influence, it is said, of self-interested lawyers. 
Your representatives at Harrisburg represent your will. Tell 
them, write them, that you want the Act on Divorce to become 
a law, and your law it will be. 
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Che Quest for Lote. 


A Discourse aT TEMPLE Keneseru Israkt, 
BY 


Rasps Isaac LANDMAN, 


Philadelphia, April 9th, 1911. 


When men, bold in their thoughts and terrible in 
their might and strength, dared to scale heaven and 
make an attack upon the gods, Greek mythology tells 
us, great doubt as to what should be done reigned in 
celestial councils. To annihilate the race meant an end 
to sacrifice and worship; to permit the race to go un- 
restrained meant endless suffering from men’s in- 
solence. Zeus, however, found a way. He would 
humble men’s pride and, in addition, gain an advantage 
for the gods; he would cut each man in two, thus halvy- 
ing the strength of the race and humiliating it, but thus 
doubling the number of sacrifices. 

Seeing that Zeus spoke wisdom, the gods set about 
their task and the work was soon completed. Now, 
an unexpected thing happened? Lach part, by itself, 
separated from the other, constituted but half a man; 
and the halves yearned to come together again, to be 
reunited, to make of the two one, to regain their 
strength and dignity by recompleting the whole man 
through the means of a perfect union. Every part, 
therefore, set out in search of its mate; and this search 


was the beginning of the quest for love. 


A legend from 
Greek mythology 


That tells of the 
origin of the 
quest for love. 


Just how uni- 
versal this 
quest is; 


and how numer- 
ous are its 
phases. 
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This quest for love is as constant and universal to- 
day as it was in earliest mythologic times. From the 
days of antiquity to this very moment poets have in- 
voked the muses, and musicians have tuned their in- 
struments to sing its glory or its woe. Artists have 
trained their brushes, and sculptors have drilled their 
chisels to paint and carve its beauty or its pain. 
Romancers have driven their quills through its mazes 
and intricacies to sad or happy endings. Dramatists 
have wept or laughed at its tragedies or comedies. All 
conditions of men and women, in the heat and trials 
of the quest, have laid upon love’s altar the double 
sacrifices the gods of myth had looked for in acts of 
superb heroism or silent self-denial, of tumultuous 
strife or patient waiting, of uncanny abandon or mute 
suffering. 

As numerous as are the temperaments and casts of 
mind and quality of soul of men and women are the 
phases of their striving to perfect their lives through 
the quest for love in its ultimate attainment. Some 
never reach the age of active self-expression and‘enjoy 
only the parental love of childhood and youth. Some 
pass the years of active quest unawares and enjoy only 
the semblance of love at the hands of friends and ac- 
quaintances in old age. Some are blessed to enjoy 
love’s full fruition in the married state and in home 
life. Some carry love’s triumphs and scars deeply 
buried in the innermost recesses of their hearts. Some, 
during their entire lives, stand in vain outside the 
holy temple, in the end to pass quietly into the loving 


care of God. 
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Two phases of the quest for love that are almost 
universal in their application were recently dealt with 
by two dramatists—the late Walter Browne in his 
modern morality, Everywoman; and James M. Barrie 
in his dramatic gem, entitled, The Twelve Pound Look. 

In Mr, Browne’s play we discover Everywoman 
surrounded by her companions, Youth, Beauty and 
Modesty, yearning for love. From the very beginning, 
Nobody warns her of the pitfalls in her proposed quest, 
and Truth would show her the way; but Nobody is an 
unwelcome intruder and Truth appears in the guise of 
a witch, old, ugly, tottering and carrying a whip. 
Everywoman, therefore, listens to Flattery, reflected 
in her mirror in the guise of a cavalier, and, accom- 
panied by Youth and Beauty gladly, and by Modesty 
reluctantly, she sets forth to find King Love.. 

On the Great White Way and around the festive 
board she meets and consorts with Wealth, Greed, 
Bluff, Stuff, Puff and Passion. When Passion, a 
splendid actor, wearing a mask, comes near her, she 
trembles and burns, and Modesty shrinks; when he 
prints his hot kisses upon her lips, Modesty vanishes ; 
when she tears off his mask and discovers that Passion 
is not King Love, she is dismayed; but she still has 
Youth and Beauty to cheer her and Conscience to com- 
fort her. During a midnight revel, however, while 
Youth is flirting with tottering Old Age, Beauty dies. 
Wealth offers himself as King Love, and is spurned ; 
but when she looks again into her mirror and finds re- 
flected there instead of Beauty and Flattery, Truth, 
uglier and more witchlike than ever, Everywoman 


crashes a champagne bottle through the glass and, with 


Two phases 
illustrated by 
two plays. 


Everywoman 
on her quest for 
love. 


The story of her 
pilgrimage, her 
adventures and 
the result. 


Everywoman 
criticized. 


Where this 
criticlsm does 
not hold true, 
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Youth as her sole companion, deliberately sets forth to 
find Wealth, to substitute him for King Love. Now, 
however, Time, whom Everywoman had so often 
tried to kill, summons Youth, and Wealth prefers 
comely Vice to her. Modesty vanished, Beauty dead 
and Youth gone forever, Everywoman is thoroughly 
disillusioned and sinks in despair. It is she who now 
calls for Truth; and Truth comes, no longer an ugly 
witch, but fair and youthful, Kindly she leads frail, 
broken Everywoman back to her home and her fire- 
side, where she finds that King Love had been waiting 
for her all the time. 

Just why the author selected the theater and its 
world, in preference to the other avenues of life, 
wherein Everywoman should pursue her quest for 
love is difficult to say. It might be asked, too, why it 
was necessary at all for Everywoman to lose her 
sweet illusions regarding King Love before she could 
follow Truth. In addition, it would be interesting to 
know why all the male characters in the play, except 
Nobedy, are rogues and fools. Finally, the dramatist 
fortified Everywoman for her quest with every 
quality that goes to make woman, except Intelligence, 
which might have taught her that Modesty is of a 
fleeting nature, that Beauty fades and Youth does not 
last forever, that Flattcry is a cheat, that Passion is not 
Love, and Wealth no substitute for it. Intelligence is 
entirely absent from the long, symbolic cast. 

However, there are phases of the quest for love 
where youth, beauty, modesty and intelligence are the 
handmaidens of a woman; where passion and wealth 


are not mistaken for love; where greed and bluff and 
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vice are not sought for nor consorted with; where 
flattery is not heeded and truth leads the way from 
the outset to the home and the fireside, and yet the 
quest proves to be vain and is never completed in a 
perfect union. 


Mr. Barrie’s play deals with just such a condition. As in the illus- 
tration of the 


He portrays for us, in Harry Sims, the man who has second play, 


made his fortune and who is about to reap a harvest 
of glory from his financial successes in being knighted. 
He sends for a “typist” to answer the deluge of con- 
gratulatory messages and, to his surprise, finds the 
woman to be Kate, his first wife, who deserted him 
fourteen years before, from whom he had obtained an 
uncontested divorce. 


Hurt in his pride and self-importance by Kate’s pres- the story of 


The Twelve 


ence, Sims sends his second wife, whom he supposes poind Look 


to be supremely happy in her gorgeous presentation 
gown and jewels, away, on a pretext. Sims cannot 
understand why a woman on whom he had showered 
all that the feminine heart supposedly desires, in the 
way of a beautiful home, gowns, jewels, servants, 
should have deserted him, and demands to know from 
Kate who the man was. She tells him. There was no 
“man” at all. She had left him because she was sick of 
his bloated prosperity, of the pretentious and luxurious 
existence of which she was not an integral part, but 
an ornament; because she was disgusted with his suc- 
cesses, his pride, his worldliness, his materialism ; be- 
cause she was repelled by his fat jewels, his fat dinners 
and his fat talk; because such a life is unbearable to 
a woman whose heart hungers for that intimacy, 


mutuality, love, affection and whose soul craves for 


Everyman 
on his quest for 
love. 


Fulfillment of the 
quest is in the 
soul’s desire. 
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those finer, simple, spiritual things and interests, that 
unite and weld husband and wife. The moment, there- 
fore, she could earn twelve pounds by her own labor 
and buy a typewriter she left him. Before departing 
she warns Sir Harry to beware of the twelve pound 
look in his wife’s eyes; and, to his amazement, the very 
question the begowned and bejeweled Lady Sims puts 
to him upon her reappearance is, “How much does one 
of those machines cost?” 

The masculine side of these same ventures in quest 
for love is identical. With Mr. Browne, let Every- 
man set out upon the pilgrimage and he, too, will 
see in Truth, at first, a crippled hag. He, too, will give 
heed to Flattery and drink in the sweet compliments 
about his virile manhood, his masterly talents and his 
woman-enrapturing qualities. He, too, will mistake 
Passion for Love, tremble and burn at the contact, only 
to be disappointed. He, too, will then seek to complete 
the quest by finding Wealth, only to be thoroughly 
disillusioned. Then, he, too, if he still has courage to 
recognize Truth, will be led back to find Queen Love 
in the home and at the fireside. With Mr. Barrie, also, 
in the same way, Everyman can not complete his 
quest for love in a home where the wife is self- 
centered, conceited, more interested in her personal 
vanities and social engagements than in the life-work 
and soul-striving of her husband. 

Returning to the mythologic fable that tells of the 
origin of the quest for love, we discover that Mr. 
Barrie has portrayed more truly and with keener in- 
sight than Mr. Browne. The very qualities that were 


lacking in the pretentious and luxuriant Sims establish- 
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ment are the ones that make for the fruition of love in 
the home and at the fireside. Friendship and intimacy, 
so close that the pair are lost in amazement at the 
perfect union of the two parts, the Greek legend tells 
“us, constitute the love that completes the quest. The 
intense yearning of one for the other, it continues, is 
not the desire for lover’s intercourse—what Max 
Mueller terms “the burning fire, blazing passion, love 
which consumes itself like rain drops on hot sand”’— 
but a something that the soul desires. 

“Nothing is commoner, especially for the woman 
whose first experience of love is in marriage,” says 
Ellen Key, in her volume on Love and Marriage, “than 
that she is in love with love and not her husband. 
Sometimes woman is betrayed by her senses, but more 
often by the morning dew of sensibility, which youth 
and love spread over even the driest of men’s souls— 
a dew which disappears with the morning.” 

Nevertheless, Ellen Key believes that “in the in- 
stinct of love itself we have the true starting-point for 


9. 


its ennobling. The Eros of the Spartans and the 
Cretans was not the caricatured Cupid, the little buf- 
foon in ribbon, wings and silk hat of the modern 
comics. The god of love was, likewise, the god of 
patriotism and love of country to whom sacrifices were 
offered before venturing into battle. Eros was a figure 
of graceful youth, ripening into manhood, typifying 
the love-instinct ; but it was he, also, who took part in 
the creation of this beautiful world out of chaos. Out 
of the chaos that results from difference of tempera- 
ment, cast of mind and quality of soul, the god of love 


takes part in the creation of the beautiful world in 


Ellen Key 
quoted. 


Difference be- 
tween the clas- 
sical Eros and 
the modern 
Cupid. 


What love lives 
on, 


The course of 
life and the part 
love plays in it. 
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which a man and a woman end their quest in love's 
fulfillment. With the love-instinct as a starting-point 
the pair that have truly found each other continue in 
the perfection of the union through love-ennobling 
until, instead of being weakened and humiliated, they 
stand strengthened and ennobled. 

This strength and nobility, however, lies not in the 
“burning fire, the blazing passion” of what is commonly 
called love. For, to quote Max Mueller again, this 
love “is a fire which never warms, and leaves nothing 
behind but smoke and ashes.” Love is not a matter 
of an exquisitely sweet moment; it is of slow growth, 
deepening to the endurance-stage with time. It 1s 
tested by sorrow and bitter grief and riven by loyalty 
and infinite tenderness. It thrives on mutuality of 
sympathies, aims, ideals, life-purpose and blossoms on 
intimacy, comradeship and the wonderful friendship 
that surpasseth the love of women. 

No life travels in a straight, steady, machine-made 
groove. For some it winds along great and perilous 
heights; for others, it runs like a tranquil, murmuring 
brook. But even as great, perilous heights lead along 
dangerous precipices, so do murmuring brooks have 
turnings and riffles in their course. It needs an Eros of 
classical conception, not a Cupid of maudlin sentimen- 
tality, so to cast his arrow as to strike hearts that will 
prove staunch, true and brave, and souls -that will 
quicken and respond, whether the quest for love leads 
to the goal through calm and gentle waters or through 
the rougher paths that are marked by drops of blood. 
Otherwise, when romance and poetry have flown, what 
will result? When love has burnt out, what will avail? 
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When youth has gone and beauty is dead, when virility 
is weakened and woman-enrapturing qualities have 
evanesced, when wealth and pomp are discovered to 
be no substitute for the simpler, gentler, spiritual in- 
terests of life, what will remain? 

Nothing—if years of comradeship, intimacy, devo- 
tion and friendship have not rooted affection in the 
very natures of the united halves, so deep that there 
has been developed a pure, calm, chaste, peace-beget- 
ting love that knows no death, but is life eternal. Such 
a love is the end and aim of every human being’s 
quest. It is faithful, patient, long-suffering, optimistic. 
It fathoms depths of keenest feeling and discovers 
worlds of wonderful, spiritual beauty, touching the 
soul’s desire. It laughs when we laugh and sorrows 
when’ we sorrow. It rejoices when we rejoice and 
mourns when we mourn. When raised high by esteem 
and honor or laid low by disgrace and humiliation; 
when proud with success and victory or bowed with 
failure and defeat; when happiness is too great for 
words, or misery too deep for tears, this love stands 
by, sure and constant and true, perfected and proved 
in a union that is blessed by God, until death oth 
part—and beyond, 


The love that is 
proved and 
perfected. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the ‘‘History of Universal 
Literature,’ Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book. 


from Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, 10 doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upop. 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Uni- 


tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such crue) 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In ‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”” London, 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly, 
he speaks out im no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words: these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms aud his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no inere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have u-tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated tothe impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think. 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From * The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil. 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


1 wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


israet Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron: 
icle,” London, writes: 


Dr. Krauskopf 1s always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well. 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising, 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as wel) 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus, 


From “‘ The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr, Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘Che one will rise from the perusa) 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors, the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil @ 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christiaw 
traditions 
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When Jsracl Will Come To Its Ofun. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


Philadelphia, April 16th, 1911. 


I was deeply touched when, at the close of my confirma- 
tion-class lesson, two or three weeks ago, one of the pupils put 
to me the questions: ‘‘ Why do people persecute 

Reason asked 


the Jews? Why do they call us names? Why for prejudice 
do they treat us, who are loyally American, as if es 
we were foreigners? In what respect do we differ from them, 
excepting in our faith? Do not even they themselves differ in 
faith? We live as they do, think and talk, dress and act, as 
they do; why are we excluded from places and societies in 
which they are welcome ?”’ 

It was not the questions that touched me—I have heard 
them before and often—but the sense of injustice which they 
expressed, the feeling of impatience and resent- gad experience 
ment which they betokened. What touched me [3° of tuestion. 
deepest was the fact that the girl who asked the questions is one 
who would have been least expected to be obliged to suffer the 
indignities of intolerance and prejudice; she is exceptionally 
bright, cultured in manner, modest in bearing, gentle in dis- 
position, an American by birth, as are her parents. 

In her tone and manner I could easily perceive some 
bitter experience back of the questions, some slight or snub 
or exclusion she had suffered, and for no other 
reason than that of being a Jewess. And I said 
to myself: ‘‘ Poor girl, you have grown old enough to 


A word of comfort. 
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understand what it is to be of the Jewish faith, and you will 
understand it better still, and suffer more, as you grow 
older.’’ 

But I also recognized that it was some balm she needed 
for her offended spirit, and sol said: ‘‘It is not in others’ 
snubbing us wherein lies the shame, but in our feeling it when 
we have not deserved it. Menand women of genuine culture, 
of real heart and soul, will not insult inoffending people, and 
if others do, why worry over it? You are paying a high tax 
for the privilege of being a Jewess, but it is worth it. Who 
would wear the crown must not rebel against the thorn. You 
are what God wanted you to be, and where he wants you; 
yours is but to live the religion you profess, the rest you may 
safely leave toGod. He who has preserved our people through 
trials and tribulations such as no other people has endured and 
outlived ; He who has kept us intact, while mighty empires, 
one-time persecutors of ours, have utterly passed away; He 
who has enabled us to rise unbeaten from a thousand battle- 
fields, and has permitted us to see the cause for which we 
have contended against overwhelming odds accepted by the 
civilized world, He is with us still, still guides our destiny. 
God still keeps 11s in the hard training-school, probably to fit 
us all the better for the work He still has for us to do, and 
to make us all the worthier for the glory that is to be ours. 
What are snubs and slights, restrictions and exclusions, com- 
pared with the glory of being descendants of kings and 
prophets, of lawgivers and bards, to whom the civilized world 
does homage, descendants of men who ministered in the 
temples of Jehovah, and rendered judgments in Supreme 
Courts, at a time when the ancestors of our persecutors roamed 
as naked savages through the primeval forests, descendants 
of a people that has given to the western world all that 
it values highest in its religion and civilization, the God it 
worships, the founders of the church it adores, the Bible it 
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reveres, the Decalogue by which it is governed, the Sabbath 
which it holds sacred! Why not find solace in the fact that, 
had Israel surrendered its cause by reason of suffering, neither 
Christianity nor Mohamedanism would have arisen, and all 
their influences for good would have been lost? Why not 
find solace in the consciousness that, though appreciation is 
denied us, though we meet with rebuff instead of honor, with 
ostracism instead of welcome, the day is coming, and probably 
sooner than we think, when a belated sense of justice will 
urge the world to shower all the more abundantly upon our 
descendants the recognition and reward that have been un- 
justly withheld from us and from our ancestors.”’ 

Whether or not my words were of comfort to the ques- 
tioning pupil, and to the other members of the class, I do not 
know. But I do know that I continued medi- 


Z : Persecutors of 
tating, for some time, upon the questions that Jews know not 


were put to me in theclass, and that I came to Mae. 
the conclusion that many of those who are responsible for 
such questions being asked by innocent pupils are more to be 
pitied than to be condemned. Well may the Jew offer in their 
behalf the prayer: ‘‘ Forgive them, Father, for they know not 
what theydo.’’ ‘They have not the slightest knowledge of the 
anguish and bitterness they cause in Jewish hearts; if they 
had, they would not only cease their slights and snubs, but 
also exert their utmost to keep others from indulging in 
them. 

The prejudice of which we complain and from which we 
suffer ought to be regarded by us as a disease for which 
the patient is not wholly answerable. He has Prejudice a 
acquired it either by inheritance, or has been “***** 
inoculated with it in early childhood by a false theology, and 
it is almost as wrong to find fault with a patient thus afflicted 
as it is finding fault with one who is born mentally defective 


or morally blind, 
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I have known of people who have been full of prejudice, 
yet whose knowledge of Jews was only what they heard of 
Beene them in their churches, or what they read of 
whom it knows them in some Jew-calumniating novel or play. 
a I know of persons who associated quite inti- 
mately with Jews for a considerable time, and who greatly 
admired them for their cultured manner and breadth of. view, 
until they learned that these associates were Jews. From that 
moment they shunned them, and they even apologized to non- 
Jews for having unwittingly associated with Jews. They felt 
that their dignity had been lowered by having consorted with 
people whom they hold to be their social inferiors. Though 
they knew that the Jews of whom they had made friends 
were morally and intellectually the equals of the best of 
other people, their prejudice completely mastered their better 
judgment. 

And but recently I was told of another experience quite 
similar to the one which I have just narrated. A lady pre- 
sented herself at a certain hotel, and asked for summer accom- 
modations. When the terms had been satisfactorily arranged 
she suddenly asked whether Jews were accepted at that hotel. 
When told they were, she said that she will not want the 
rooms, and that she will return to the hotel where she had 
stopped the summer before, which had been free from Jews. 
Upon being told the name of the hotel, the proprietor asked 
whether she remembered such and such families, who had been 
guests at that hotel, ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said the lady, ‘‘I well re- 
member them; they were such charming people; in fact I 
correspond with one of them.’’ ‘‘ These people, madam, are 
Jews, and will be there again this summer. I am proprietor 
of that hotel, as well as of this, and, as hitherto, Jews will be 
as welcome here as there. I deal with people,’’ continued the 
proprietor, ‘‘and not with religions. All people who behave 
as behooves ladies and gentlemen are welcome at my hotels; 
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all others are undesired, no matter what their wealth or station, 
no matter what their creed or nationality.’’ 

That hotel proprietor may have been familiar with the 
words spoken, upon a similar occasion, by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, who, in his day, was the greatest 

Beecher’s denun- 
of American preachers, perhaps the greatest of all ciation of prejudice 
the world. He had heard of the exclusion from *"*t/*™* 

a certain hotel of a certain Jewish family, simply because they 
were followers of the Jewish faith. And from his world-famed 
pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, he expressed his indig- 
nation over this unreligious and undemocratic exclusion, in a 
manner that created a sensation, and that echoed and re-echoed 
‘through the length and breadth of ourland. He spoke of his 
personal knowledge of the family that had been thus insulted, 
of his having summered with them for a number of years, of 
his having learned to respect and love them for their moral 
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and mental ‘culture. heir manners and social graces,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ were such as ought to put to shame many Christian 
ladies and gentlemen.’’ 

From the offense that had been cast upon this particular 
family, he proceeded to a consideration of the virtues that 
distinguish the Hebrew people, and of the wrongs iid geererene 
that had been visited upon them. ‘There is not to whom honor 
another people, said he, that had benefited the ee 
human race as they. ‘The thingsin which we count ourselves 
most advanced were derived as seed-corn from this notable 
people, said he, and we are but raising harvests of that which 
they planted three thousand years ago. 

Our republican form of government, he pointed out, was 
the contribution of the Jew, nay more, the commonwealth of 
the Israelites contained in it the seeds of all subsequent com- 
monwealths. Modern happy family-life is the product, he 
continued, of Jewish religion and Jewish virtue. In purity, 


in exaltation of sentiment, in the extraordinary care in the 
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teaching of children, there can not be found, even in the best 
of Christian households and best of Christian communities, 
those that surpass the best families of the Jews. Christians, 
said he, have borrowed their example, and are rearing their 
children after the pattern and inspiration of the Jewish house- 
hold, as it has existed from the days of Moses. Continuing, 
he showed that from them, too, the civilized world derived the 
virtue of industry. During the time that Plato declared that 
in his ideal republic there should be no mechanics, during the 
time when aristocracy frowned upon labor, from four thousand 
years ago to this day, work has been honorable in the Jewish 
household, and making work honorable is one of the boons 
which God has vouchsafed to the human race through this 
remarkable people. 

This people, too, he continued, taught the civilized world 
the honor due to womanhood. While all around them, in the 
barbaric Orient, woman was the degraded object of man’s 
lusts, or the drudge of the household, Jewish institutions were 
ministered to by priestesses, by women of singular virtue and 
wisdom. And as they reverenced womanhood, they built up 
manhood by means of an ethical religion. ‘The distinctive 
peculiarity of the Jewish religion was its practical drift. It 
descended to the character of men, and first, and foremost, 
developed manhood. It bred a race of men who put into the 
building of themselves the attributes of truth and justice, of | 
humility and humanity. It reared men who had no equals. 
The Greeks built temples; the Hebrews carved men. ‘The 
xreeks chiselled images; the Hebrews sculptured mankind. 
Little wonder that from that people, continued Beecher, should 
have come forth the ideal man of all ages, Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose life was the grandest interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and whose Sermon on the Mount epitomized the whole 


ethical teaching of Israel. 
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And how have Christians treated Israelin return for these 
priceless benefactions? asked Beecher, in an outburst of 
righteous indignation. No abuse has been spared this perse- 
cuted people. Everywhere were they denied the right of 
citizenship, even the rights of humanity. Everywhere were 
they outlawed, expatriated, expelled, tortured, massacred. 
And un-Christian treatment of Jews has continued to this day. 
Even the noblest of them are excluded from societies to which 
the basest are admitted. Men who started life by peddling 
cod-fish, men who made their fortunes by questionable means, 
men who have in no way benefited their country, presume to 
debar the oldest and noblest aristocracy on earth. It must be 
because they have not corrupted politics, or stolen public 
funds, because they have not dealt fraudulently with stocks 
and bonds, because they have not fleeced the lambs nor cor- 
nered the markets, because the poorhouses and asylums for 
inebriates, the divorce-courts and penitentiaries, have little 
knowledge of them. It must be because they are a temperate 
people where others are drunken, a virtuous people where 
others are vicious, a people careful in the training of their 
children, and honorable in their domestic relations, where 
others are neglectful of their children, and lax in their home- 
morals. 

And he concluded his remarkable sermon by appealing to 
the Jews not to be too much exercised by the petty slights or 
public insults that are heaped upon them. To 


‘ Counsels Jews to 
notice such pettiness is to give it an importance take no notice 


it does not deserve. A hero, said he, may be ee: 
annoyed by a mosquito, but to put on his whole armor, and to 
call on all his followers to join in making war against an insect 
would be beneath his dignity. The people who have outlived 
torture chamber and Inquisition, the wild beast of the arena 
and the burning stake, can well afford to laugh at these puerile 


modern restrictions and exclusions. 
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Dr. Beecher meant well, and said well what he meant. 
We were grateful for his large-heartedness while he lived, and 
Perec we continue grateful to his memory to this day. 
than to follow the But, it is easier to proscribe for a tooth-ache 
sie than to bear it. It is easier to tell others how 
to deport themselves under unjustly suffered social slights and 
ostracisms than to follow our advice when we ourselves are 
the victims of persecution. The spirit of resentment expressed 
by that Confirmation-class girl was a real one, and one felt by 
millions of persons older than she. Philosophy may help us 
to explain the origin and development and psychology of 
prejudice, but it will help only the fewest to bear unruffled 
and smilingly constant and irritating insults and calumnies. 
Injustice wounds, and the only cure of injustice is its over- 
throw. 

The overthrow of prejudice against the Jew will be 
effected only by getting at the root of it, and by killing it at 
Micon habe its very source. When this shall have been ac- 
fought and over- complished, the world will see the Jew in the 
Eos historic light in which Beecher saw him. When 
the world will see him in that light, the Jew will come to his 
own. He will be recognized as the founder of civilization, 
as its most faithful guardian during the darkest of ages, 
in the face of unending martyrdom. When the world will have 
arrived at that recognition, the despised of men will become 
the honored of all. 

Tracing the almost world-wide prejudice against the Jew 
to its source, we find it originating in his being the first 
Rcestel pci: protestant in history. Abraham the founder of 
dice in Jew being the Jewish faith and people entered upon the 
eaten world’s stage as a protester against the idolatry 
of the Chaldeans. That protest quite naturally brought upon 


him and his people the bitter hatred of those to whose debasing 
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faith he objected. What the Jew did to the Chaldeans he did 
later to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, to the Assyrians and 
Persians, to the Greeks and Romans and others, and he har- 
vested the intense hatred of each for his pains. Being nation- 
ally weak, having laid stress on spiritual development instead 
of military prowess, he was easily conquered by each, and 
subjected to unending cruelties and humiliations. He became 
an object of scorn and derision to all the ancient peoples 
with whom he came in contact, when, by accepting their 
faiths as other conquered peoples had done, he could easily 
have won their favor—but at the cost of his owa disinte- 
gration. 

To-day, the civilized world concedes that the Jew acted 
the part of a martyr in opposing the debasing faith and the 
degrading practices of each of these ancient praised for it 
nations, concedes that he acted the part of a '™: 
suffering Messiah in saving to the world the belief in the One, 
Invisible, Incorporeal God, and in His Divine Law. 

At the rise of Christianity, the Jew assumed anew the 
role for which he had manifestly been chosen by God, 
the role of protestant. He had no objection to protested against 
Jesus as aman. On the contrary, he esteemed Chmstelesy- 
him highly—as he does to this day—as teacher and preacher, 
as patriot and martyr, as one who suffered ignominious death 
at the hands of the Romans from whose cruel clutch he had 
sought to deliver his country and his people. What the Jew 
did object to was seeing his fundamental belief in One, In- 
visible, Incorporeal God violated by pagan propagandists, 
seeing a human being turned, pagan fashion, into a god, 
seeing all manners of stories invented, such as the miraculous 
and immaculate birth of Jesus, the resurrection, the ascent 
into heaven, and a number of other stories as impossible 


and as pagan as these, 
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Christianity’s answer to these objections of the Jew is 
written in letters of blood in the mighty tomes of history. 
Hated for it by Lhe blackest falsehood in the records of crime 
etic was perpetrated. The guilt of the crucifixion 
was taken off the Roman by propagandists of pagan origin 
and put upon the Jew. And the charge was propped up by a 
mass of calumnies that were as horrible in consequences as 
they were satanic in conception. [he Roman was thus won 
for the church, and the Jew was held up as the most inveterate 
enemy. ‘The Christian Church having acquired dominion 
over the western world, and the Jew having lost his country 
and nationality, he was utterly in the power of his persecutor. 
It preached peace and good-will, brotherly love and kindness, 
but it had none for the Jew. He was made a fugitive and an 
outcast on the face of the earth. Every human right was 
taken from him; every humane treatment was denied him. 
He was condemned by law to the lowest callings, and through 
unceasing assaults amd plunders, expulsions and massacres, 
he was lowered to the dregs of the earth. All the aids of 
theology and literature and art, all the agencies of sermon and 
legend, of fairy tale and folk-lore, were resorted to to stamp 
him in the eyes of mankind as the most hated and despised of 
men. ‘This conception of the Jew was transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, from century to century, till loathing of 
him became instinctive, till the very mention of the word Jew 
sufficed to inspire horror of him. ‘Thus were rooted and 
propagated those prejudices from which, even at this day, 
many otherwise very good men and women cannot wean 
themselves, and which account for the slights and snubs, for 
the exclusions and restrictions, of which the confirmation-class 
girl—and thousands of others—feelingly complain. 

And yet, as in ancient times so throughout the Dark and 
Middle Ages to this day, the Jew heroically suffered all rather 
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than yield an iota of his contention. And as 

Preferred to suffer 
before, the truth of his teaching is beginning to rather than sur- 
be recognized. Higher Bible-criticism is strip- oe aa 
ping from the personality of Jesus pagan myths and heathen 
inventions, and the Jesus according to the teachings of the 
Jews, the Jesus divested of all supernaturalisms, Jesus, the 
man, the God-inspired preacher and teacher, the self-sacri- 
ficing hero and martyr, the would-be political savior of his 
people and country, is more and more looming into sight. 

The day is coming when the Jews will be hailed as the 
savior of the real personality of Jesus. The day is coming 
when the New Testament story of the birth and _ ; 

Will be praised 
death of Jesus will be re-written in accordance for what he was 
with historic facts and scientific truth, and the gh aie 
cruel inventions against the Jews will be eradicated. The day 
is coming when the minds of innocent children in the re- 
ligious schools, and of trusting adults in the churches will no 
longer be poisoned against the Jews. 

When that day shall have dawned in all its brightness, 
the Jew will reap the belated reward that has come to other 
martyrs. As Athens reared a proud statue to Tne Geet 
the memory of Socrates whom it had condemned men will be the 
to death, and founded a school for the perpetu- weteyes 
ation of his teachings; as ancient Romans ultimately wor- 
shipped as god the very man whom ancestors of theirs had 
cruelly nailed upon the cross; as modern Rome erected a 
monument to Bruno on the very spot on which the church 
had burnt him to death, so will the coming ages do honor to 
the Jew whom the ages of the past delighted to persecute. 

And, unlike other martyrs, the Jew will witness in the flesh 
his full exoneration. And he will show his forgiveness for 
all the wrongs that were done”to him by rendering greater 


service than ever. He, who even in the darkest days and 
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under cruelest treatment gave to the world the most cherished 
of its treasures of heart and soul and mind, will in the days of 
fullest freedom, and under the stimulus of the cheer and 
good-will of his fellowmen, render services unto civilization 
little dreamed of at the present time. He will solve the riddle 
of history. He will show by the greatest of all his labors why 
he has been kept in the training school of adversity these 
thousands of years, why he has been made to wrestle with 
gods and men, and why he has prevailed. 
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We have heard considerably of laté of conservation: 
Congress has discussed it: newspapers have exploited it: 
preachers have sermonized upon it, and former 
President Roosevelt continues to make it a fre- ere 
quent thetre for public agitation. Mr. Gifford aie 
Pinchot arid Professor Van Hise have each published a book 
tipon tHe subject. In themi they speak of our criminal ex- 
haustion of our natural resources, of our having inherited 
énormous riches from our fathers, and of our so squandering 
them that, if we do not soon mend our way, we shall, in time; 
have nothing but deserts and wildernesses to bequeathe to our 
Children. They tell us, for instance, that, at our present rate 
of wastefulness, our anthracite coal beds will be exhausted in 
fifty yedrs, and our bituminous beds in two hundred years; 
that our forest detiudations cause the washing away of 
thousands of square niiles of our richest soils, that the seizure 
of niillions of acres of land by powerful and unscrupulous cor- 
porations is shutting out homesteads to wotild-be settlers, and 
checking the westward flow of the surplus of eastern popula- 
tion. They show that, dt tHe present ratio of increase, out 
population will exceed the number of two hundred millions 
Within Half a centuty, and they ask how we Shall be able to 
provide for them, if we do tot begin betitnes htisbanding out 


tesotirces: 
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The more we reflect upon the contents of these two books, 
the more we arrive at the conclusion that the exhaustion of 
Due to exhaustion OUTr natural resources is due to another and worse 
COE eee: exhaustion: the exhaustion of patriotism. We 
are fast acquiring that state of mind that no longer asks 
what we can do for our country’s good, but what we can get 
out of it for our own good, even if it be at our country’s 
injury. Our fathers’ motto, ‘‘Our country’s interest above 
every other interest’’ is fast changing into ‘‘Our personal 
interest first and last and all the time.’’ We are fast losing 
that true sense of gratitude that shows appreciation of ances- 
tral benefits by making due provision for posterity. Like 
that man of former days, we say, or we act it if we do not 
say it, ‘‘ Hang posterity! What has it ever done for us?’’ 
Or we say with Madame Pompadour ‘‘Afves nous le deluge,’’ 
‘‘After us the deluge.’’ 

There is but one remedy for these national ills of ours, 
aad that is a restoration of that kind of patriotism that pos- 
ae eee sessed our fathers in colonial and revolutionary 
patriotism lies our days. Once the patriotism of Lexington, Con- 
ae cord, Bunker Hill, shall again stir our hearts, 
and we shall have little to complain of exhaustion of resources, 
of impoverishment of our soil, of corruption of our politics. 
Once let the former-day patriotism be restored, and nations 
abroad will no longer question the possibility of republics 
maintaining themselves uncorrupted. 

And there is but one place for this needed restoration of 
former-day patriotism to commence, and that is in the Public 
Gaheernezr nage School. There, in the Public School, originated 
starting place all that has been highest and best in our people 
oe and institutions. ‘There is still nourished what 
is best in our commonwealth. And if we are ever to have a 
patriotism worthy of us and our ancestry, there it will have to 


take its rise. The patriotism we would have in the people we 
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must first instil in the pupil; the harvests we would garner in 
the nation we must first sow in the school. Let us make sure 
of the patriotism of the twenty millions of pupils in our 
schools, and we will be sure of the loyal devotion to their 
‘country of the ninety millions of people of the United States. 
This was the counsel which Alexander von Humboldt gave to 
his king, when asked how to proceed to quicken a new spirit 
in the Prussian nation, ‘‘ Whatever you would put into the 
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state,’’ said the philosopher, ‘‘ you must first put into the 
schools.’’ It is said that it is claimed by the church of Rome 
that if she gets hold of a child early enough for teaching it 
religion, she cares not who gets hold of it later, so great is her 
faith in a man’s retention throughout his life the religion he 
has been taught in early youth. 

What is true of religion could easily be made true of 
patriotism. Had I the power, I would give the subject of 
patriotism as conspicuous a place in the curri- should have place 


culum of studies as is now given to arithmetic ' "Ss curriculum. 
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or geography, or to the ‘‘ologies’’ or ‘‘osophies.’’ What 
profits it to know the source of the Amazon or how to extract 
a cube root, when we do not know whence rises the real pros- 
perity of the people or how to extract a patriotic love of 
country from the vast treasures that lie scattered at our feet! 
Had I the power, I would make a red-letter day in the school 
calendar of every anniversary of a patriotic event, or of a 
patriot’s birth or death. And I would not confine these red- 
letter days to the commemoration of generals and statesmen. 
I would assign as distinguished a place to the men of peace as 
to the men of war, to discoverers and inventors and pioneers, 
to scholars and scientists and artists, to great leaders and 
reformers, to all men and women who have rendered great 
and heroic service in the upbuilding of our country, in the 
founding of its prosperity, in the safe-guarding of its highest 


interests. 
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And, had I the power, I would, above all, institute a far 
different mode of observing the anniversary of the birth of our 
Should be espe- dependence than that in practice at the present 
ee at lan time. We may not be far from the root of all 
celebration: our national ills when we attribute our lack of 
genuine and quickening patriotism to our present-day flagrant 
abuse of the purpose for which the annual Fourth of July 
celebration was first ordained by the heroic founders of our 
nation. Well may we imagine the expression of amazement 
and indignation rising to the cheeks of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, of Franklin and Adams and Patrick Henry, even of 
Lafayette and Steuben and Pulaski, were it possible for them 
to waken from their well-earned sleep, and observe our dese- 
cration of the greatest of their days. 

When the founders of our nation set aside the day on 
which they had placed their names to that immortal document 
Mini loaadine Gi which, with the aid of Providence, ultimately 
our nation ex- = secured for them their national independence, 


pected of Fourth 

of July commemo- the day on which our Liberty Bell had rung out 
ees the words of the Old Testament: ‘‘Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof,’’ 
which words had seemingly been providentially molten into it, 
when they set aside that day for annual commemoration, they 
had in mind not only their own reverend thanksgiving for the 
victory that had rewarded their daring, but also the hope that 
the cause would continue sacred in the minds of the coming 
generations, and that these would annually pledge anew to 
conserve and preserve the legacy that had been so dearly pur- 
chased, so proudly cherished, so sacredly bequeathed. 

Little did they dream that a time would come, when 
people would look forward to the coming of the Fourth of July 
The base uses to With dread and horror, as a day likely to bring 
which it is put. suffering and bereavement to the family, a day 
on which to flee friends and neighbors, and seek refuge in 
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some retreat, far away from the deafening din and sickening 
noises, from the life- and health- and property-endangering 
fireworks, which, in our day, are taking the place of the one- 
time dignified and inspiring celebration of the birthday of our 
Independence. In moments of disgust, during our annual day 
of insufferable noises, one cannot help thinking that the crack 
in our Liberty Bell may be due to its having experienced, on 
some Fourth of July, an intense shudder of anguish at the 
sight of the debasement of the proudest day in our history, 
and that its silence -may be due to its having registered a 
solemn vow that its tongue, that had spoken so eloquently 
to people worthy of its sound, shall never be heard by ears 
unworthy of it. And one can little wonder that things in our 
country are as they are, that base self-interest is fast usurping 
the best interests of our commonwealth, when there is no 
longer left in the hearts of the American people a sacred regard 
for a day as rich in memories and as stimulative of patriotism 
as Independence Day. 

We seem to have wholly lost the sense of worthily 
commemorating anniversary days of national significance. 
Thanksgiving-Day, established for the most 


Ay _ Celebration of 
sacred of purposes, and once religiously kept, is historic anniver- 


in our day celebrated as a day on which churches seh tia 
are, with comparatively few exceptions, religiously shunned, 
while foot-ball grounds are filled to overflowing. Washington’ s 
and Lincoln’s Birthdays, set aside in our calendars as national 
holidays, have for the people in general no significance at all, 
and the only meaning they have for certain political and social 
clubs is an annual occasion for a stomach-feast. J/emorial Day, 
a day rich in pathetic memories, a day consecrated to deco- 
rating the graves of the hundreds of thousands of our people 
who died for the preservation of our Union, a day eminently 
fitted for devotional and patriotic exercises in our cemeteries 


and churches and public halls, has become the Pic-Nic day 
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par excellence, the day for professional base-ball games, both 
fore-noon and afternoon, and for golf and lawn-tennis all day 
long. 

In his work on Liderty, John Stuart Mill makes the state- 
ment that there are words now used which, as far as definition 
is concerned, are mere sounds; they have lost 


In restoration of te Eyer P ¢ 
that art lies our their significance. This statement of his cer- 


ees tainly applies to the meaning which those days 
have acquired of which I have spoken. Their real significance 
is fast ebbing away, if it is not already wholly lost. And 
therein lies one of our greatest dangers. It is related that 
Guizot, the French historian, once asked James Russell Lowell 
‘‘How long will the American Republic endure?’”’ ‘‘So long 
as the ideas of its founders remain dominant,’’ was the answer. 
Should you ask ‘‘How long will the ideas of the founders of 
our nation and of the preservers of our Union remain domi- 
nant?’’ I would answer ‘‘As long as such days as Independ- 
ence Day, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Memorial 
Day, continne sacred in the hearts of the American people, 
and are annually commemorated in a manner worthy of their 
meaning and of the men who established them.’’ You may 
recall my telling you upon a previous occasion that for three 
hundred years after the battle of Thermopylae every child in 
the public schools of Greece was required to recite from 
memory the names of the three hundred martyrs who fell in 
the defence of that pass. It is also said that when the 
Grecians ceased remembering their martyrs, they became cor- 
rupt, and in their corruption they found their grave. If this 
be true, then we, too, may trace our national ills to our forget- 
fulness of the men who fought, almost against insuperable 
odds, for our liberty, and of the men who risked their all for 
its preservation. And if, in consequence, the same fate should 
threaten us that befell ancient Greece then might we still ward 
it off by giving our national holidays the meaning that was 
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intended for them, and commemorate them in a manner worthy 
of them and of ourselves. 

And we may well begin with giving our attention first to 
the greatest of all our days, the Fourth of July. It is highest 
time that we begin in real earnest to make the Independence f ay 
anniversary of the birth of our political inde- HR 
pendence, a day of patriotic inspiration, a day to triotic inspiration. 
be especially devoted to casting our eyes back over the past, 
and around upon the present, and forward to the future, 
a day for rededicating ourselves to all that is highest and best 
in our national life. It is highest time that we make it the 
‘‘Glorious Day’’ our fathers meant it to be instead of the 
Inglorious Day it has become, the annual day of slaughter of 
innocents, the day of conflagrations, the day of compulsory 
self-exile, the day of agony for the sick and feeble. 

Much as we read, after each Fourth of July, of the acci- 
dents and deaths that have occurred in connection with our 
barbarous manner of celebrating it, itis doubtful not a day of 
whether many of us have a full conception of the ‘7¥9"e" 
amount of sacrifices of life and limb that are annually brought 
by the American people to the Moloch of Fireworks. More 
than five thousand persons, among them from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred children, are annually killed or 
injured by our manner of desecrating the Fourth of July. 
The blank cartridge alone slaughters on each Fourth of July 
more than one hundred boys between the age of six and 
eighteen, over eighty-five per cent. of whom linger for days 
amidst the awful agonies of tetanus, agonies which, accord- 
ing to medical authority, were not paralleled even by the 
most excruciating tortures of the Inquisition. The Romans 
of old celebrated their holidays by feasting their eyes in 
the arena on combats to the death between gladiators. Spain 
celebrates its holidays by brutal bull fights. We, more cruel 
than both, celebrate the greatest of our holidays by sacrificing 
or maiming on it thousands of our children. 
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What a hue and cry we set up when such a calamity 
occurs as that which recently befell the Triangle Shirt Waist 
Factoty of New York, and which cost the lives of one hundred 
and forty-one working people, mostly young women! What 
loud demand there is that condign punishment be visited upon 
the party or parties responsible for that holocaust of human 
flesh! More than thirty-five times that number are annually 
injured, mutilated, slaughtered, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the law, often with the aid of parents, and but few are 
the voices that are raised in protest. Ever since that New 
York calamity, fire- and factory- and insurance-inspectors 
have been busy examining buildings to prevent a recurrence 
of such a disaster, and proprietors have been busy installing 
fire-escapes and other life-protecting devices, and not in New 
York alone but also throughout the United States. But as to 
Independence Day casualties, it is known this day throughout 
the United States that on the next Fourth of July more than 
five thousand persons will either be injured, or mutilated for 
life, or killed, and that many of them will be obliged to suffer 
horrible agonies before relieved by death, and yet but few are 
the legislators and councilmen who are at work to prevent a 
recurrence of Fourth of July slaughters, but few are the 
parents who are determined that life-and-limb-endangering 
fire-works shall no longer be sold to whomsoever it pleases to 
buy, nor shot off, at random, by whomsoever it pleases so to do. 

And for these annual mutilations and slaughters you and 
I bear an equal share of responsibilty, since it is in our power 
The remedy in our to help eradicating this gross and costly abuse of 
pends: the most glorious of our days. What we cannot 
accomplish individually, we can achieve collectively. Ours is 
still, and God be thanked for it, a country of the people, by 
the people, forthe people. There is no lawin our Constitution 
or in our statute books which the people have not made. 
There is no law which the people cannot enact, no reform 
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which they cannot institute, if they but will. We can have 
a Fourth of July celebration far different from that which 
we now have, if we but choose. We can have it as sane as 
it now is insane. We can have it as inspiring as it now is 
disgusting. We can have it as patriotic as now it is 
destructive of patriotism. If we would but exercise our 
legitimate power, the noisy fire-cracker, the deadly cartridge, 
and the other destroyers of life and limb, would be no more. 
If we would but exercise our rights we would not have a 
record of five times as many lives slain and bodies mutilated, 
every Fourth of July, as were slain and mutilated in seven 
of the leading battles fought during the War of the Revolution. 

Let us insist that the two bills, introduced, by Mr. Harri- 
son Townsend of our city, in our present Legislature, one to 
regulate the use of fireworks, and the other to restrain and 
regulate the manufacture and sale of certain fireworks, become 
laws of our Commonwealth. 

Let us institute a mode of Fourth of July celebration 
that shall be both glorious and safe, enjoyable the reforms 
and patriotic, inspiring and peaceful. Let us "*’* 
make it a holyday as well as a holiday, a day to be looked 
forward to by the old as well as by the young. 

Let the day be welcomed with fanfares of trumpets, as 
some churches welcome the dawn of some of their holydays. 

During the cool morning hours, let divine services befit- 
ting the occasion be held in the respective churches. Festive 
days that are not entered upon sacredly soon lose their sanc- 
tity, and degenerate into days of frivolity. It is the beautiful 
service on Easter or Christmas morn that helps to keep the 
whole day sacred and sweet. ‘The Bible demands a holy con- 
vocation for its holidays as well as for its holydays. 

After the divine service, let there be exercises of a patri- 
otic nature in the parks and public squares and public play- 
grounds, the special features of which shall be singing of 
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national hymns by large choruses of school-children, the read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, and stirring, patriotic 
addresses by distinguished speakers. 

Let this be followed by historic or civic or industrial 
pageants exhibiting the growth of our nation and the progress 
of our people. 

Let the afternoon be devoted to open air athletic sports 
of all kinds, and let special zest and attractiveness be given 
them through the offer of prizes by the various civic and 
patriotic societies. 

Conscious of the fondness of young people for fireworks, 
let these be shot off in the evening by people who can be 
safely trusted with them, and at places where they will be 
absolutely safe, and where they will not disturb the sick or 
annoy those who cannot stand noises. 

Let yet other modes of celebration be adopted or adapted, 
such, for instance, as Paris makes use of for the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Storming of the Bastile, or such as 
some of the Swiss cantons use for the celebration of the 
anniversary of the birth of their liberties, lighting bonfires on 
the mountain-tops, performing historic or legendary dramas, 
such as the Wilhelm Tell story. 

Some of these suggestions have been tried, and wherever 
tried they have proved unbounded successes. It had been 


Theyhavebeen Claimed that the boy will never give up his fire- 
tried and have 
not been found 


wanting. when he got something better in its place. The 
reforms suggested have been tried in Detroit, in Cincinnati, 
notably in Springfield, Mass., and in other places, and the 
results achieved make their adoption in Philadelphia impera- 


cracker ; it was found that he easily gave it up 


tive. Ours are historic and patriotic possibilities that can 
assure these needed reforms a success here such as cannot 
be attained in any other city in the land. If Rome has its 
Vatican, and Paris its Louvre, and London its Westminster, 
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and Berlin its Sieges-Allee, Philadelphia has its Independence 
Hall. 

‘The enthusiasm aroused by such festivities would make 
young and old receptive of the patriotic stories rehearsed, 
and of the lessons taught by pageant and divine service. 
And young and old would carry from the Fourth of July into 
the other days of the year a patriotic love for our institutions, 
a sacred regard for all that concerns the best interests of our 
country and our people, and a solemn resolve, growing 
stronger and firmer each Independence Day, that the Nation 
gloriously bequeathed to us by our ancestry shall be no less 
gloriously transmitted to our posterity. 


A Pilea for Gabor and a Plea for Hest. 


MADE AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 


RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, April goth, ro1r. 


I. Work for Jdle Gands on Idle Lands. 


There is but one way to help the poor, and that is: 
Helping them to help themselves. So trite is this saying that 
one feels as if he ought to apologize for repeating it before an 
audience as intelligent as this. And yet it is only the saying 
that is trite, not the practice of it. Were helping the poor to 
help themselves as general as is almsgiving or taking care of 
them when they are no longer able to help themselves, society 
would be rid of half of its poverty. It has been officially 
reported to the Mayor of New York that one person out of 
every nine in that city is a charity recipient, and the propor- 
tion in Philadelphia is probably not much less. We are still 
far from recognizing that poverty is needless, that it can be 
overcome, and that it will be overcome, when philanthropy in 
general will pursue lines similar to those of the Vacant Lot 
Cultivation Association. 

That society sees, on the one side, people who are idle 
and in need of food; on the other side, it sees in the city and 
suburbs land lying idle and capable of producing food, and it 
endeavors to bring the two together. It obtains from the 
owners of the land permission to cultivate it, till sold or built 
upon, and apportions it in small lots to people who are either 
temporarily out of employment, or who do not earn enough 
to support their families, or who are obliged by enfeebled 
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health to pursue out-door occupation, or it turns it over to 
aged people, or women-folks, who are dependent for their 
support on some overburdened wage-earner in the family, and 
relieving him to the extent of furnishing a good supply of 
summer and winter vegetables. The cash value of the pro- 
ducts thus raised generally averages from $55 00 to $70.00 
per garden. 

Some one hundred acres were placed at the disposal of 
the society during the past year, and were apportioned by it 
to some one thousand people. The expense to the society for 
plowing and seeding, for manure and tools, was some $6,000, 
and the net result in produce was some $60,000. Thus, for 
every one dollar invested by the society in cash, there was 
harvested ten dollars worth of food by the workers. 

The amount of vacant city- and suburban-lots, at the 
disposal of the society, was but a trifle compared with the 
amount that could be turned over; and the number of people 
who worked them was but a small percentage of the people in 
need of work and food. ‘Thousands of acres lie idle in this 
city, and some of them belong to you, which you could turn 
over to the society for temporary use, without injury to them, 
and without expense to you. ‘Thousands of mouths are 
hungry in this city, whose hunger you could still, not by 
alms-giving but by contributing a membership due to the 
society that does so much of genuine philanthropy at so little 
cost. 

In furnishing food-yielding employment, it engages the 
laborer in the most healthful of all occupations, an occupation 
that saves his manhood and independence, that builds up his 
character as well as his health, and that kindles in many a 
desire to exchange permanently the debasing and exhausting 
life of the congested city for the free, invigorating and profit- 
able life on the soil. Surely, it requires but to bring such 
splendid results as these to your notice, for you to give the 
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society the liberal support it deserves. Its name is 7he Phila- 
delphia Vacant Lots Association; its office is in the Land Title 
Building. Mr. Samuel Fels is President of the Society; its 
Assistant Director is Mr. Chas. Horn, a graduate of The 
National Farm School. 


II. Rest Hor Those Who Rest Deserhe. 


Trite as may have sounded to you the. saying that the 
best way of helping the poor is helping them to help them- 
selves, I am about to cite another one that may sound yet 
more trite, the one that one half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives. I was reminded of that saying, the 
other day, when I was waited upon by a committee, repre- 
senting the Post-Office employees of this city, and was asked 
to help bringing to your attention the needless deprivation 
which they are obliged to suffer at the hand of inconsiderate 
or thoughtless people. A goodly number, the Committee 
pointed out, make it their habit to come to the General Post- 
Office, or to its branches, on Sunday mornings, between the 
hours of ten and twelve, for the purpose of buying stamps or 
getting their mail. These people seem never to consider that 
post-office employees work hard all week long, and that they 
look forward to the Sabbath day as fondly as other people do, 
more so than most, for the reason that their work is very con- 
fining and very exacting; that many of them are husbands 
and fathers, and long to spend their Sabbath days with their 
families, or to attend church with them on Sabbath mornings. 

The complaint of the post-office employees is well-founded, 
and their demand is just. They are entitled to their rest on 
the Day of Rest, especially as no one is to be harmed by it. 
By but a little exercise of thoughtfulness, these people can 
purchase their needed stamps on the day before; and by the 
exercise of a little patience they can have their mail on the 
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morning after. The Post-Office Department has learned by 
experience that among these Sabbath-breakers there are but 
few professional men or business-people, that, for the most 
part, they are young people who feel that they cannot do 
without their daily letter from their best-beloved, or they are 
idlers who find going to the post-office and asking for mail an 
agreeable Sunday-morning pastime. If really important mail- 
matter must be received on Sunday, the Special Delivery 
department is to continue as hitherto, as are also the mail- 
collections on Sunday. The only relief they want is not to be 
obliged to be at the Post-Office on Sunday-mornings, solely 
for the sale of a few stamps and for the delivery of a few 
letters. 

The Post-Office Department at Washington and the Post- 
master of this city have recognized the justice of this demand, 
and they have already granted it. They want also the hearty 
approval of the people. Therefore are they appealing to them 
through the aid of the pulpit and the press, and requesting 
them hereafter to supply themselves in advance with stamps 
they may need on Sundays, and to content themselves with 
receiving on Monday morning the letter looked for on Sunday. 
A number of churches and religious organizations have 
already expressed their hearty approval, and, from what I 
know of you, I feel sure that I can report the same of you. 


Il. Close of Tiventy-Hourth Season of Sunday Serhices. 


With this hearty endorsement of the two good causes of 
which I have spoken, we close the twenty-fourth season of 
Sunday Services. It is difficult to realize that a score of years 
and four have passed since first we entered upon so radical an 
innovation in our congregation as a service on Sunday, during 
the fall and winter and spring months, supplementary to the 
Saturday services of all the year. It is difficult to realize that 
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probably one-fourth of the large congregations which I address 
on Sundays was not yet born, when, in 1887, I took charge of 
your pulpit. And yet more difficult is it to realize that the 
Sunday Service, that has become so fixed and so helpful a 
feature in our congregational life, should, at one time, have 
been bitterly opposed by people not of our congregation, and 
that all manners of evil consequences should have been pre- 
dicted for it. 

None of the predictions have proved true. The Sunday 
Service has not only strengthened our Saturday Service but 
has also greatly intensified our loyalty to Judaism. It has 
enabled thousands, who, owing to business exactions, could 
not attend the Saturday Service, to come here on Sunday for 
worship and instruction. It has enabled Non-Jews to come 
here and learn what the Jew is, and what Judaism stands 
for. It has necessitated the building of this magnificent 
temple, and which has again become too small to accommo- 
date all who seek affiliation with us. It has necessitated the 
publishing of more than one million of copies of our Sunday 
discourses, which have circulated far and wide in our country 
and abroad, and have brought to many a heart and mind a far 
different conception of Jew and Judaism than they had before. 

Well have we reason to be gratified with what, with the 
help of God, we have been able to achieve during the past 
twenty-four years. And our gratitude must take the form 
of a resolve that when we start, next fall, on the twenty- 
fifth year of Sunday Service, it shall mark the banner year 
in the history of our congregation, that all that has hitherto 
been achieved shall be but prologue to all that shall yet be 
done. 

One special purpose we must set to ourselves as goal 
of the twenty-fifth year of my ministry of Congregation 
Keneseth Israel: Zhe erection of our Alumni Building. Not- 
withstanding our agitation for more than a year and a 
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half, we are still far from possessing sufficient means even 
to break ground. There ought to be enough of pride in 
Keneseth Israel to disprove the prediction that the proposed 
Country Club House will be finished before the Alumni 
Building will start. We need the Alumni Building to satisfy 
the needs of our larger Religious School, and to make possible 
its holding its sessions on Sunday forenoons. We need it 
to enable us to make the necessary enlargements in our 
Temple for the accommodation of those whom we can no 
longer satisfy with seats. We need it to attach our young 
people more closely to our Temple and its work, by giving 
them the accommodations they need for their classes, lectures, 
entertainments, and social gatherings. 

May the dedication of the Alumni Building, on the 19th and 
20th of October, 1912, be the Congregation’s present to its Rabbi 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his entrance upon his ministry. 


Publications of Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 
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A Rabbi’s Impressions of the Oberammergau Passion 
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Some Isms of To-day.—g Discourses, finely bound ... 100 .08 
The Seven Ages of Man—A Practical Philosophy of Life. 

Twelve Discourses, on heavy paper. Boundincloth, . . 1.00 -10 
Old Truths in New Books.~Eight Discourses in Regs at 
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Society and its Morals.—Seven Discourses handset 
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Prejudice, its Genesis and FE-xodus.—Six Discourses. . 25 .05 
My Visit to Tolstoy.—Five Discourses. ......... 35 .05 
Sunday Discourses—Bound in Cloth, from 1887 to 1gro. 
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The Service Manual.—A book of Prayers, Meditations, 

Responses, and Hymns differing each Sabbath and each 

Holiday. Complete for the entire year, in one volume. 
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The Service Hymnal.—Containing the Service for Friday 

Evening, Sunday Morning and the Sabbath School also 

the Music for allthe Hymns of the Service Manual. 
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The Mourner’s Service.—A ieee of Prayers at the house of 

mourning, or at the anniversary of the departed, .... 25 05 


FOR SALE BY 


OSCAR KLONOWER, 
Keneseth Israel Temple. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH SERIES of Sunday 
Discourses by Rapsi JosePpH Krausxopr, D. D., will be 
ready in book form, bound in cloth, by May roth, rorr. 

Price $1.50, including those of Raspt Isaac Lanp- 


MAN, in neat pamphlet form, expressage paid. 


Of the previous years the following Series of 
Dr. KRAUSKOPF'S Discourses, in book form, are still on 
hand, viz: Series 8, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 
Price $1.50, or Four Volumes for $5.00. 


Rassi Isaac LANDMAN’S Discourses of Series 21, 
22, 23 and 24, bound separately, per volume 25 cents, 


including postage. 
All orders must be prepaid. 


Address OSCAR KLONOWER, 
care of Keneseth Israel Temple, 
Broad St. above Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia. 


Single Discourses will be mailed on receipt of 5 cts. 


Ny Visit to Colstoy 


SN yi 
Rabbi JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D.D: 
Tn Booklet Form: 
The demand for thé printed discourses of 
Raper KRAUSKOPY’S present Series, tinder the caption, 
“My Visit 16 Tolstoy,” 
has beet 80 constaht since the first one was pub- 
lished that, to ahswet it, the undersigned has reptb- 
lished thé whole series of five, in booklet forni. 
The booklet is printed on fine, laid paper 
and neatly bound. The price is 35 cents, postage 5 
cents extra, atid cah be had at the Temple from 
Mr. Klonowet, from Miss Gerson the Libratiaii, at 
the Library, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 
OSCAR KLONOWER, 
dddress Temple Kenieseth Istael; 


Broad St. above Columbia Ave.; 
Philadelphia. 


THIS WEEK 


CHESTNUT ST. OPERA HOUSE 
Aborn English Grand Opera Co., “ Tl Trovatore ” 


CHESTNUT ST. THEATRE 
—“’The Fourth Estate” 


SOUTH BROAD ST. THEATRE 


Savoy Opera Co. im ‘ Pinafore” 


THE GARRICK 
Valeska Suratt in the Red Rose” 


THE FORREST 


“When Sweet Sixteen” 


THE CASINO THEATRE 
High-class Burlesques and Vaudeville 
\ 


THE LIBERTY 


The finest equipped and safest Theatre in the City 
Columbia Ayenue between Broad and 15th Streets 


HIGH GRADE VAUDEVILLE. ONLY 


Matinee 2.30 o’clock Evening Performances 7 and 9 o’clock 


THE ‘NATIONAL 
Black Patti Musical Comedy Co. 


PARK THEATRE 
Vaudeville 


WALNUT ST. THEATRE | 
_ “The Country Boy” 


FAIRYLAND | 
1319 Market Street Moving Pictures—-The Best Only 


COLUMBIA AVENUE. TRUST CO. O 


COR. BROAD & COLUMBIA AVE. 


Saritac PAID IN. ey ueaae ae NE Sia $400, 000.00 — 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED | Peas (EARNED) $425, 000. 00 


PATRONAGE SOLICITED. 


Syl. A. Leith, President William Allen, Vice-President 


William A. Carlile, Treasurer William D. Crommie, Secretary 


Wieser ss NAAN 


CALL An Deke ae : 


PHILADELPHIA — 


SHOP: 1727.N. 10th Street 
RESIDENCE : 1917 N. 8th St. 


912 ARCH StREET. — BROAD ST. AND COLUMBIA AVE, 


at 
ee 


F. GUTEKUNST, ~~ 


Recognized Leader in the Photographie Profession. 


Having the Largest and Best Equipped Studios in the State. 


Bell Blions. Walnut 1552 


Keystone Phone, Race 387 ARTHUR A. KLONOWER LAURANCE C. 0ST 


1 Assor: ALLE. A Member A. S. a 


Lam Building Co. Klonower & Jost 


Carpenter > Engineers and ruatracter : 
Contractors ea Pee 
Sry 1538 CHERRY ST. Philadelphia. 
and Builders ae 
VENTILATION 
1001 WOOD STREET > Pee 
: Philadelphia sie ee 
JOBING PROMPTLY esiontes of Pigals @ Specialty > 


ATTENDED TO | 


U27y 


